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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


\^Tiif.se are not the days when the 'public care to listen to 
the minor details of an author s life ; but Sir IL M, Elliot's 
relations and the thinned number of his personal friends — while 
confidently leariny his posthumous worhs to speak for thern- 
sclrcs — recognise the double duty of jdaciny on record the more 
prominent ci'cnts of his career, and of defining under what 
guarantee his writings are 'now submitted, so to say, to a 
ncjo generation of readers. The former will be found in a 
separate note, but to explain the origin and 'progressive advance 
of the present publication, it may he stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliot's death, at the Cape of Good Hope, his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by his 'icidorc. And as the 
introductory volume of the original work had been issued under' 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, the MSS, — constituting the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
taking in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal of those 
ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Directors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Committee consisting of the late Prof, IL II, Wilson, Mr, 
Edward Clive Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr, 
W, II, Morley, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed 
to he well irrscd in other branches of Oriental lore. On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards the purposes of 
the publication, and Mr, Morley was himself entrusted with 
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the editorship. Mr. Morley's circuinstanccs, at this critical 
time, are understood to hare been subject to important changes, 
so that, although he entered upon Ms task nith fall alacriuj 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and when the MSS. 
were returned four years afterwards, they were found to be in 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. For which reserve, indeed, 
there were other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, who could alike appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or other 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect. 

As Lady EUiotis adviser in tMs matter, a once official colleague 
of her husband's, and alike a free participator in his literary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertahing in the nomination of Professor J, Dowson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, under the revised distribution of 
the work, now submitted to the public . — Edward Thomas.] 



EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The foregoing note has ticseribed how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his jtapers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made iii the examina- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of som(' 
modification became more and more apparent. The 
work had long been advertised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by tln^ author 
himself ; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seemed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to begin 
with new matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historical record. 
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In the old volume, Sir H. Elliot introduced a long 
note upon “India as known to the Arabs diiring the 
first four centuries of the Hijri Era,” and under tliis 
heading he collected nearly all the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and more satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhri has also become available. The trans- 
lation of A1 Idrisi by Jaubcrt was not quoted by Sir 
II. Elliot, but an English version of the part relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject liad thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of tliis portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country. They have accordingly been 
jilaccd in chronological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Next in date after the Geographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawarikh and the Eutuhu-l Buldan. In 
the latter work, Biladurf describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chach-nama 
deals more fully with the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Sind was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the commencement, of Musulman rule in India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the government of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of Mahmtid of Ghazni, tlie land remained practi- 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1592 a.d. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of precedence to the 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require tliat all relating 
to it should be kept together. The “Early Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
been taken first in order, and they are comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is concerned, Sir II. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histories of Sind form 
a distinct book, but for the main portion of tlie work his 
plan will be changed. In classifying his materials as 
“ General Histories” and “ Particular Histories,” Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set by previous compilers 
of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but ho 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from this divi- 
sion. Thus the Kamilu-'t Tawarikh of Ibn Asir and the 
Hizamu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, are general histories, 
but they are classed among the particular histories, be- 
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cause they ■wore ■written shortly after the fall of the 
Ghaznivides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty. 

The great objection to this arrangement in an his- 
torical ■work is that it separates, more than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tan'kh-i Badauni of ’Abdu-1 Ivadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and character of Akbar under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would be far 
removed from the Akbar-nama of Abii-l Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akbar. 
A simple chronological succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of the different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian 'writers to be 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted in the subsequent volumes. This 
plan wifi, not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

Upon examining the mass of materials left by Sir H. 
Elliot the bibliographical notices were found for the most 
part written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision. The 
Extracts intended to bo printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ; and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages required were generally. 
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though not always, indicated. The translations are in 
'many different hands. Some few are in Sir IT. Elliot’s 
own handwriting, others were made by different English 
officers, but the majority of them seem to have been the 
work of munsMs. With the exception of those made by 
Sir 11. Elliot himself, which will be noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the Avhole of them with the 
original texts and the errors Avhich I have had to correct 
have been innumerable and extensive. But wdth all my 
care it is to bo feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colour given to a text 
by the original translator. In some cases it would have 
been easier to make entirely new translations, and many 
might have been made more readable ; but, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “ the versions are inelegant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible ; and no freedom has been in- 
dulged in with the object of improAung the style, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have been quoted:” the Avide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, hoAVCver, induced 
me to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor are enclosed in 
brackets [], but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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Geographers must be looked upon as being in the main 
his work. Where any of Sir II. Elliot’s old materials 
have been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the Avorks of 
other authors arc very numerous, especially in the 
articles Avhich appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little im- 
portance. Thc'y would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
diffievdt to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
have Avorked under the great disadvantage of living in 
the country, far UAvay from public libraries, and have 
been confined in great measure to the limited resources 
of my own library. It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of their 
value. I haA"c tliereforc deemed it more expedient to 
insert the Avhole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements published before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir n. Elliot’s 
Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskritic and 
Semitic words were to be made distinguishable by dia- 
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critical marks attached to the Eoman equivalent letters. 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevertheless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long vowels only should bo marked. It seemed 
to me that this system of spelling, while it would have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by the general reader, and useless to the scholar. 
In doubtful cases, the affiliation of a word without proofs 
or reasons, would have been valueless; but more than all 
this, the many Turanian words must have appeared 
with a Sanskritic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much or too little was attempted, and even if the 
design could bo completely accomplished, a philological 
work like the Glossary would be a more fitting vehicle 
for its introduction than a book like the present. 

To shorten the work as much as possible it has been 
determined to omit the Extracts of the original texts, 
but even then, it will be impossible to include the whole 
of the materials in the three volumes advertised. 

I have throughout been anxious never to exceed my 
powers as Editor, but to place myself as far as possible in 
Sir H. Elliot’s place. I have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to advance theories of my owm, but 
palpable errors have been corrected, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have been introduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by the advance of know- 
ledge. With the nnrevised matter, I have used greatei 
freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work in a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E. Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, which I have been careful to acknow. 
ledge in hco, and for placing at my disposal his valuable 
Archseologieal Eeports, which arc too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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A FEW mouths since, tlio Compiler of this Catalogue was engaged 
in a corros])ondenco with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Niitive His- 
torians of India. On referring the matter to his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, North Western Provinces, it was replied that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Government were not sufii- 
cient to warnuit the outlay of so large a sum as the scheme required, 
and without which it would have been imj^ossible to complete so 
expensive an uiuh^rtaking. At the same time it was intimated, that, 
as few p(‘ople were acquainted with the particular works which 
should be selected to fonn such a series, it would 1)0 very desirable 
that an Index of tluun should be drawn up, in order that the manu- 
scripts might bo souglit for, and dc])osiied in one of our College 
Lil>raries, to bo printed or lithographed hercaftci’, should circum- 
stances render it expedient, and should the public taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination for greater ffnriiliarity 
with the true sources of the Muhammadan History of India. 

The author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty ; but in endeavouring to accom 2 )lish it, the mere 
Nominal Index which ho was invited to compile, has insensibly 
expanded into several volumes ; for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been written S 2 )ecially on this matter, but also 
by receiving from many distinguished Orientalists, l)oth European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enquiries, he was persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would j^ormit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the stylo, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
the merits or deficiencies of their execution. 

Brief extracts from the several works have been given in the 
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foTirtli volume, in order to show the style of each antlior. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes ; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted ; 
but in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As the translation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at different periods, the translation will bo found occasionally to 
vary from the text, having been executed probably from a different 
manuscript, and the })referable reading taken for the fourth volume. 
The versions are inelegant, as, in order to show the nature of the 
origirui], tliey keep as close to it as possible ; and no freedom has 
been indulged in with the object of improving the style, scuvtiraents, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been very particular in noticing every translation 
known to him, in order that students, into whoso hands this Index 
may fall, may be saved the useless trouble, which he in his ignorance 
has more than once entailed upon himself, of undertakhig a transla- 
tion which It ad already been executed ])y others. 

He had hoped to be able to api)end an account of thi^ In'storians of 
tlio independent Giuliani niadan monarchies, such as of (uizerat, 
Bengal, Kashmir, and others ; but the work, as it is, has {ilready 
extended to a length l>eyond what either its name or the iutcu'est of 
the subject warrants, and sufficient information is given respecting 
their annals in many of the General Histories. Pov the sam(‘ reason 
ho must forego an intended notice of the various collections of private 
letters relating to the histoiy of India, and the matters which chidly 
interested the generation of the writers. 

The historians of the Delhi Emperors have been noticed down to 
a xieriod when new actors appear upon the stage ; when a more 
stirring and eventful era of India’s History commences; and when 
the full light of European truth and discernment begins to slied its 
beams upon the obscurity of tlio past, and to relievo us from the 
necessity of appealing to the Native Ohroiucl(u*s of tlio time, who 
are, for the nn^st part, dull, prejudiced, ignorant, and superficial. 

If it ho doidited whether it is worth \riiile to trouble ourselves 
about collecting such works as are hero noticed, it is sulfioient to 
reply that other countries have benefited by similar labours — exoin- 
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plifiod in tho Script, ores Eerum Italicariim, the Auctoros Yeteres 
Hisioriai I^jcclesiasticje. the Monumenta Eoica, the Eecueil des His- 
"^toriens des Gaulcs, and a hundred other collections of tho same kind 
— ^l)ut no ohjcctlon is urged against them on the ground that each 
chronicler, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. They 
are universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
which the lahour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the erection of a better and more solid structure. This 
coimlry offers some peculiar facilities for such a collection, which it 
would be vain to look for elsewhere ; since the number of availabh^ 
pcTsons, sufficiently educated for tho purpose of transcTibing, col- 
lating, and indexing, is very large, and they would be content with 
a small nmnmeration. Another urgent reason for undertaking such 
a woj’k in this country, is the incessant depredation which insects, 
moths, dust, moisture, and vermin are committing upon tho small 
store of manuscripts which is now extant. Every day is of import- 
ance in rescuing tho remnant from still further damage, as was too 
painfully evident a short time ago, from a report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, rcs])ectmg the injury which has already 
been sustained by tln.'ir collection. 

On tho other hand, it must not he concealed, that in India, inde- 
pendent of tho want of standard books of reference, great difficulties 
besot the enquirer in this path of literature, arising chiefly from one 
of the def cts in tho national character, viz. : the intense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which induces authors to quote works they 
have never seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowlegci does not justify. For instance, not many 
years ago there was puhlishcd at Agra a useful set of chronological 
tables of the Moghal dynasty, said to he founded on tho authority of 
several excellent woiks named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works, I requested from the author a 
more particTilar account of them. lie replied tliat some had been 
once in his possession and had been given away ; some he had 
borrowed ; and some were lost or mislaid ; but the parties to whom 
he had given, and from whom he had borrowed, denied all know- 
ledge of the works, or even of their titles. Indeed, most of them 
contained nothing on the subject which they were intended to 

VOL I. i 
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illustrate, and they were evidently mentioned by the author for the 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accumcy and extent of his 
researches. 

Again, a native gentleman famished a catalogue of tlie manu- 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of his Highness the 
Nizam ; but on close examination I found that, from beginning to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prcficcs of standard histories, in which it is usual to 
quote the authorities, — the very identical secpicnce of names, and 
even the errors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Against these impudent and interested frauds wo must conse- 
quently be on our guard, not less than against the blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance ; the misquoting of titles, dates, and 
names ; the ascriptions to wrong authors ; the absence of beginnings 
and endings ; the arbitrary substitution of new ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript ; tlio mistakes of copyists ; the exorcise of 
ingenuity in their coiTCctions, and of fancy in their additions ; all 
these, added to the ordinaiy sources of error attributable to the well- 
known dithculty of deciphering Oriental manuscripts, present nuiny 
ohstacles sufficient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast. Be- 
sides which, we have to lament the entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Where fairy tales and fictions are included under the general name 
of history we cannot expect to learn much respecting the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidences ; or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part in the scenes which they describe. Even in Europe this defi- 
ciency has been complained of ; how much more, then, is it likely 
to bo a subject of regret, where despotism is triumi)hant ; where the 
active elements of life are few; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportunity 
of development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
structed on account of any intrinsic value in the histories themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histories. They can 
scarcely claim to rank higher than Annals. Erat enim historia 
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nihil aliiid, nisi annalium confectio. ^ ^ ^ ^ Hanc similitudinem 
scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui, sine ullis omamentis, monimenta 
*^8olum temporum, hominiim, locorum, gestarumque rerum relique- 
runt, o o Non exornatores rei'um, sed tantummodo narratores 
fuerunt.” ^ They comprise, for the most part nothing but a mere 
dry narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects ; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puerile and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we arc somewhat relieved from the contem- 
j)lation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magnificence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire. 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius ]h 3 correct, that ^^ITistory 
is Philosophy teaching by examples,” then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; and few have even approached to so high a standard. 
Of examples, and very bad ones, wo liave ample store, though even 
in them tlio radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator ; but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit ns by the lessons and ex- 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and oilers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also 
we have in our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the same 
may be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun. By them society is never contemplated, cither in its 
conventional usages or recognized privileges ; its constituent elements 
or mutual relations; in its established classes or popular institutions: 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, whicli 
^ J)e Oral. II. 12. 
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would illustrate tlio convlition of the coniinoii people, or of any rank 
subordinate to the highest, is considered too insignificjant to be suf- 
lered to intrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees and 
ministers, ‘‘ thrones and imperial powers.” 

Hence it is that these works may be said to be deficient in some of 
the most essenti/il requisites of History, for '^its great object,” says 
I)r. Arnold, is that which most nearly touches the inner life of 
civilized man, namely, the vicis^tudes of institutions, social, political, 
and religious. Tliis is the reXeioraTOv Te\o<^ of historical enquiry.”^ 
In Indian Histories there is little which enables us to penetrate 
below the glittering surface, and observe the practical operation 
ol a despotic Government and rigorous and sanguinary laws, and 
the effect upon the great body of the nation of these injurious in- 
fluences and agencies. 

It, however, wc; turn our eyes to the present ]\Iuhamiuadau king- 
doms of India, and oxaiuiue the characha* of tlio ])rinces, and the 
(jondition of the people subject to their sway, we may tairly draw a 
])arallel between ancient and modern times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar. We behold kings, oven of our own creation, 
sunk in sloth and debauchery, and emulating the viei's of a (Caligula 
or a Cornmodus. Under such rulers, we cannot wonder that the 
fountains of justice are corru2)ted; that the state r(‘veriuos are iu;ver 
collected without violence and outrage ; that village's are burnt, and 
their inhabitants mutilated or sold into slaveiy ; that the officials, so 
far from affording jirotcction, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers; that; jiarasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of jilundcred 
jirovinces; and that the jioor find no redress againsf the oiipressor's 
wrong and jiroud man’s contumely. When we witness tlieso scenes 
under our own eyes, where the sujiremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, the benefit of its example, and the dread of its interference, 
might bo expected to operate as a check upon the jirogix'ss of mis- 
rule, can we he sui-priscd that former princes, when free from such 
restraints, should have studied even less to preserve the jieojile com- 
mitted to their charge, in wealth, peace, and prosperity? Had 
the authors whom we arc compelled to consult, pourtrayod their 
Ca3sars with the fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the more congenial 
^ Lectures on Mod, RuU^ p. 123 . 
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sycophancy of Patorculns, we should not, as now, have to oxtoil; 
from nnwillinf^ witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions. 
From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency. The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitiqjjp against processions, worship, 
and ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and contiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and drunkenness of tlie tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to bo regretted 
that wo are left to draw it foi* ourselves from out the mass ol’ 
ordinary occurrences, re(‘orded hy Avriters avIio seem to sympathi/a*. 
Avith no virtues, and to ahlior no vices. Other nations exhihit the 
same a,trociti(^s, hut they are at least spoken of, by some, Avitli indigna- 
tion and disgust. Whonever, therefore, in the course of tliis Index, 
a Avork is cbaracterized as exeelleiit, admirable, or valuable, it must 
bo remembered ibat these terms ai-e used relatively to the narrativt* 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that tlio force of these* 
onithots Avill be qujilified by constant adveuieiicc to the deficiencies 
just commraited on. 

These delicicncies fire more to bo lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt A\diat Avere the feelings, hopes, faitlis, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race ; but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless according to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously aud servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. Tlioi'e is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, exce])t, inrhaps, a certain stiffness and alfcctatioii of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him. With him, a 
Hindu is an infidel,” and a Muhammadan one of the true Mth,' 
.and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with fill the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are killed, ‘‘their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muliammadan suffers the same fate., 
“he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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tlio light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of ‘‘ the 
blessed Muharrara,” and of ^'the illustrious Book.” lie usually 
opens with a Bisinillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the miity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the moat 
devout and ortliodox attestations of Muhammadans. One of the 
Hindu authors here noticed, sjjjfiks of standing in bis old ago, at 
the head of his bier and on tlie brink of his grave,” though ho must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his 3 *emains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer “Tiberii ac Neronis res ob metnm falsie,”* there is not one ot 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long opprcsstHl race might be supposed to giv(^ vent U), 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsic value of those works may bo small, 
they will still yield much that is worth ohsorvation, to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will servo to dispel the nusts 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects jnore sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule. If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should he spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flatfceiy, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, he set forth 
in a tnier light, and probably be held uj) to tho execration of man- 
kind. We should no longer hear bombastio Babiis, enjoying under 
our Government tho highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
* Tacitus, Annul., 1, 1, 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuses and Phocioiis a very 
short time to learn, that in the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies 
would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the theory of the law, and which wa« not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the exceedingly inagnifical ” . 
structures of his Moghal predecessors,^ it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little wt*rthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three 
names in the long line of Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the peo])lo were never contemplated by them ; and with the 
except ion of a few sarais^ and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imperial cam])s — ^lie will see notliing in which purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail. The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny ; but 
personal vanity was the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility. His romantic sentiments may have been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla llookh, and he may have 


' This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor- General [Lord Ellen- 
borough] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors. But when 
his head became turned by the laurels wliich tlie victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten ; and the only monument remaining of his 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace wa’.ls of Dehli, which, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may be filled up again. 

2 The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our iuditfcrcnce to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, tliey are but little used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they are to be considered proofs of the solicitude of 
former monarchs for their subjects’ welfare, they are also standing memorials of the 
weakness and inefficiency of their administration. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sarhis were the offspring, not of imperial, but of private liberality. 
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indulged himself with visions of Jahangir’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole Icngtli 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sarais and hanks ; but the scale of that Emperor's munificence will 
probably be reduced in liis eyes, when ho sees it written, that the 
same Avork had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Shah, and that tlie same merit is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor; nur Avill it be an unreason.ablo reflection, when lu^ 
finds, except a ruined milestone hero and there, no vestige ('xtant of 
this magnificent liighway, and this dek^ctable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors liave fiiih'd to render a more 
enduring Trionumentd When ho reads of the canals of Eiroz Sliah 
and ’Ali Marddn Khan intersecting the country, he will find on 
further examination, that even if the former Avas ever 0})cn, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch ; but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of tlio 
historians of Timur, wlio are very minute in their topographical d(?- 
tails, and that Bahar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of tlio 
nindiistaui Provinces are there any canals (and both these eon- 
(pierors must have passed over these canals, had tlioy hoen tfim- 
ing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded AV'ith beyond the mere excavation. With resi)ect to 
’All Marddn Khan, his merits Avill be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not 1)0 appropriated hy the 
monarch to Avhom he betrayed Ids trust. Wlicn he reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kings, security of ]:>ers()n and property 
was so great, tliat any traveller might go where ho listed, and that 
a bag of gold might bo exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it , 2 he will learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

' Coryat speaks of the avenue, “the most incomparable I ever beheld.’^ — Kerr. 
ix. 421. ’ 

* It is worth while to read the comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he arrived at the Court of Slidjahhn, 
speaks of “ lo peu d argent qui me rcstoit de diverses rencontres do voleurs.*' — Jlist, 
dea Estats du Grand Mogol, p. 6. 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in which internal tran- 
quillity was more than ever securefl, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli;^ that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders ; that Kanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi;‘^ that tlio depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of i>olicy, had already comnKuiced before we entered 
on possession ; and that wo found, to use the words of the Prophet, 
‘Hho country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister/* 

If wo pny atteniion to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the r(‘lativ(^ merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
wo shall find that a perusal of tlu'se books will convoy many an 
useful lesson, cahailated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country aijd its venerable institutions. 

When we see the witliering eflects of the tyranny and capricious- 
ness of a despot, wc shall learn to estimate inoro fully the value of 
a balanced cousiitutioii. When avo see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, wo shall more than (^ver value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no cliallenge or controversy. In no country 
have these miseries been greater than in India. In no country lias 
the recurrence heeii more frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous. From tlie death of Akbar to tlio British conquest of Dehli — a. 
period of two hundred years — there has been only one undisputed 
succession to tlio throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest ; at that 
calamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed by 
Nadir Shah was fresh in the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abdali seemed to threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, wo should not lie without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

1 Caiitain Coverte (1609-10) says that people, even on the high road from Surat 
to Agra, dared not travel, except in caravans of 400 or 500 men.— *7^, viii. 
252. See Jahhngir’s Autobiography, 117 ; Journ, As, Soc, Beng,^ Jan. 1850, p, 37. 

- Elphimtone' s lUst.^ ii. 211. 
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pleasure of the British Government, expressed before the question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Eoyal Family at the shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard tlie progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated ; luit in a pure despotism, though tlie will of a living 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunct ions of a dead 
one avail little against the ‘‘lang claymore” or the ‘‘persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to c.arry witli it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to "excite and foment those disturljances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy ]3revails; for the eldest 
prince is ho who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies luivo been earliest withdrawn from the infiucncc of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an inde})endent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the I’eigning monarch, and 
whose interests arc the first to bo sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of h(u* 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes theiiiselves are 
naturally brought uj), always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers ; the cliiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the maintenance of any })rinciple or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gvatify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account ; the people, thoroughly indifferent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable tliem to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests ; in sliort, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, •which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions which are commonly enter- 
tained regarding the dynavstics which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an ungenial climate, which 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we h.ave already, within tlie half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of tlieir own iidoption, were aide to accomplish in more 
than ten times that period and, drawing auguries from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success whicli 
has hitherto attend(id our endeavours, we sliall follow tliem up by 
continuous efforts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India, 

^ I speak only with reference to my own Presidency, the North-Western Provinces, 
hongal is said to be a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve- 
ment, except mere English education. To tbo Nortb-Western Provinces, at least* 
cannot be applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared with the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bridges, and canals. Even hero, in the 
very seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads Avbere one 
never existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, whicli is better than any 
niail-voad of similar extent in Europe, and to which the Emperors never had anything 
in tlic remotest degree to ho compared. The bridge of Jaunpur is the only one that 
can enter into competition with our bridge over the Hiiidun, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Ida, the Khanaut, 
and the Kiili-nadi. In canals wo have been fifty times more effective. In- 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress in the Dofib and liohilkhand. The scientific survey 
alone of the North-Western Provinces is sulBcient to proclaim our superiority ; in 
which every field throughout an area of 52,000 square miles is mapped, and every 
man’s possession recorded. It altogether eclipses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any country in the world can pro- 
duce. Finally, be it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can bo fairly instituted. It is to bo hoped we shall not be 
idle during that long period. 
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Henry Miers Elliot %vas one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq., of Pimlico liodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that gentleman. Tic was born in the year 1808 . Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the vonerabh^ 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re- 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere ho left, was one of the 
senior prfefects. During his residence there he devoted hiiuself 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared in its dis- 
tinctions, having gained both the silver medals f(.)r speaking. 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission into that further temple of learning, which may be I'cgarded, 
in fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist estal)lishment, New 
College, Oxford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determined an opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. From a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it ])ecamo 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Ilaileybury, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might b(^ obtained whosci varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College : under the pressure of necessity such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wallahs to pass an examina- 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursuing such studies, his proficiency in tlio 
Oriental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the India House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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thus the good fortune to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
Ids future career tended not only to maintain, but to exalt. After 
emerging fixun his noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
younger civilians were then distinguished), ho was ai)pointed 
assistant to tlie magistrate, and collector of Ihireilly, and succes- 
siv(‘]y assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradabad, Secretary to 
the Sadder Board of Bevenue for the North West Provinces, and 
in 1847 li(^ becauKi Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foioign Ihpartment. While holding this ollice he accompanied the 
Governor-General, Lord llardiiigc, to the Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of which he drew up a most clabomte and exhaustive 
memoir. Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filled the same 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie^s 
administration. ITis distinguished services were freely recognized 
by tlie Ci'own as well as by the Company. He received from 
the former the honour of a K.C.B.-ship ; his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorshiji of the Norlli West Provinces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health in the cipiable 
climate ol’ the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 184G Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of his Sup- 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.’’ The Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to (comprise the whole series of Indian terms in official use 
throughout the countiy, and if, in Ih'ofcssor Wilson’s liands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less the fault of the l^lditor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him; while Sir 
IT. Elliot’s ^‘Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — the history and ethnic afiinities of the hereditary tribes, 
with whom he, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, in intimate 
official association, settling in detail the state demand upon eacli 
member of the Patriarchal Village Communities of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Henry Elliot published the first volume of his 
‘‘Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET CODDIGENDA. 


Page 33, in line 11, for ‘‘Khurdsdn/’ read “Sind and Khin’dsdn,” and in 
line 13, insert “ Vol. xxi.” 

Page 129, line 11, for “sixty,” read “seventy.” 

„ 158, „ 3, after “ Jlalhdr,” insert “on the land of Barfizf.” 

,, 214, „ 20, add, “This translation has been puhlisluul as No, xii. 

New Scries, Selections of the Ilecords of the Govern- 
merit of Bombay, 1855.” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “the.” 

,, 508, add as a note to the article on th(3 .Fats, “ See Masson\s Journey 

to Kelat, pp, 351-3 ; also Zeitschrift f. d. Knndfj des 
Morgenlandes, Vbd. lib p. 209.” 
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SALSILATU-T 'rAWArJlvIl 


OF Tin: 

^]KUrH.VNT STLAKVlVN, 

WITH .MHHTIOAS BY 

AUi;' ZAIDT-L MASAN, 01' SrnA'i\ 

The o:irlirsi iiilonnalioii which I’luropi' dcrivcul I'niiii the 
wriliii^'s of the Arohs upon India and th(‘ laiid.s adja<‘('nt, was 
lhat whicli llu' Ahlx' iunuiudot puhli.slKHl, in lh(^ year 1718, 
under liu* Idle Ancicftncs llclations dvs Indc.^ vt da la Chine 
de deux cofjageur-'^ JSlahontetans qui y alia rent da /is le ix^' sieola 
(le notre e/'eA I>y a curious coincidence tlie work so translattnl 
liappiaied to he the (airliest \vork extant ot tlio Ai’uh geoyrapliers 
relatiii”’ to fiidia.. So nov(‘I and unexpected was tlie liyht tlius 
tlirown u])on the larlh(‘r hhist, tliat the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some assiuled his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out tin* diNcrejiaiicies hetwtaui the stat(mients of his work 
and the accounts of tluj Jesuit missionaries in China. ![(' had 
givt'ii no precise account of liis mauuscrijits, Ikukh' some did not 
Ju'sitafe to accuse him of downrii;dit forgery. Time has shown 
the emptiness of most of tlieso charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, hut his faults and mistakes were those of a, man 
who had to deal with a dillicult suhjeot, one which, even a century 
later, long deterred M. lleinaud from grappling with it. 


VOT. I, 


1 
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Tlic MS. from wliicli Iveiijuidot made liis ti'jtiLMlntioii was found 
1>V liini ill t,lio library formed liy tlie minister Colbert. Tliis col- 
lection descended to the Oointo de Seignelay ; and subs(‘<|m‘ntly 
nnu'ged into the l)ibliotlie<|ne Royah'. Tien; in J7()f th(‘ (*(‘le- 
brated scholar Degiiignes found the A!S., and wrote more' than 
one article n]»on it.^ 

In the yc'ar ISII M. Laugh's print('d tlu' text, and j^ro- 
inis(‘d a translation ; but he liad made no progress Avith the 
latter at the time of his death in 1S21«. Tint t('xt so printed 
nanaiiu'd influx stores of the imin’imerie Royale until the, year 
18 If, when M. Reinaud piiblislu'd it with a translation and 
notes, ])refacing the whole with a Preliminary Uisr()urs(‘ on the 
early Ceography of the Last, full of valuable intbrmalion and 
(M'iticism. Idie following observations upon the Avoi-k are con- 
d<'n>!ed from INI. R(;inaiurs ; tlie translation is also taken fi'om 
his.^^ 

The title whi(di Renaudot gave to his book is imt quite 
accurate. He speaks of tAvo travellers, while tlier(‘ was only oin? 
Avho Avrote an account of his <jwn travels. Tlit^ ba^is of the Avork 
and thaf whicdi Ixairs in the text tlu^ title ot‘ Rook 1, is tln‘ 
account Avritten by a merchant iianu'd Snlaiman, Avho embarked 
on the J\*rsian Gulf, and made S(;veral voyages to India, and 
( ■hina. This bears tlio dat(^ 237 a.u. (<Sol The second 

part of the Avork Avas Avritten by Ahii Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Siraf, a 
connoisseur, who, although lie never traveled in India and (fliina, 
as he himself expressly states, made it Ids business to modify and 
coiiqdetc the AVork of Snlaiman, by reading, and by questioning 
iravellei's to those countries. Mas’ildi nu't this Ahu Zaid at 
Basra, in SOo a.h. (91 (> A.i).), and acknoAvkslges to liave 
<]t‘rivo(l information from Jiim, some of Avhi(di lie laqirodiKjed in 

^ .I()\ir. (R'w Sav., Novcnibre, 1704. Notices ct Extraits dcs AISS., Tonic i. Soc 
who Vhin. (Ic I’Acjul. dcs Jnscrijitions, Toino Axxvii. ; Jour. Asiatlquc, iv scri(', 
T. viii., 101 ; Asiatic Journal, vol. xxxiii., p. 234. 

“ ‘‘ Rclatious dcs Voyng-cs faites par Ics Avabes et les Persaus dans I’Tndc' et a la 
CliiiK'.” 2 Tom., 24mo., Paris, 1845. 



THE ]\IEUCIIAXT SULATMA'X. 


his ^To:](.lovv\- of as a comparison of the lollowiiii:' 

(‘xtraets will sliow. On tln^ other liand, A.hu Zaid was ind(!))te<l 
to Atash'idi lor some of Ids statements. Jle lu^ver mentions him 
hy iiann‘, hid ri h'rs to liim as a ‘nnistw(‘i*t liy person.’’' The two 
works ]iave imieli in (*ommon, hnt Mashldi is gmerally more 
d(‘tail(‘d. Ahu Zaid (Inislo's Ids work witli tliesc words : Snell 

is tile most interi'sling matlia-tliat 1 hav(‘ ln‘ar<h annmg the many 
aerounis to wldeli maritime adventure has given birth. I Inivi' 
refraimal from ri'eording tlio false stories wldeli sailors tidl, and 
whi(‘li the iKi.rrators tln'nisi'lviss do not beli(‘V(a A faitlifiil ai'eoiint 
although sh<»rt, is prele'rable to all. It is (Jod who guides us in 
tlu‘ right way.'' 

KXTKAOTS. 

( )J)sri‘rnl!niis cm f]h‘ t.a/odr/es of <o/d Cinn(>. oiid tin n’ Sncci’cnj'ii^'. 

The inhabitaids of India and (1dua agree tliat there are four great 
or ju’ineipal kings iu tlie -world. 1’liey j‘la<‘e lla^ king of ilie Arabs 
(Khaliroi' l>aghd;i(b at tla^ heail of tliesc, I’er it is adnd.tted without 
dispud; tliat la; is the greatest ol' kings. First in wealth, and iu the 
sjihaulour of his (’(Uirl : hnt abov<‘ all, as elii^d* ol' tliat suhlina^ reli- 
gion which nothing exeids. Tlu‘ king of t ldna. reckons IdniseH’ next 
a.frer the king of th(‘ i\vahs. After him (‘omes the king of tlie 
({reeks,- and lastly the Halhara, prince of the ineii who liavi^ theij- 
<‘ars jiieriu'd. 

TIk; Halhara'' is the most (aninent of the princ(‘s of India, and the 
Indians aeknowledgx' his sujKn’iority. Fvery ])rinee in India is 
uiastt;r in Lis own state, hut all pay lannage t<’> tin; supremaey of the 
Halhara. Hdio i’e])r(\st'ntatiA'es sent ])y tin*. Ikdiiara to other juanees 
ai’O receivi'd with most profound i‘esp(n*t in order to slmw Idm 
honour, lie gives 3'i‘gular imy to his troo])s, as tlie practice is among 
tlie Ai'ahs. lie has many horses and elc'pliants, and immense wc'alth. 
The coins wldeh })ass iu his couiiliy are tin; Tatariya dirhams,'^ each 

^ IvcinaiuVs Moiii. sur rindc, p. 10, and Abonlfeda, I., liii.] 

~ [Itum.J ' ^ [See note A iu Appendix.] 

^ [Tlu's(' dii-lianiH are nientiencd by iibuost all these early writi'rs. Idrisi says tbev 
v. ere in use at Maiisilra, and also current in Ibo Malay Archipcbigo (Jaubert, }>. tSb 
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ot* wliicli W('j\i;Ls ;i (lirlmiii atid a half of tlu? of t.lio 

Tlicy arc dated lYom tbf^ yi'ar in wliicli tlui dynasty a(a[iiired ilic 
1]iron(\ 1'hey do not, like tlic Arabs, nso tlio Hijra of tbc prophet, 
hut date thcii' eras iVoiu tin^ iH'ginniuii; of tlxa’r kings’ rcigus ; and 
tlieir kuigs liv(‘ long, fro<pi<*niIy reigning for fil'ty y(‘ai*s. d’he iuhahi- 
tants ol’ the Ikilharffs country say that if tlnar kings reign and live 
i‘or a long time, it is stdoly in constvjueneo of tlui favour shoAvn t(» 
the Arabs. In fact, among all the, kings thei-e is no one to l)e found 
wlio is so [»artial to the Arabs as the Halhani : and his sul>jee-ts follow 
his example. 

Iki,ihai-a is the title l)orno l»y all tlie kings of this dynasty. It is 
similar to the (Josroi^s (of th ‘ IVrsians). and is not a pro]>er mune, 
d'lio kingdom of the llalliara eomnuauv's on tlu' sea side, at th(‘ coun- 
try of Komkam [ Ivonkan j, <»n ilm tongue of laml wliieh sti’etelies to 
(liiiu'i. d’lu.^ Halliard has around liiin sevc'ral kings witli wliom he is 
a.t war, hut v»diom he greatly exeels. Among them is the king 
of Jurz.~ d’his king maintains numerous foi\*es. and no (»tlier Indian 
prince lias so iim^ a (N'lvaliT. lit* is imfriendly to tin* Ai’ahs, still lie 
aeknowiodgos that the king of the Aralis is tlie gr(‘at<.'st of kings. 
Among lln^ jirinces of India tluTc^ is no groatei' fot* of the Mufiamina,- 
dan faith than he. Jlis t(-i-ritories fonn a tf)ngu(^ of land, lie has 
great riches, and his eanieks ami Imi’ses are nmma-ous. K\.eliang(‘s 
an; carried on in Ids states with silver (and gold) in <,lust, and there 
arc sahl to he mines (of these inetalsj in th(^ (Muintry. d’h.en' is no 
e<>untry in India inert; safe from rohhei-s. 

i>y the sid(‘ of tin’s kingdom lies that of ’i'dlak, wldeh is Imt a 

-iiid 162 ). Roiiiaiid suggests tliut tin- tcriii is iiUciidud to n-givscnt ‘‘ stuturo/’ uiul 
I’lat the cuius were tutrudiaiclnnus. (^^enl. siir fliule, p. 2116 ; Rel. des Vuv., ii., 16 ; 
Thomas’s Prinsep, 86 .) lii the eilitiou of Mas’udi tluiy arc called ^‘TTdii- 

riya/’ and Prof. (Ytwell stales tljat the samt* Avord is used in the Oxford MS. of I bn 
Khurdadba. Tliis rt'adiiig giv(s weight to a suggestion made by Mr. Thomas, that 
those dirliains were e.oiiis (d* th(^ T’ahirhhs, who were reigning in Khurhshii, {ind 
•exorcised authority over tSistaii in tlic tiiin; of our author Kulainiaii.] 

' [This agrees with Ibu Khurdiulha and Iilrisl, hut differs from Ibn IJaiikal; see 
posL'} 

p Ibn Khurdadba concurs in this reading, but Mus’udi bas ‘^Juzr,’" a near 
approaoli to “ Guzerat.” Reinaud suggests Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (Rob 
des Voy., xev.), but Mas’ffdi places the Jhiiiura or Rodha there at the same period.. 
The questiou is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 
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siDJill sijito. Tlio Avoijien are wliitc, aiul the rnest ])eaiiliful iu 
Iiidiii. 1ho lives at peace Avitli liis lUM^h hours, because lii^ 
soldiers are so lew. lie esteems the Arabs as highly as the Jialhare. 
does. 

ddiese tljix'e stales bord(;r on a kmgdoin c-alled liulirni,^ vrliicli is 
ill ^var wiili that oi'durz. The king is not held in veuy high ( slima- 
tl(m. jb‘ is at war with the Ikdhara as lie is with the king of Jnrz. 
Ifis tr() 0 ])s an^ more numerous than thosir of th(‘ Ikilhara, the king of 
Jurz, or the king (d" dXdah. It is said that wlien h(' goes out to lialth' 
he is follow<‘d by about oO.nOO el(‘]>hmits. He takes the liehl only 
in \vint(U*. bee;ni.se (di'jhants (‘annoL endure Ihirst, and cam only g(» 
out in th(' cold S(‘ason. It is stated that there are from lento lifteen 
thousand iik'U in his army who ari' (anployed in fulling and washing 
eloths. ddau’c is a slulF made in his (‘oiintry whieli is not to Ik; found 
<‘ls('whei*i‘ ; so fine and delicate is lhi> matmhd. tliat a di’css made, of 
it may ix' passi'd through a signet-ring. It is made of cotton, and we 
have siK-n a ])ic(K'. of it. 'frade is earried on ]iy means of kauris, 
which ao' the (airri'iit nuuny id’ the country, dhey hawe gold and 
silv(‘V iu th(‘ (KUintry, aloes, and tin; stuir called sduHira, of which 
.'iKiihihs are made, ddie siri[H‘<l hnn/iaii' ov larhuhlan is found in tins 
eoiTitry. It. is an animal whieh has a single horn in the middle ei‘ 
its j'onhead, and in tliis horn there is a iiguro like unto that oi' 
a man.- ^ 

After (his kingdom there is another situated in the interior of tlu^ 
eountiy, away from the sea. It is called Ivasldu'n. 'flie pi'ople are 
Avliite, and pierce their ears, lliey are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountains. 

Afterwards eojiies a, sea, on the shores of wliieh there is a king«lom 
e-illcd Kfi'anj.® Its king is jioor and proud, lie colleels large 

If ' 

• Tilt; position of tlieso kiiigdoiiis is disoiissotl in noU; A in Appeatlix.] 

2 [Mas’udf gives tlioso possng(;s -witli a few vcrljal aiti'rafions. Tlio translation 
of tin; Paris edition says, “They export from this eountiy the liair called Samara, 
fr()m which tly-whisks are made, with handles of ivory and silver. These are hold 
over the heads of princes when they give audience. It is in this country tiiat the 
animal culled an nishun^ ‘ the marked,’ or vulgarly karlxad-JaHy is found. It has one 
liorn ill the middle of its forehead.” Maijnndi, vol. i., 38o.] 

3 [Mas’ildi writes Piranj,” see poHt^ page 25, Ileinaiid says “ the coast of Coro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Kaliiiga on that coast.] 
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(juantities of and is etinally well provided with eh'pliants’ 

teeth. Tliey oat pc])pcr gr(‘eu in this country because it is scarce. 

Q o o Q 

When the king of Rarandib dies, his coipse is canhal on a low 
carriage very near the ground, witli the head so atta(h(‘d to the l,>a(^k 
of the vehicle that the oceijuit touches the ground, and tlu^ hair (b*ags 
in the dust. A woman follows with a Inooin, who sweeps the dust 
on to the fa <‘0 of the corpse, and cries out, ** O nuu], l)cliold ! Tins 
man yesterday was your kiiig; lie reigned over you and you obeyed 
his orders. Sec now to what ho is ]>roug]it ; lu^ lias bid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of (haith has carried olf his soul. Do not 
allow yoursefves to b(^ led astray by the ph‘asuros of this life.” ami 
such like words. The c(‘remoiyv lasts for three days, afi(‘r which the 
bodv is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, ami tlie asln's scat- 
tered to tlu* winds.^ All the Tiidiaiis luirn tliei»‘ dead. Raramhh is 
the last of tlie islands de]>eml(uit «)n Imlia. Somidimt'S when tlic 
corpse of a king is burnt. Ills wives cast thmnsidvcs ujion tlu' ])ile 
and ])urn witli it ; but it is for them to choose wlictlier tliey will do 
do so <n- not. 

In India tliere are pci'sons who, In aecordaneo with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely commuui(.‘-at(‘ 
with the rost of mankind. Roiuctiriies (lay have iiotliing to cat Imt 
lierbs and the fruits of the foi’est. Som(‘. ol' them 

go about naked. Otlicrs stand naked with the face turned to tlui sun. 
Laving nothing on but a pantluT’s skin, lii my travels I saw a man 
in the position 1 liavo descrilied ; sixteen yc^ars aftia-wards 1 retuiaual 
to that country and found him in the same ]>ostiu’e. What astoiiishetl 
mo was that lie was not imdtcd liy tins lieat of the sun. 

. In all thes(^ kingdoms tlie nohility is considered to fonn hut one 
family. l?ower resides in it alone. Ihc princ</s jiame theij- own 
suceessors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of tlu* 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise tlie sujircmacy of any one 

^ [Mas’ucli and Idrfsi gave the same account. Tlie former says lie had witnessed 
the ceremony himself. Idrisi refers the custom to the kings of India. Ma(;'Oudi, 
Tome i., 69. Idrisi, po8tP[ 
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sov(a‘eifi;ii. Eiicli oik 3 is liis own master. Still tlio Balharja has tlie 
title of “ kiii^’ of Idiigs,” 

• The Chinese are men of j)leasurc ; Init the Indians condemn plea- 
sure, and abstain from it. They do not take wine, nor do th(3y take 
vinegar wliich is made of wine, niis docs not arise from religious 
scruples, I nit from their disdain of it. They say Tlie prince who 
drinks wine is no true king.’’ The Indians are surrounded by one- 
niies, who war against them, and they say ‘^IIow can a man avIio 
inel)riatt^s himself conduct the business of a kingdom?” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for compicst, but the occasions 
ari' ra.r<e I havt‘ never sc*en the people of oiuj country su])mit to the 
authorily of anotlier, except in the case of that country which (H)mes 
next to the. country of ])epper.^ When a king subdues a neigh])our- 
ing stale, he ])laces over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen prince, Avho carries on tin? government in tlio name of the 
con([neror. 'ilio inhalutaiits would not suffer it to bo othevwi,s(‘. 

Tlie ])riiicipl(‘s of the religion of China were derived from India. 
The Cliiiu'se say that the Indians brought buddlias into the countiy, 
and that they liav(‘. been tlio real masters in matters of religion. In 
both countries they believe in the nieteinj^s^^chosis, hut there arc 
some ditlereiices ution matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay. The king asseinhlos them only in case of a ndigious 
W'ar. They tluui ciune out, anel maintain themselves Avithout 
rece^iving anything from the king.” 

Book II . — The words of Ahu Zaidn-l ITnsaiij of Sirdf. — I have 
careifully read this book, that is to say the first l>ook, haA’ing rosoh^cd 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I hav^e gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, collecting all the iiTorination 
I could upon those matters about Avhich tlie author lias not spoken, 
o Q o o 

Among the stories® Avljicli arc cuiTont in the country (of Zabaj) 

» [Malabar.] 

2 [It lias been previously remarked that the BalbarSi paid bis troops.] 

3 [Mas’udi relates this story also. Ma 9 oudi, Tome i., 62.] 
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about ancient times, there is one conceniing a king of Kumar, ^ tlio 
country which produces the aloes called kumnri. Tliis country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the coiitinoiit of India) on that side 
Avliich faces the country of the Arabs. There is no kingdom which 
lias a more dense population than Kumar. Hero every one walks on 
foot. Tlie inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Nothing indecent is to be seen in this country. 
Kumar is in the direction of the kingdom of the IMaharaja, of the 
island of Zubaj. There is about ten days’ sailing between the two 
kingdoms, but when the wind is liglit the journey 

takes as much as twenty days. It is said tliat in years gone by the 
(country of Kumar came into the hands of a young prince of very 
hasty temper. Tliis prince was one day seated in his palace, 
situated on the banks of a }*ivcr, the water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of Tnik. There was the distance of a day's jour- 
ney between the palace and the sea. The wazir was m^a-r tlie king, 
and the conversation turned upon the ornpin^ of the Maharaja, of its 
sjdendour, the nund^er of its subjects, and of tlie islands suhordinato 
to it. All at once the king said to the wazir, I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gratify. 

I should like to see before mo tlie bead of the king of Zaliaj in a 
dish.” Tliesc words passed from nioutb to month, 

and so sju’cad that they at length reached the oars of tlie Mcdiiiraja. 
c? o o o That king ordered his waziT to have a thousjuid ves- 
sels of medium size prepared, with their engines of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many anns and soldiers as it could carry, 
c? o o o AVlien the preparations were ended, and everything 
was ready, the king went on board his fleet, and proceeded witli his 
troojis to Kmnar. The king and his warriors all (tarried tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day. Each 
one carried his own hrush on his person, and ncvc]' parted fi'om it, 
unless he entrusted it to his sci'vant. The king of Kumar knew 
nothing of the imiicnding danger until the fleet had entered the river 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Maharaja had landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the king of Kumar unawares, and seized 


^ [The country about Cape Kum&ri, qr Comorin.] 
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upon liis i)alacc, for tlie officers laid taken Tie tlion made a 

])roclamatiori assuring safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
.tlirone of Kumar. He had the king broiiglit forth, and 

had his h(.\*id cut off. The Maharaja then addressed the wazir, 
‘*1 know that you have borne 3 ^ours(‘lf like a true minister; receive 
now tlie recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if iie would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man tit to oc(ai])y the throne, and seat him tliercon instead of 
this foolish fellow.” The IMahaiuja returned immediately to his 
country, and neither ho nor any of his men tonelicd anytliing 
beloiiging to the king of Ivumar. Afterwards the 

Maharaja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it in a 
's’ase, ho sent it to the ])rinee who then occaipied tlie throne of 
Kumar, with a letter. TVhen the news of these eve] its 

spread among the kings of India and China, the Malairaja rose 
greatly in their oslimatioii. From this time the kings of Knmur, 
when they rise in the morning, always turn Inwards the country of 
Zilbaj, and ]>ow themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Maharaja. 

In the states of the Balhani, and in other provinces of India, one 
may see men burn tliemsehTS on a pile. This arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metcnipsjrdiosis, a faith which is rooted in their 
hearts, and about which they have not the slightest dou])t. 

vSome of the kings of India, when they ascend the tlirone, liave a 
quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. Attaclied to 
the king’s ])erson arc three or four himdivd companions, who liave 
joined him of their own free will without com])iilsioii. When the 
king has oaten some of the rice, he gives it to his conqianions. Each 
in liis turn approaches, takes a small quantity and cats it. All thos c 
who so cat the rice arc obliged, wlien tlie king dies, or is slain, to 
burn themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king’s 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a, vestige 
of these men ought to ho loft.^ 

-o o o o 

When a person, either woman or man, hecoinos old, and the senses 
arc enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into the 
1 [ Bcinaudot and Eeinaud refer this to tlie Kairs of Malabar.] 
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fire, or to drown him in the watoi-; so firmly are the Indians 
persuaded that they shall return to (life upon) the cai’tli. In India 
tliey ]>urn the dead, 

Tlic island of Sarandib eontains the mountain of precious sfemes, 
tlui pearl fisheries, etc, Precious stones, red, ^reen, 

and yellow, arc obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandih. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought u]) by the tide. The water cariles them into caA'inais 
and grottoes, and into the places whore torrents descend. Tliere are 
men apiminted to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes precious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as in mines; these stones are accompanied by (‘arthy inatter, 
whicli has to bo sej)a.raicd from them. 

The. kingdom of Sarandib has a law, and its doctors assiunblc from 
time to time like as among us the men assemble who collect the tra- 
ilitions <jf the Prophet. Tlu^ Indians go to the doctors, and writ(‘ 
from their dielation the* lives of the ])ro2>hets, and the ])rece[»ts of the 
law. 'Inhere is in tlie island a great idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated Iiy travellers. 'Inhere an' also temples 
which must hiWQ cost considerable sums of mom^}". 'Jlicre is a 
numerous colony of Jews in SarandO), and pco])]e of otluT religions, 
cspecialty Manichcans. Tlie king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion.^ Great licentiousness prevails in lliis country among the 
women as well as the men. Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in sonic woody place. 
The more serious of the merchants of Sinif avoid sending their sliips 
here, especially if there arc young men on hoard. 

Among tlic Tndiaiis there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, wliom tlu'.y call llralimans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, pliilosophers, 
diviners, and those wlio draw omens from the flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are diviners and jugglers, who jierform most astonish- 
ing feats. These observations arc ('speciidly aiiplicaldc to Ivanauj, a 
large country forming the em2)irc of Jurz. 


^ [Sec Jaubert’s Idrisi, p. 71.] 
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^Thcii (in nccanid of the Jiail'urjts or JlniradU, of the inns for 

trancllvrs, and of the, fonrtcmns (dlached to the temples. ] 

• 

The idol (tailed Muliini is situut(^d in flic envii-ons of J^Iaiisura, and 
|)CO]de conui on ])i] ‘primages to it from many niontlis distance. Tliey 
bring tliitlier tlic^ Indian aloes called al I'dmnuit, from Kiimrun, tLe 
iijimo of tli(^ c'oiinlry in whicli it grows. TJiosc aloes arc of tlie finest 
quality. Tlicy are given to the mini.st(U\s of tlie tem])lo for use as 
iiK.'onsc. Tliesii aloes are sonudimes wortli as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana. The aloes are so soft that tlicy will rei’cive the impres- 
sion of a. seal. ]\l(‘rchants buy them of ih(‘ miuistors of th(i temple. 

0 O 

The kings of India ai*o mauistonnal to wear earrings of pixadous 
stones, mount('d in gold. They also W(‘ar necklaces of groat value, 
fornual of (lie most ])reeious red and green stones. Pearls, however, 
are held in flu* highest (isteem, and are gnaitly souglit after. 

Pormcrly the dinars of fi'ind, (*aeh of wlii(*h is worth three and a 
irailion of tlie ordinary dinars, were lu'ongbt into India. Emeralds 
(dso Avoro im])orted from Egypt, mounted as s(‘als, and enclosed in 
boxes. Coral and the' stone (hihiaj^ wevo also imported. This trade 
has m)W e(‘ascd. 

JMost of the ]>j*i'rje{;S of India, Avheii they hold a court, alknv tlieir 
Avomen to bc‘. seen l)ytlu' meiiAvho attend it, Avhether they bo natives 
or foreigners. No Aall eoneeals them frc*m tlu! eyes of the visitors. 


[A stone iescmbling’ tlio emerald,] 
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IT. 


K1TA13U-L MASALTK WA-L MAIMAUK 


OF 


IBN KHUllDADBA. 


vVbu-l Kasim ’Ubaidu-llah bin "Abdu-llali bin Kliiirdadba is 
better known as Ibn Klinrdadl)a, a name di'rived from liis grand- 
fathor, who was a tire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. Ibn 
Khurdudba attained higli oflico under the Klialifs, and emjdoyed 
his leisure in topograpliical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his Book of Roads and Kingdoms.’’ He died in 
oOO AIL, or 912 A.i)d Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurdadba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abii Is,]idk Istakhri, and 
the real author of tlie ^‘Oriental Hcograpliy translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley. This question w^as set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdudba, wdiicdi 
appeared in Sir H. Elliot’s first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdudba has lately been published with a 
translation by M. Barbier de Meyiiard, in the Journal Asiatiquo 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originallyappeared 
in the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 


^ [See Rcinaud’s Aboulfeda I., p, 67, and Journ. Asiatiqnc, Jan., 1865.] 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give tlie Paris readings, where 
tlio differences are such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
.version. The passages in brackets have been taken from the Paris 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

EXTllACTS. 

[Tlio greatest king of India is the Balhara, or ^Mving of kings.' ' 
The other sovereigns of this country are those of Jaba, Tiifan, Juzr 
[Guzerat], Ghanah, Itahnii, and Kamriin. The king of Zabaj is 
calhid Ainkjitd and the king of the isle of the eastern 

sea Mfiliaraja 

Idle kings and peo]de of Hind rc.'gard fornication as lawfful, and 
wine as iinLiwi'ul. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, but the 
king of Kmnar" holds both foniication and the use of wine as un- 
lawful, The king of 8arandip convoys wine from ‘Irak for his 
consumption. 

The kings of Hind take gi'oat delight in maintaining elephaiits, 
and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants are, generally, 
about nine cubits bigb, exct'pt those of ’Auab,^ which t'lrc ten and 
eleven cubits. 

The greatest king of India is tlio llalhara, 'whose name imports 

king of kings.” He wears a ring in which is inscribed the follow- 
ing senicnee : ^Vbat. is begnii with nssolutioii ends witli success.” 

The next eminent king is he of d\‘ilan ; the third is kiiig of Jaba ; 
the fourtli is he of Juzr: the Tdtariya dirhams are in use in his 
dominions. The fifth, is king of ’Aiia;‘^ the sixth is the IhilmuV 

' [In a subscquGiit passage lie says, “ The king of Zabaj is called Maharaja,’^ and 
this agrees wdlli Mas’Cidi.] 

- [Kiiiniir is tlie country about Cape Comorin, Travancore, etc. Kazwini makes 
the same statement respecting Ivumkr but he refers to Ibii Fakiyah as uis autho- 
rity. He adds that wine-drinkers were punished by having a liot iron placed on 
tbeir bodies, and kept there till it got cold. Many died under the infliction.] 

3 [So says Sir II. Elliot’s text. The Paris translation reads, ^^aghbdb, Tallees 
spacieuses et otciidues qui s'avanccut dans la mcr.” Suluimfin and Mas’iidi place 
these valleys near Ceylon, page 22. Rcl. des Voy. i., 128.] 

^ [The Paris version hero reads “ *Anah," but in the first paragraph the name is 
given as Ghanah,’" Sir II, Elliot’s text has ’Aba.”] 

6 [ Rahma” in the Paris translation; aUf*i maksiira,} 
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^iiul bcfcwocn liini and tlio other kings a communication is kept up l)y 
sliipsA It is stated tliat he lins in liis possession live thousand^ ele- 
phants ; that his couutiy produces cotton clutlis and aha? wood. 
The seventh is the king of Ivainnin, wliieh is contiguous to (diiua. 
There is jdeuty of gold in this country. 

[From the f‘fontier of Kirimin to IMansura., eighty parasangs ; this 
route passes through the country of the Zats [dats'|, wlio k('('[) watch 
over it. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistan, to Alnltam two months’ 
Journey. Ahdtan is called “tlie farj of the house of gold,” l.)oen.use 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, lieiitenatit of A1 liajjiij^ found forty 
hahlrs of gold in one house* of that city, wliich was henceforth cndled 
' House of Gold.” Farj (split) has here flu? sense of frontier,” A 
haJidr is wortli Boo and each Mffu two r/Z/s.] ^ 

[Coi'NTKiES OF Srxi). — A1 Kairunya [Kiihiin ], Alakran, Al 
(or rather, country of the IMcds), Kandaliar, Kasran,*’ Xiikan/' Kan- 
diihil, Kinnazhun, Anniihil, Kjtnhali, Salibfui, Sadiisfin, Debal, Iiusak, 
Al Daur [Alor], Yandan, AFultan, Siiuhin, i\Iandal, Salman, SaVrasb, 
Karaj, liumla, Kuli, Kanauj, Fan'di | T)roach ].' j 

There is a road tlcrough the city of Karkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia. 

Tlio island of Kluirak lies iifty parasangs from Olndla. It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and ju-oduces wheat, ]>alm trec's, and 
Aunos. The island of Tjal'at^ is at a distance of eighty ])arasangs from 
tliat of Kharak, and has cultiAAatcd lands and trees. Jt is t\^A) para- 

^ [The Paris version reads instead of and translates 

“ Lcs Etats dc ce dernier sent distunts dc tons les antrc’s cPniu; annec do marche."] 

2 [“ Cmquantc mille.” P.] 

2 [A ritl is one pound Troy.] 

^ [A large town in Makraii, Marusidu-1 IttihV.] 

^ [A city in Sind. Mar&sid.] 

•5 [A town of Tds, near Nishapdr. Marfisid; Abfi-1 Fida; Sprenger’s Pontes, 
Map 4.] 

• [The locality of several of these countries is discussed in a note. Appx. A,] 

^ [I do not find this pavssage in the Paris version, Quatrcmerc proposed to rc'ad 
normuz for Karkdz. Jonr. dos Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

® [Sir n, Elliot’s text has “Luhin,” hut the Paris version reads Lafet : it is tho 
‘Lahet’ of Ichisi, and the * Lafet’ of Istakhri, probably tho Isle of Kcnii.” 
Quatrcm^rc, in lour, des Sav, Sep, 1850. Sprenger’s Kouics, 79.] 
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sfilgs in longtli iuid l)ve;i«lt]i. From Tjulat to tlie isLiiul of Al)ruii 
arp S(‘V('U ]):ir{isan^8 ; it produces palm trees and wlieat, and is a 
parasano* in l(*no-f]i jtnd liroadtli. From iVbriin to tli<^ island of Ivlim’ 
ai'e seven para,saii<^s ; tliis island is only half a parasang in extent, 
and is nninliahited. Fj‘om Kin'n to the island of Kis.'-^ seven para- 
sangs ; the isLmd is four parasa,njii;s in extent. In it are produced 
wheat, palm tnios, and tlio lilce ; tln^ hdiahilants dive for pearls, 
which are hero of excdlont (piality. From Kis to Jbn Kawaii '^ are 
^^ighteeii parasangs. it is Ihixie, parasangs in oxt(ait. The iidiabi- 
are hereti(ts, of the sect of the Ibazdcs. From II )n Kawan to 
Arftiun,"^ seven parasangs. From Armun to Nannasira''’ is seven 
‘ journey, and the latter is the boundary btiween Persia and 
8hul* From Ahirmasira to Debal is eight days’ journey, and from 
Debal to the junction of the rhuT •\Tihran with the s(.*a is two 
parasangs. 

From Sind are brought the costus, canes, and bamboos. From the 
]\ri]iran to BalcaiV' whicth is the first place on tbo borders of Hind, 
is four days’ journey. Tlie (.‘ountry abounds with canes in tlie liilly 
tra(*ts, but in th(^ plains wheat is ctdtivatcd. The people are wan- 
derers and robbers. From this place to the Mods are two parasangs : 
1h(‘y also are robl)ers. From <ho IMods to KoF arc two parasangs, 
and from Kol to Sindan is eighteen parasangs. In the latter grow 
the teak treci and canes. From Sindan to ]\Iali [^Malabar] is five days' 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
From Mali to Ballmn,^ is two days’ journey, and from Balbun to iho 
great sea,^ is two days’ journey. At Balbun tlie i-oute divides ; fol- 

^ [ISir II. Elliot’s text and translation reads “ Cluii.”] 

^ [Sir II. Elliot’s text and translatilon had Kasir. Quatremero suggested Ki'sh, and 
the Paris version gives Kis for Kish.] 

^ [Or “ Benou K&vaii,” P. Sir. II. Elliot’s text had “ Abarkhwhn.”] 

^ [“Ormnz.” P.] 

[Or Narmfishira, the Narmasir ” of Spixiiger’s Eoutes, and ** Nurmanshur ” of 
the Maps of Kirman.] 

® [Illegible in the Paris copies.] 

7 This is the first indication wc have of the Coles in this iicighhonrhood, if we ex- 
cept the K<v\is of Dionysius {Tcricg : 1148), which imist he looked for in another 
direction. 

^ [“ Balin,” in the Paris version.] 

” hajjat,” middle of the sea, gulf, great deep.] 
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lowing tlic sliore it takes two days to reach Ihis, wliicli is a large 
place where you can take passage to Sara n dip. Froiri ]5as to Saji^ 
and ’Askan, is two days' journey, in which latter plaeo rice is eiilti^ 
vated. Prom ’Askan to lyura three and a half pai’asangs, where 
several rivers discharge. Pj^om Kura to Kilakaii, Luar and Kanja,- 
is two days' journey, in all wliich Avheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into wliicli the wood of aloes is importiMl from Kiimul and other 
neighbouring ])laees, by the fresh-water r«)uto'^ in fifteen days. Prom 
Samundar to U'rasir^ is twelve parasaings; this is a great country, 
wliere are elepluants, buffaloes, and otlim* cattle, and various mer- 
chantalde commodities. The king of tliis country is veiy powerful. 
Prom U'rasir to Airui is four days' journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [Prom Hubaliii(‘?) to Sarandip, two days. ] 

\ After this foil oics the description of Fic d’ Adam. In another place 
the antlior continues Ills aetuand of India in these trords : — ] 

There are si.'Ven classes of Ifindus, viz., 1st, Sal^kufna,''' among 
whom arc men of liigli caste, and from among whom Icings are 
cliosen. The people of tlic other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd, Bralima, who totally abstain from 
wine and fermented Ii(piors. Grd, Katana, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine ; the daughters of the class of Brahma arc not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, hut the Brahmas take their 
daughters. 4th, Sudaria, who are by jirofession busb.andmon. Tlie 
dtli, Baisuni, are artificers and domestics. The Gtli, Sandalia., who 
perform menial othcos. 7th, Lahud their women are fond of adorn- 

1 [“Sandy.’’ P.] 

- [Sir n. Elliot’s text and translation had “ Kanhan, Wahva and Kanja,” but 
Jdnsi reproduces the names as “Kilkayaii, Lulu and Kanja,” There can therefore 
he no doubt that the Paris version now given is most correct. Ktlra (Kaikasar in 
Idrtsi) would seem to be near the mouths of the Colerooii. Kfinclii is the old name of 
Konjeveram.] 

3 [Sprenger suggests the Godavery (Post-und Reiscrouten, 80), hut this cannot he 
if Kanja is Khnchi.] 

^ [“ Urtasir ” in the Paris version, for whicli the editor suggests Kashmir ; but 
Ur-desa [Orissa] is surely intended. The following name “Aina” may possibly be 
meant for xViidbra [’ITdingana]. Sprenger says “ Palmiras” ?J 

* [Elliot’s text made the first syllable “ Skm.” The Paris version says “ Sahakferya 
(B. les Sabiens ; Ed. Sakrya).”] 

® [“ Les Z€n7ja musiciens et jongleurs.” P.] 
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llieiriselves, and tlio luon arc fond of amnsoiiioiits and games of 
skill.’ Ill Hind ilicro arc forty-two religions sects f p.art of tlicni 
ln'fieve in a Creator and Propliot (tlio blessing of God be upon 
tliein !) ; part d(*iiy tlic mission of a Proplict; and part arc atheists, 

^ Nono of ilio cjirly Ar;il)i;m Geographers notice tliis division into tribes or classes, 
[bnt tlH'V appear to have known it, see pp. 6, 10, 19 ; and Idrlsi n;j)roduces this 
passage', S(,‘e pout.] The Grecian Authors, on the authority of ^r<.‘gasthenos, divide 
the tribes into seven, and attribute tlic following cilices to them, wbicb arc very 
dili'ereiit from tliosc assigned by Ibn Kburdadba. 



Struho. 

Biudorm. 

A rrian. 

1-t Class. 

I’liilosiiphcrs 

riillosophers 

Sophists 

2iul ,, 

llusliandmcn 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

3 I’d „ 

Shejdierds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowherds and shepherds 


limiters 

sb(‘])berds 


nil ,, 

Artificers and 

Artificers 

Artificers, merchants, and 


merehants 


boatmen 

•jih „ 

AYarriors 

YTirriors 

Warriors 

Gill ,, 

Ins[)eetors 

Inspectors 

Inspi'ctors 

7th ,, 

Counsellors and 

Counsellors and 

Assessors 


assessors 

assessors. 



Vid. Si rah. Gmjr : lib: xv. 703-707. Arrian: Lidica 11, 12. Blodor : Sic: 
lib. Ti. 40, 41. and J/(f/asi/ienh Fraf/mcnfa. E. A. Scliw.inbeek, pp. 42, 121, 127. 
It is not easy to identify tlie names given by Ibn Ivlinrdadba. The tirst is unintel- 
ligible— tlie 2iid is evid(!nt--t]ic 3rd seems to indicate tlie Ksbatriyas— the 4t]i tlic 
Sudras — the dth the Vaisya— tbe Gtb tbe Cbandfilas— the 7tli the Bazignrs and itin- 
erant jugglers. 

- This is tb(’ number ascribed by tbe indignant Frenchman to England — “ Fortv- 
t wo religions I and only one sanec I !’' The ,larai’u-l llikayat increases tbe number 
of religions in India to jbrty-eigbt, and tlio Babjatu-1 Tawarikh, in the Faris Library, 
s(4s them down as 048. Set: Kasimirski, 214, and ]\Iem. sur riiide, 49, 
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TTI. 

MURirjU-L ZAIIAB 

OF 


AL MAS’U'Dr. 


Abu-1 Hasan ’Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baj,^IuUd,- 
and received tlie surname of A1 Alas’udi after an anc(.‘stor named 
Mas'ud, whoso oldest son accompanied the prophet in his lligAt 
from Mecca to Medina.^ The grcjater part of Mas^ld^^s life was 
spent in travelling’, and his wanderings extimded over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sw’ay, and otliers besides. 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that lie forgot the east, and so far to the east (China) 
that lie forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to bo one of the most admin^d writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
wore embodied in his work called “ Murujn-1 Zahab (Meadows 
of Gold), of whicli Ibn Khaldun, as fpioted by Sprenger, says, 
A1 Mas’udi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age — that ivS to 
say, in 330 (339) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations ; a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties; and ho distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbarians. A1 Mas’udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians,: to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts 


^ [See Reinaud’s Aboulfeda Introd. p. Ixiv.] 
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\tliicli form tho of th(;ir labours.’^* The date of birth 

ift" not known, but be died in Egypt in 345 a. it. (050 a.d.) 

* The firfc^t part of tbo Meadows of Gold” was translated into 
Ihiglish by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Ikirbier de Meynard and Pavad- do (knirteilh> (Paris, 1851). 
Ilotli these works have been used in the pr(‘paration of the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

Extracts. 

*** CiiACTER A^Il. — Mas'udt hnfliiH iJliti i'hnpfcr hij staiing if to he 
the ijmeral opiultni find India ivas the portion of the earth in Avbidi 
order and wisdom ])]'evail(Ml in distant ages. The India gave 
tbenisclAT'S a kiiig, lirabma the Gn^at, irho reigned OGG years, and 
in whose times (he hool' Sindhind \Hiddltdida] and, Arf(d)a]nul 
[Aryahludfa] were eomposed. His deseendaiits bav(^ retained to 
our days tbo name of Prahmans. 'J’bey are bonoun'd ])y Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. dliey do not 
cat tbo tiesb of any a-nimaf, and both men and ■women Avear 
yellow threads sus]H‘nded round thdr nocks, like a baldridv, to dis- 
tinguish them from tb(‘ other castes of India. He was sueeeeded hy 
his eldest son Bahhud, who reigned 100 years. After him came Zdmdn 
[.iLaina?], v'ho reigned, nearly 50 years. Tie Avas succeeded by 
Por [ Porns b wdm ga\"C battle to Alexander, ami Avas killed by that 
prince in single combat, after i*eigniug 140 years. After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of ‘‘Kalila Ava Dimna,” Avho reigned 110 
years. Balhit, the next Icing, reigned 80 years, but accoriling to 
other manuscripts, 150 years. He AAaas Ksiicceede<l by Koresh 
[Harsha ?J, Avho abaudouod the doctrines of tho ])ast, and introduced 
into India iicav religious ideas more suih'd to the requii’cments of the 
time, and more in consonance Avith the tendencies of his co- 
temporaries He died after a reign of 120 years. At his 

death disc.ord arose among tlio Indians, and they broke up into 
divers nations and tribes, each country having a chief of its OAvn. 
Thus were formed tho kingdoms of Sind, Kanauj, and Kashmir 
The city of Mankir, Avhich was the great centre of India, submitted 

^ [Sprenger^s Mas’Cidi, Preface.] 
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to a king* called the llalliani, and the name of tins |)viuco coiitintieB 
to Ids successors AsdiO reign in tliat (japiial nnlil tlie }»reseiit time 
GR>2 A.iT.) ^ 

lialia is a A'ast country, extending over sea, and land, and mqun- 
tai]is ; it Lorders on tlio country of Za]>aj [ Java ], wliicli is tlie kingdoi!^ 
ot tile Alaliaraj. llio king of the islands, avIioso doniiiiions si'iujprat© 
India auil (diinn. laii are consid<*red as j)art oj‘ India. India 
c^xlonds on the' side of the mountains to Klmrtisan and Sintl, as 
far ns Tihot. lliero prevails a great ditferenee of langaago and 
reliu'ion in these kingdoms, and thev are IVeqnentlv at Wiir with each 
oth(n'. The most of them helievi'. in the met(‘mpsy<‘h('>sis, or tho 
transmigration of tln‘ snul. The Hindus are distinet from all 
Mack ])eo]de, as tln^ Zanjis, the Damadains, and olliers, in ]Maiit of 
intelle'et. govirnment, philosophy, streiigtli of eemstitution,. and 
purity of colour. 

O Cf O O Cf 

Xo king t.‘,aii succeed to tlie throne in India lieforo lu' is tV»rty years 
oi’ng(; ; nor ditcs tludr sovereign ever appear licfonMlio piiLlie, (||EC0]>t- 
at cm-taiu distant intc'rvals, and tlien only lor tla^ iu>]K'( iion oSstato 
affairs. In tlieir o[)ini(m. tlu' kings lose thrar dignity and liring 
eonh.'inpt on their privileges if the ptdilic ga/.i's at thorn rnajuehtly. 
(Jovernment is mily maintained hy good f<M;ling and hy respect itr 
ilio various dignities of tlic stated 

Koyaity is limited to the descendants of one family- and m-vor goes 
to another. 'llie same is tlie case with tlic families of tho- wa/ars, 
kir/is, and other high ofticers. They are all (lioreditary and) never 
changOil or altered, 

Tho Hindus ahstain from drinking wim\ and censnre those who 
consume it; not becamso their religion forbids it, hut in thi; (h’cad of 
its eluuding ilioir reason and depriving them (d* its powers, li'it 
can he proved of one of their kings, tliat he has drank ( wine), he 
lorh'its the crown ; for ho is (not considered to he) ahlc to rule and 
govern (the empire) if liis mind is affoeted. 

o O O O o 

' [T 1 ic 3 Runs traiiKkilion. wiys, “ Lc poiivuir ne so inaintii'iit eliez (uix quo par lo 
dosjtotisnic ct le rospoct <lc la hierarchic politique.’* Sproiigor’s version is “Rlio 
inoiisurcs of govcnimcnt must be carried hy mildness in India, and hy degradation 
from a higher rank.”] 
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The p*ca,t(‘st of tlio kings of Iiulia in our time is flic llilliara, 
soveiuigu of the city of Maiikir. Many of the kings of ' India 
turn tlieiv facA'S towards liim in their ])rayers, and they make siip- 
]dica,tions to Ids and:)assadorSj who come to visit them. The kingdom 
TH* r>alhara is bordered by many other countries of India. Some 
kings have their leiTitory in the mountains away fi'oni the sea, like 
the Ihu, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafan, and others. Tlierc 
ani oth('r kings Avho possi'.ss both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balharji is eiglity Sindi parasangs from the sea, and the panisang is 
e(]uaJ to ciglit miles. Ilis troops and elephants arc innumcralde, but 
histroo]»s are mostly infaniry, In'caiise tlie seat of his governnKUit is 
among tlie mountains. One of the neighboming kings of India, 
who is far from tlie si'a, is tlu‘ Bauiii-a, who is lord of the city of 
KanauJ. This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom, 
lie* has largo armies in garrisons on the 3 lorth and (Ui the south, on the 
east and on the west, f(jr lie is surrounded on all sides by warlike In'ngs. 

CiiAPTEii TX. — Al-Jahiz siqiposes that the river Miliran in Sind 
»comes from the Nile, alleging as a proof tliat crocodiles live in it. 
I cannot understand how he advanced this as a proof, Tie states 
it in his book, Klfdhv-V Am sdr ica 'ajaibu-l hulddn^' (••On great cities 
and the wonders of the conntrics.’') It is an excellent Avork, but as 
the a,ut hor has ueA\!r made a- voyage and but few journeys and traveds 
through kingdoms and cities, be did not know that tlic IVIihran of 
Sind comes from Avell-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belonging to Kananj in the kingdom of Baniii’a, 
and from Kashmir, Kandaluir, and Tafan; and at length, running into 
Mfiltan, it receives the name of tlio IMihran ol' gold, just as j\Eultiin 
nieans boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Knraishite, and 
of the childrcm of Usamah bin Lawi bin Gbiilib, The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble lierc. Tlie lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansura is a Knraishite, Avho is descended from Ilabbar bin al- 
Aswad. 'Idle crown of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam. 

The river Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In the bays of this sea 
there are many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sindabur in the kingdom 
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of Bugliarn,’ in Tiulia, : the bay of Zabaj, in tlio dominions of the 
Maharaj, and tlio gulfs of the* agliyab [aglibab], wliicli extend towards 
the island of >Sarandib | Ceylon J. Croeodiles live more i>a,rl.ieu- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we luive said, in the estuaries of India, 
the watm* of wlii('h is for the most part sweet, because tlie stremus 
wliab form them are derived from the rains. 

CiiAPTEU XVL — The king of India is tlie Balhani ; tlio king of 
Kauauj, who is one of the kings of ^^ind, is liauiira;- this is a title 
common to all kings of Jvananj. There is also a city called Ilmiira, 
after its princes, which is now in the territories of Islam, and is om^ 
of tin* dependencies of .Multan. Tlirough this town passes one of 
tliC (five) rivers, Avliielj form together the river Yliliran in Sind, wliich 
is considered by fd-»lahiz as dorivaal frojji tlie Nile, and by otlua s from 
the Jaihuii of Khurasiin. This Ban lira, who is the king of Ivanauj, 
is an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India. Tlie king of Kan- 
dahar, who is one of the kings c»f Sind ami its mountains, is called 
Ilahaj ; this name is common to all sovm-eigns of that (M)untry. 
From his dominions comes the river Baid, one of tlui live rivers * 
wlikdi form the .^lihnin of Sind. Kandahar is called tlie country 
of the Bahhiit [UiijputV]. Another river of the live is called 
Baluitil, it comes also from the mountaijis of Sind, and rims througli 

^ [This must he intended for “ Bulhura,” in whose kingdom Siiuh'Lbdr seems to Lave, 
been situated.] 

' r fids name is so given in the Paris edition, hut Sjaenger reads it “ ILulah 
and the reference immediately afterwards to a place of the saiins ntmie among the 
depcndi'iicies of Multkn, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
called Budha, OciuTal Cunningiiam says this name “is stiid by ( Jildemeisti.T lobe 
Avritten Bovara in the original, for which he proposes to read Vocara for the wcll- 
knoAvn Baurava. From the Xing of Oiidlds Dictionary two dillercnt spellings arc 
quoted, as Bordn and Fordn ; while in FerisUta the name is either Korrah^ as written 
by Dow, or luiwaVy as written by Briggs. In Abu T Fedu tlni name is Noila. Kow 
as the name, of wdneh so many readings have just been given, was that of the king’s 
family or tribe, I believe we may almost certainly adopt Tovara as the true reading 
according to one spidlirig, and Torah according to the other. In the Sanskrit In- 
criptions of the Gwalior dynasty the word is invariably spelt Tomara. Xharg llai 
writes Tonm\To'ar ?']^ which is much the same as Col. Tod’s Tudr^ and the Tuvdroi 
the Kumaon and Garhwkl MSS. Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ayin Akhari, I find Tenore 
and Toonoor^ for which I presume the original has Tunwar and Tanwar. From a 
comparison of all these various readings, I conclude that the family name of the Baja 
of Kanauj in a.d. 915, when M as’ fidf visited India, was, in all probability, 2'ovaroi' 
TomarB Genl. Cunningham’s Archselogical Beiiort, Journ. As, Soc,, Bengal, 1864.] 
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the country of the Ralihut, which is the country of Kandahui* : the 
foijrth river (jonuis from tlie c,ountry of Kabul, and its mountains on 
’the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Crliaznin, Zara’iin, ar-Ituhhaj, and 
Bie country of Dawar, wliich is the frontier of Sijistan. Tlie last of 
the live rivers conies from the country of Kashmir. Tlie king of 
Kashmir lias the name of Uai, which is a general title for all the 
kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind. 

o o o o <> 

The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of Kanauj, extends about one 
hundred and twenty s(|Ufiro parasangs of Sind, each parasang being 
ecpial to c;ig]it miles of this eounh'y. This king lias four armies, 
according to the four (piarters of the wind. Kach ol’ tliein numbers 
700,000 Ol* 1)00, 00() men. The army of tlie north Avars against the 
prince ot IMultan, and Avith tlie Musulmaiis, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier. Tlie army of the south tights against the Ikilhara, king of Alankir. 
The otlier two armies march to meet enemies in cAX'ry direction. 

Q O O O O 

Multan is one of the strongest fixintier places of the ]\Iusalmans, 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty tliousand toAvns 
and villages. In it is the idol also known by the name of Alultan. 
Tie inliabitants of Sind and India perlbrm pilgrimages to it 
from the most distant ]dac(‘s : they carry money, precious stones, 
aloe-Avood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fultil their vows. 
The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Mrilt.-in is derived 
irom the rich pri^sents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-nmod of 
Kumar, AAdiieh is of the tinest quality, and one man of Avhich is 
Avorth 200 dinars AVhen the unbelicA^ers mardi 

against Multan, and the faithful do not feed, themselves strong 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdiUAv. 

When all the riAT.rs which we have enumerated have passed the 
‘‘boundary of the house of gold,” which is the meaning of the 
name of Multiin, they miite at about three days’ journey below this 
city and above Mansura, at a place called Dusliab,^ into one stream, 
which proceeds to the town of A1 Kui* [Alor], wliich lies on its western 

^ [Daub ? roforring either to the country hetAveen the Ghara and the Chiiiah or to 
that betAveen the Panj-nad and the Indus.] * 
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I.uink and belongs to Mans lira, where it receives the na me of Mihriin. 
'niere it divides into two branches, botli of wliich fall at the towiS of 
Sliakira,^ wliicli belongs also to one of tbc (list riots of IVIansura, Ibtoi? 
tlie Indian sea, under tlic name of Miliran of Sind, about two days^ 
journey from the town of Debal. ? 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from ^Lansura. 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above. 'JIjo estates and vill^^^ 
dependent on IMansura amount to tlireo liundred thousand, ^ho 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is constantly at war witli a nation called tlio M(m1s, Who 
are a race of Sind, and also with oilier races on the iron tiers of 
Like Mill tan it is on the frontier of Sind, and so are the towns ifluid 
villages belonging to it. Mansura has its name from ^lansur bin 
Jamhiii*, governor of tlio ’Ummayides. IIiu king of Mansura has 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is supported by live 
Imndrcd infantry in battle, as wo have ab’cady remarked ; and these 
elephants oppf^se thousands of hm'ses. 

C'j o o Q o 

Let ns now resume our short nc(M)unt of the kings of Si]id and 
India. The language of Sind is different (rom tliai of India. Sind 
is the country which is nearei the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is farther from them. The inhahitanfs of Mankir, which is the 
capital of tin; llalhara, speak the Kiriya ]anguag(‘, which has this 
jiamo from Kira, the place where it is spokiui. On the coast, as in 
Saimur, Siibara, Tana, and other toAvns, a language called Liiriya^ 
is spoken which has its name from the sea whicli washes those 
countries ; and this is the Larawi sea, whiidi has been dc'seribod 
above. On this coast tliere are great rivers, which run from tile 
south, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to south, 
excerpting the Nile of Eg;^'])t, and fhe jMihran of Sind, and a few others, 
o o o Qf q\i kings of Sind and India, there is no one who pays 
gTeater respect to the Musulnians than the Lalhani. In his kingdom 
Islam is honoured and protected The money (consists of 

dirhams, called Tuhiriya,® each weighing a dirham and a half. They 

^ [The Sanskrit “ S(igara.” Sec Mem. sur ITndc, j). 215.] 

2 [Sanskrit “ LGta,’’ the country about the mouth of the Nerhudda.] 

3 [Sprenger reads this Talatawiya, as docs another Paris MS. See note page 3.] 
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uro impressed with the dfito of t])e rei^n. Tlio Bidhara possesses 
many wa,r elephants. This country is also called Kamkar. On om.^ 
side it is e.xpos(Hl to the attacks of the king of Jiizr [Guzoral] ; a 
king who is rich in horses and camels, and ha.s a large army. 

* o o o 

Next tiomes the country of Tafan. The king is on friendly terms 
with tlu' iicigliljonring sovereigns and witli th(‘ Afoslims ; Ids military 
forces are less consideraJ)h‘ than those of the kings whom we have 
named. 

Q o o O Cf 

• Ihyond this kingdom is thatof Bahma, which is tlu^ title fortJieir 

kings, and generally at the same tiim^ their name, llis dominions 
border on those of the king of Juzr | rjnz(‘rat |. and, on one sid(‘, on 
thos(‘ of tile llalhara, with both of whom h(‘. is frecpuaitly at war. 
Tlie llahma lias more troops, ele]»hants, and horses, than the BalLiini, 
the king of Jnzr and of Tafan. 'When ho tak(‘s tlu' tiidd, he has no less 
than tlfty thousand ch'])hants. lie never gocjs to war but in winter, 
b(‘cause eh-'phants cannot bear thirst. Ills forces are generally 
(‘xaggeratc'd ; some jissert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his camp is from ten to tifteen thousand The 

kingdom of Bahma extends both along the sea and the continent. 
It is bounded l>y an inland state called the kingdom of Kaman. 
^rhe ndiabitants are fair, and have their cars pierced. They have 
elephants, camels, and horses. Both sexes are generally handsome. 

Afterwards comes the kingdom of Firanjd which has poAver lioth 
on land and sea, It is situated on a tongue of land whicli stretclms 
into the sea, from Avlicnce largo quantities of amber are obtained. 
The country produces only little pepper, but large numbers of ele- 
phants ai-o found hero. The king is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he lias more haughtiness than poAver, and more 
pride than couriigo. 


[Suliiiman writes this name “ K'lriiiij.” See note auU', j). 5.]^^ 
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IV. 

KITA'BU-L AKALI'M, 


or 


^ AIR" 1S,HAK, AL TSTAKHRr. 


Shaikh Abu [s,hak roceivod the eognoinon ul‘ Isiakliri from ]ii« 
native eity of hstakhr or Pcrsepolls, and lie is also called A1 
Farsi, from the province of Fars in which that city is situated. 
Flis travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian (jiulf to the 
Ckispian Sea. The time of Ids journies and tln^ date of his work 
luivo not been precisely determined, hut it is certain that he wrote 
about the ndddle of the tenth century (d40 a.h., J)51 a.i>.). lie 
was a litth.‘ anterior in point of time to Ibii Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions. A comparison of tin* following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of Ids cotemporary’s writings, and made 
them the basis of liis own work. Tlie text of Istakhri’s ‘‘ Pook 
of Climates '' was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Cotha, in 1830, under the title '-'‘Liber Clmiatum. It is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in tlic Cotha Library, whicli is the only one in 
Inirope ; but, although the lithography lias cvidcaitly been exe- 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A ti'anslation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1845, by Dr. 
Mordtmaim, as '-'’Das Buck der Lander P The portion relating 
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to Sijistiiii was translated into Italian by Signor Madini, and 
piibHshed at Milan in I842d 

EXTRACTS. 

(M)nnti*y of Sind and tlin bordering lands are insfated in on(.^ 
ma}>, wliieU thus contains the country of Sind and portions of Hind, 
Kirnuin. Tunin, and lUidha. 

(h'i'iHS OF Srxn. — Maaisiira, Debal, Xi'mr” |\irini|, Kalwd [’Kal- 
larij. Annari, Hahvi [llallarij, Maswaln, Naliraj, IJaniya, Alanha- 
nai ‘1 I Manjahari |, Sadiisan. and A1 Iliiz | Alor]. 

(driES OF llixi). — Anilial," Kamhaya, Sahara, Sindjin, SainiiVr. 
^lultan, dandrad. and Hasiaand. 

From Kam]>aya, to Sainiar is the land of Ihfi Halliara, and in it 
there ar(; several Indian hings. It is a land of inti<Iels, hut there are 
]\Insahiians in its cities, and none lull ^Insalimins rale over them 
on tlie ])art of the llalhara. There are .ranud masjids in tlieni. The 
city in whieli tlie Lalhara dwells is Manki'r, which has an extensive 
ti'rritory. 

M.ansui-a is aliont a mile long and a mile l)road, and is siuTOundod 
hy a hraiieh of the Mihraii. The inhalutants are i\[iisa] mans. The 
dale trei' and tlie sugar eanc grow lu're. d1ic laud ol‘ Mansura also 
]>rodnees a frail of the size td* the apple, which is ealhsl Tiaimun, and 
is exceedingly sour. The land also produces a fruit eidled Amhaj 
(mango), A\dii(ih is like the jx'ach. The price of them is low, and 
tlioy are ])lentiful. The dress of tlu^ people is like that of the 
people of 'Irak, hut the dress of tluur kings resembles that of the 
kings of India in respect of the hair ‘ and the tunic. 

Alultan is a city about half the size of Alansiira. There is an idol 
tliere held in great veneration by the H indus, and every year ]:;eople 
from the most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring to 
it vast sums of money, which they expend ujion the temple and on 

* [ScP Kciiiaud’s Akoulfoda, Introd. p. Ixxxi., and tlio prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtmanii’s works.] 

■ Djr-"-] 

3 [“ Ffinilial” and “Kfimhul” below.] 

^ bave (trowsers) in the same passage as (quoted 

by Ibn Haukal. See post^ page 31. 
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those who load there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong' edifice, situated in the most populous part of tlui eity, in the 
market of Multan, between the l)azar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. Idie idol is ]dace<l under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the id(d and those devoted ' 
to its service dwell aromnl the cupola. In Multan there are no men 
either of Tlind or Sind Avho Avorship idols oxce])t those avIio worship 
this idol and in this temple, ddie ided has a human sLajx', and is 
seated Avitli its legs bent in a (piadrangular posture on a throne made 
of brick and mortar. rtSAvholo body is covered Avith a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visilde. Sonu' bcli(‘ve 
that the hody is made of AA’ood, some deny this ; hut thi‘ laxly is not 
allowed to ])C uncoA'ered to decide the point, ddie eyes of Ihe idol 
are precious gems, and its head is (‘overed with a crowji (d'gcdd. It 
sits in a (piadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon, 
its knees, Avith. the fingxu’s <d(.)se(l. so tluit only four can hi^ counted. 
AVhen the Indians make A\^*ir upon them and endeavouj* to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants liring it out, prettaiding that they Avill hi’cak it 
and burn it. Upon ibis the Indians jvtinc otherwise tlu'yAVuuld (U'sti’oy 
Alultfm. Mansiira is more fertile. At ball’a ]>arasang from 3Inlt;in there 
is a large cantonment,^ Avlii(di is the abode (d‘ tin* chief, who never 
enters Alultan except on Fridays, Avlieii lie goes on th(‘ bacd; of an 
clophaut, in order to join in the prayers of that day. d’he governor 
is of the tribe of Knraisli, and is not suliject to the ruhu' of Mansiira, 
but reads the kliiitba in the name of the khalifa. 

Hamand" is a small city situated like Multan, on tlic east of the 
rWer IVIihniii ; between each of these places and tlu^ river tlx* 
distance is tAvo parasangs. The AAmtor is obtained from Avells. 

The city of A1 Riir approaches Multan in size. It has two 
Avails, is situated near tlK3 Milirun, and is on the bordens oi’ 
M ansiira. 

Nirur^ is half Avay bcdwa.'cn Debal and Mansiira. 

From Saimur to Farnluil, in Hind, and from Fambal to Maknui 

^ camp.] 

- [“ Basmaiid” above and below.] 

^ Sec note Ain Appx.] 
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uTul I5iul]i;i, and Ixyond tliat as (ar as tlio boundaries of Mulcan, all 
l)clonii; to Sind. Jbidlia is tliero a. desert. 

Tlj(i p('o])lo of Multan. AVoar trous(*rs, aufl most of tUem s]K‘ak 
f\’rsian and Sindf as in IMansui'a. 

*i\lakr;iii is a, lax^o territory; for tiio inost part desrrt and barren, 
ddie laro‘('st eity in Makniii is Kaniiazbiin.^ 

Kandi))!! is a, ^r(.s‘it city, Idie palm tree does not ;:»row tluav*. Jt 
is in tla.i d(‘ser<., and wiiliin tln^ eoidines of Ibaliia. Tii.0 cultivated 
iields ar<' nmstly iiTi;;-a,ted. Vines ga’ow tliero, and cattle are pastured, 
ddie vieanity is frnitlul, Abil is tln^ name, of tlio man ulio snl)due<l 
Ijiis town, Avhicb is named atber bim. 

.1 >1 S PA NOUS.- - From TiVd to Tir [Kiz| about li ve days. From 
Ki//‘ to Kaiiiiazlain two d;iys. (joinp; from Kaniia/Jiun to Tiz. in 
Maknin. tlie r(‘ad }kis.s(^s ])y Iviz. From Kaunazbiin to Farak ilnve 
days. From Uasak to FalialfaliuiF tlireo days. From t]u;nc(' to 
As^'bala/'^' two days. Fj’oni tlKsua' to Band one day. From Band to 
Bab*' (»nc day. From thence to Kasrkand' one day. Fr(»m Kiz t(» 
Arjniibi'F six. days. From Armal)il to Kambali^ two days. From 
tia'iice to l)«d)al four days. F'rom Maiisnra to Dcbal six days. From 
]\iansura to IMultaii twelve days, l^rom Mansiiva to Turaii fitteen 
<lays. j’Vojn Mansnra to the m^arest frontier of Biidba, live days. 
From Ibidlia to Tiz abetnt llfteen days. Tlio bnigtb of .Makran from 
Tiz to Ivasdau is about fifteen da^^s. From Multan to the nearest 
bonba: of tlic' lonp.-ue (of land) knovvm as Biyalas^*' about ten days. 
Here the ]\Iibran must be crossed to get into the land ot‘ Ibulba. 

^ iMorcItrnaiin reads ‘Mdriiuif’ but see iiolc A in 

- [Tlic port of lliat luiine.] 

[“ Kedgo ” t)f the maps.] 

['llio other aullioritit's agree iji reading this Fali.alfalinra except, tlic ^Marasidu-l 
Jtl., whielx makes it “ Fahafahrat,” and calls it “a well kiunvii tou'n in ^Makran.’* 
See tdrisi.] 

^ [Ilm Ibnikal and Itli'isi have ‘‘Asfaka.” The *‘Esfaka” of the maps north of 
Gch, in Makran.] 

6 [The modern Geh.] 

[This is still a place of some note.] 

[See note A in Appx.] 

^ [ This must have been on the coast of Lus. Sec Idrisi.] 
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From Kandahil to ALuisui-a oif!;lit days. F’rom IvaTulabil to Arultaii, 
by tbc dusert, about ten days. iH^tweeu IMaiisiira and KrnnliaF oi^lit 
days. From Kamlial to Kambaya four days. From Kambaya to the soa 
about two parasangs. From Kambaya to Surabaya al;)Out ibur days, 
and Sural>aya is about lialf a parasaii,^ from tlio sea. J>etwe(3ii 
Surabriya and Sindau about live days. From Sindaii to Saimiir 
five days. Fetweeu Sainuir and Sarandil) fit’tecu days. Ibitwcen 
]\[ultan and Ilasmand about two days. From liasmand to 
A1 liiiz three days. From iVl Iiiiz to Annari four days. From 
Annari to Kallari two days. From thence to ^laiisiira one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four days. From theiuic to AlanjaFan' two 
days. From Kalwi- [Kallari] to iVlaldan []\ru]tau?] about four 
days. Kaband'^ lies between Mansiira and Kamlial at one day's 
journey from IMaiisiira. 

There is a river in Sind called the ^Mihran.^ It is said tliat ii sprinujs 
from the summit of a mountain fnun which many aflluenis of the 
Jilnin rise.'^ The Mihran passes by the I)oi-dei’s of Samand'’ and 
A1 Itiir (Alor) to the nei;[»hbonrhood of ]Multan ; fiom thence to 
!\ransiira, and onwards until it Joins the sea to the oast (»f Di/bal. 
Its water is very sweet. It is said that there are crocodiles in it a,s 
largo as those of the Xile. It risi's like as ilie X^ih'. ris«‘s, and inun- 
dates the land, which on the subsidence of I he water is sown in tlie 
manner we have described in the land of Egy't)t. The Sind IMd is 
about tliree stages from Multan. Its Avatei* is very sweid, twen 
before it joins the IMihran. iMakraii is mostly desert, and has very 
few rivers. Their waters flow into the IMihran on. both sides of 
Alans nra. 

1 [The text has Kiihal, but there can be no doubt that Ivamhal is nieaiii.] 

[Ju.>b in the text, which can only be rendered by guess. Ibii Haukal aiul 
Idrisi have “ Baiiiya.”] 

^ [The Mariusidud ItiihV quotes this with some variations in the names.] 

* A' 

* [Kazwini in quoting this passage calls the place ** Samandur.”] 
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V. 

ASHKALU-L BILAD 

OIL THE 

KITA'BU-L MASALTK WA-L MAMALIK. 

OP 

IBN IIAUKAL. 


In 0110 oftlie Iloyal Libraries of Lucknow there is a very old 
Arabic uiaiiuscript, written yV.ir. oSO (1 19^3 a.d.)- title, Asli- 
kalii-1 Iblail,’’’ Diagrams of the coiintries (of Islam), is given in 
the Postscript. It contains maps ami a geograpliical description 
of several countri('s. The first loaf is wanting. It contained in 
folio recto in all probability the beginning of the preface, and in 
folio rerso the ina]> of the world ; appanmtly the greatiT portion of 
the preface is pres(U’V(Hl. The plan of tlie work is thus stated — 
Then (after luiving given a map of the world) I have devoted a 
separate diagram to every country of Islam, in which I show its 
frontiers, the shape of the country, the principal towns, and in fact 
everything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I have divided the dominions of Islam into twenty coun- 
tries, I begin with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the Kabali 
and Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important city and 
the centre of the peninsula. After Mecca I describe the country 
of the Bedouins ; then I proceed to the description of — 2. the 
Persian Gulf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia ; 3. the 
Maghrib; 4. Egypt; 5. Syria; 6. The Mediterranean; 7. Me- 
sopotamia; 8. Trdk; 9. Khiizistan ; 10. Ears; 11. Kirman ; 
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12. ^Maiisiira, and the adjacent countries,^ wliicli are Sind, India, 
and part of tlio Muhamniadau territory; 18. .Vzarbaijan ; 14, 
the district of tin* Jibiil ; 15. Dailani : IG. tlie sea of tlie Kliazar 
{i.e, tlie Caspian); 17. the steppes between Fiirs and KliunWin ; 
18. Sijistan and tlie adjacent countries ; 19. Kliurasan ; 20. ]Ma 
warau-n nahr.’’ Of every one of the above countries tlnu’e seems 
to liave bt!en originally a map, but two have been lost (viz., Nos. 
6 and 10), and some have been trans]K)sed (as well as s('.veral leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder. It was copied in A.il. 589, as it is 
stated in the postscript, from a very corn^ct cr)])y, and with great 
care. The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that lie took an interest in what he wrote, and that 
he was acquainted witli the subject. t)ii coin])aring tliis work 
with the “ Hook of Hoads and Kingdoms of Ibn IJaukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
iloubt that it is a copy of Ibn IlaukaFs work under an unusual 
name. As tliere are only two copi(‘S in Euro})e, one of 
Vvliich is very bad, this MS. is of considerable value.- The 
followiiio* extract is translated from the vVshkalu-l Jhlikl, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Ilaukal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which probably the 
transcriber neglected to copy. [The map is from the Ashkiilu-l 
Bilad, and is very similar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Ilaukal was Muhamniad Abu-1 Kasim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad. When ho was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghdad itself 
had fallen ‘into the hands of the Turks, On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of his inheritance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading in foreign countries. He left Baghdad in 331 

^ Here a space of about six inches square is loft blank, and in the margin arc 
tbe words This spac(^ is for the map of the Avorld, but it is not larj^c onoiipili, tliorc- 
forc the copyist bas deviated from the original from wliicb he transcribed, and it 
stands in the preceding page,” 

2 [Uri Bodl. Codd. MSS., Cat., p. 209.1 
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A.ir. (943 A.D.), and after passing through the various lands under 
Musulnian rule, lie returned to that city in 358 A.n. (968 a.d.). 
Tlie following year he was in Africa, and he seems to have 
iinished his work in 366 a.ii. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as tliat of Ibn Khurdadba, or “ Book of Roads and King- 
<lonis,’’ and he says that his predccessor‘’s work was his constant 
companion^ His obligations to Istakhri have been already men- 
tioned. M. ITylenbroek translated part of the work in liis “Iracso 
persicfc descriptio,’’’ and Gildcineister has given the “■ Dcscriptio 
S>ndi?e in his ‘‘ Scriptorum Araburn de Rebus Indicis,"^’ etc. 
Part of the Ashkalu-l Bilad relating to Khurasan has been trans- 
lated by Col. Anderson, and was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii.] 

ExTRxKCTS. 

From the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 
Furs to tlK‘- countiy of Kanaiij is three months’ journej. 

o o o 

1 have ph'iced tlie country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, and 
TTirihi juul Budha.^ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Fiirs, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makrtin 
and Kills, beyond which is the sea of lYirs. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south 
(.)f the said desert, for it extends from Bairn ur on the east to 
Tlz,^ of Makran; it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Kirman and Fars. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following : In Makriin, — 

' [Rcinaud’s Aboulftida, Introd., p. Ixxxii.] 

* Gildeincister, in liis edition of Ibn Haukal, reads this Bodha, See note A in the 
Appx. 

3 [Mountains in Kirmfin, near the coast.] 

* [This name is not to bo found in Sir H. Elliot's text, but it was given in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Haukal, so that it is right without doubt.] 


VOL. I. 
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Tlss/ KaEar Kabryun [Kaiinazbuii], Darak, Kasak tbo city of 

scbismatics, Bib, Nand [Baud], Kasrkand, Asfaka, Fabulfaliara, 
Musli, Yusli [Kam1)aliJ, Armail [Armabil]. In Tiiran, — JMa- 
ball Kauikanaii, Sura and Kasdjir. In Ibidha, — Kandabil. In 
Sind, — Mansiira, whicli, in the Sind language, is called Bainiwan/ 
Debal, Ninin,^ FHid [KallariJ, Abri [AnnariJ, Balzi [Baliari], Mas- 
wabi, Hariij, Bania, Manjabari, Sadusan, Aldur. In IJind, — 
Fainlial, Kainbaya, Surbarab, Sindaii, Saimur, Multan, Tladrawur 
[Jadravvar, or Jandrnd], and Basmat. Tbeso are tbc cities of tbese 
countries wbicb are known to nie.'^ From Kambaya to Saimiir is tbo 
land of tbo Balbara, and in it tbei*o arc several Indian kings.^ It is 
a land of infidels, Init tbero are Musulinans in its cities, and none ]>ut 
Musuliuans rule over them on tlio part of tbo Balbara. Tliero are 
many mos(iuos in tbeso places, wbere Muliammadans assemble to 
pray. Tbo city in wbicb tbo Balliara resides is Manki'r, wbicb bas 
an extensive territory.® 

Mansiira is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
l)y a braneb of tbe Mibran. It is like an island, and tlie iubabitants 
are Musulmaiis. The king of tbo country is one of tbe tribe of 

^ Gildemeifttor’s version of Ibn Ilaukal gives the names as follows : — “ In Mckrau 
there arc Taiz, Kaiinazbur, Darck, Rtisck, Kch, Kasrfand, Adhafu, Eahalfuljaru, 
Mashka, Kamhala, Arinuil. In Thdrun, — Majak, KizkuuCui, Shura, Kazdar. Iii 
Bodha, — Kandabil. In Sind, — Mansiira, Daibal, Birun, Valarfi, Ayara, Balra, Ma» 
vahi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhatara, Saddstan, Ruz, Jandaruz. In Hind, — Kamuliul, 
Karabdya, Subara, .tVsavil, Hanfivil, Simian, Saimur, Bani Battan, Jandaruz, Samla* 
ruz. {Oe rebus Indicis^y), 1G4.) — Ouseley gives them thus: Alls, Kusr, Fermouii, 
Derek, Rasek, Kesrbeiid, Kolaahcrch, Meski, Meil, Armaiel, iMcliali, ICibrkanmu, 
Surch, Kandabil, Mansourah or Sindiah, Danbul, Meroui, Manoui, Airi, Baloui, 
Mesouahi, Behcrjc, Maseh, Meshari, Sedousan. {Oriental Geography^ p. 147.) 

2 [“Mhmiwan" in Sir H. Elliot’s text, which is very badly printed ] 

^ In the Ashkalu-1 Bilad this is plainly citlicr Birun, or NirCin, as suggested by AI. 
Gildcmeister. The original text which he has given of Ibn Haukal lias no rcseiu- 
bianco to either name. 

* [Ibn Haukal adds that there are other more distant places such as Farzdn and 
Kanauj iu the deserts, to which only merchants go.] 

* [Gildemcister’s translation of Ibn Haukal hero adds, Cui fabularum liber scrip- 
tus cst. Nomen babet a regno, eodem modo quo Ghdna et Kauglia ot alia regioiiis 
simul ct regis nomina sunt.'’ There is no mention of this in the Aslikklu-1 Bilad.] 

« There is notliing like this in Gildcnioistcr’s version, but the as.scrtioii corresponds 
with the statement of Mas’ddf. [Instead of this passage Gildcmeister says, “In 
us omnibus preces hunt, non omissa publica per solitas formulas indictionc. Regnum 
hoc late patet.”] 
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Kuraisli, and is said to 1)0 a descendant of ITnhad, the son of Aswad. 
lie and Ids ancestors ruled over this country, hut the Khutha is road 
ill the name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot, and the date tree 
grows luTc ; Init there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(tauir), nor walnut in it. The sugar cane gi’ows here. The land 
also prodiujesa, fruit of the size of the apple, wliich is called Laiinun, 
and is exceedingly acid. Tlie place also yields a fruit called Aiiibaj 
(mangoe), resen ih ling the x>each in appearance and flavour. It is 
pltuitiful and clieap.^ Prices are Ioav and there is an abundance of 

food. 

* 

Tlie current coin of the country is stainjiod at Kandahar; one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! coin also is 
current, each being in weight ecxual to a dirham and a third.® They 
likewise use dinars. The dress of the xieoplc of the place is the 
same as that worn ])y the inhabitants of Mnik, except that the dress 
of the sovcu’cn'gns of the country resembles in the trousers® and tuni«^ 
that worn ]>y the kings of Hind. 

Multan is about lialf the size of Mansura, and is called “tin* 
boundary ‘ of the house of gold.” There is an idol there held in 
gr('at veneration by the Hindus, and every 3'car x^ea.)ple from the 
most distant [»arts undertake xulgriinages to it, and bring vast 
sums of money, which they ex^iend upon the tenq-de and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion. i\[ultan derives its 
inline from this idol. The temple of the idol is a strong ediiice, 
situatc'.d in tln.^ most xiopulous ])art of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops 
of the cojipersmiths. The idol is jflaced under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 

^ [ITcrc there must have been a line omitted from the text as printed by Sir H. 
Elliot.] 

2 [“ Drachmam cum octava parte valcntes,’* Gildomcisier,] 

“ C.V. Gildeineister has ** in erinibus et tuiiicis.’' Sec Ilcinaud, 

3[vm. sur V hide ^ 237.] 

^ The Ashkalu-1 Bilhd snys “ burj,” or bastion, wliieb at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading ; but the reasons assigned for reading the word “ far] ” are so 
strong, as sot forth by M. Hamaker, in bis note to the JDesodjitio imem PcrsicxB (p. 67), 
tlia t we are not entitled to consider “ burj ** as the correct reading. [Quatreinere 
concurs in reading “farj.” Jour, dvs Sav, Sec also Ibu Kburdadba and the 
account given in the Cbacb-nbnia.] 
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devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan there are 
no men, either of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human 
shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture,' 
on a throne made of brick and mortar. Its whole body is 
covered with a red skin like morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visi])le. Some believe that the body of the id()l is 
made of wood ; some deny this ; but the body is not allowed 
to bo uncovered to decide this point. The eyes of the idol are 
2)recious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. Tlio 
hands rest uf)on the knees, with the fingers all closed,- so that otdy 
four can be counted.^ The sums collected from the offerings of the 
]ulgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distri- 
buted amongst the servants of the temi^le. As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol , they ^ bring it 
out, jnetonding that they will break it and ])urn it. Upon whicli the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. Tlicre 
is a strong fort in IMultan. Prices are low, but Mansfira is 
more fertile and populous. The reason wliy Alultan is designated 
“the boundary of the house of gold” is, that the JMuhammadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the place, oiirichcd them- 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About lialf a parasang from 
Multan are several edifices called Chandra war,"' the cantonment of 
the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the back of an elephant, in order to join in tlie j)rayors of that day. 
The Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish, of the sons of Samfili, the 
son of Lawi, who first occiq)ied the place. He owes no allegiance to 
the clnef of Mansura. He, however, always reads the Khutba in tlie 
name of the Khalifii. 

■ Ibti Ilaukal says, “ with expanded Ungers.” Zakanya Kazw'mi, following Is- 
taklnl, says “ closed hands.” The Ashkalu-1 Bilhd concurs with Ishtakhri, as quoted by 
M. Kosegarten JDe Mohammtde Ibn Batuta^ p. 27. Idrisi speaks of four hands, 
instead of four fingers, and a very slight change in the original would authorize that 
reading. 

^ [Sir H. Elliot’s printed text terminates here, and so the remainder of the trans- 
lation has not been revised.] 

* [According to Kazwini it is the Musulm^ins who do this.] 

5 This most resembles the word in the Ashkfilu-1 Bilfid. See Note A. in Appx. 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Chandrawar, on 
the east of the river Mill ran. This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned. The inhabitants use well 
water for drink. Basmad has a fort. 

The coiintr^^ Alrur* is as extensive as Multan. It has 

two walls, is situated near the Alihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

Tlio C!ity of Bebal is to the west^ of the Mihran, towards the sea. 
It is a larg(^. mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
rogjons. Dobal is remarkable for the richness of its grain cultiva- 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It 
is famous for the manufacture of swords.^ The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is ])etwe(‘n Debal and Mansura, but rather 
near(‘r to thc' latter. Manjabari is to tlie west of the Mihran, and 
there any one wlio j)roceeds from Debid to Mansura will have to 
pass th(' river, tlic latter place being opposite to IManjabari. 

l\Iaswahi, Ilarj, and Sadiisrin,'* are also situated to the west of the 
Mihran.''^ 

On tlie road betweem Mansura and Multan, and on tlie east of the 
Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 
[Annari and Kallari].® 

Maildi | llallari] is also near the Mihran, and on tlie western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the river and encirckvs 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bania I is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Al)du-1 ’Aziz Ilabbari, of the tribe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura. 

1 [Alor. Sec Note A. in Appx.] 

2 Tbii Haukal says to the east. The text of the Aslikalu-1 Bilad is plain on this 
point, and the Map also represents Dchal to the west. 

3 M. Gildcmcister translates this “locus sterilis est,” which is scarcely consistent 
with the previous tissertion about the cultivation, in which also liis copy does not 
concur — “ Agros non habet irriguos.” 

4 [Sec Note A. in Appx.] 

^ [Ibn llaukal adds, “These cities are about equal to each other.*’] 

6 [Abh-l Fida refers to this passage (p. 347 Text), in speaking of Annari and 
Khllari. 
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Tlie city of Fjhiihal ^ is on tlie borders of TTiiid, towards Sain\nr, 
and the country between those two jdacos belongs to Hind. , Th(} 
countries between Fainhal and Maknin, and Budlia, and beyond it 
as far as tlie borders of Multan, arc all di'pcndencies of Sind. Idio 
infidels wlio inhabit Sind arc called Budha® and Mand. They reside 
in the tract between Turan, Multan^ and Mansura, to the west of the 
Alihraii. They breed camels., which arc sought after in Khurasan 
and elsewlicre, for the i)ui-pose of having crosses from those of 
Bactria. 

Tilt city where the Budliitcs cany on their trade is Kandiibil, end 
they resemble men of the desert. They live in liouscs made of 
reeds and grass. The Mands dwell on the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boimdaiy of Multan to the sea, and in the desi'rt lx ‘tween 
Makran and hViinlial. Tliey liave many cattle sheds and pastuiuges,, 
and form a large population. 

There jh’c Jiini’a Masjids at Famhal, Sindan, Saimiir, and Kam- 
baya; all winch are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed. They produ(.*e mangoes, co(;oa-nuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also gTcat (piantities of honey, 
but there are no dat(‘. trees to be found in them. 

The villages of Dalndk*’ and Kahvun are contiguous to each oih(‘r, 
situated between Labi* and Armabil. Kalwan is a depeindency of 
Makran, and Bahuk that of Alansura. In tliese hist m(aii,ion(‘d 
places fruit is scarce, but crops j^'ow without irrigation, and catth; 
are abimdant. 

Turan® is a town. 

Kasdar is a city with dependent towns and villages. The 
governor is Mu in bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is road in the name 

^ [See Note A. in Appx.] 

- The passage is difficult. Gildmeister says, “ Gentiles, qui in Siudia degunt, sunt 
Bodhito, ct gens qiue Mund vocatur. Bodha iioincn cst variaruni tribuum,” etc. 
(p. 172), Avliere see also the note in which ho adduces a passage from Ibii Haukal, 
showing that there w’as a class of Jats known by the name of Nodha, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Multan, and therefore the passage may be translated “ Nodhites and 
Mands.” [Sec Note A. in Appx.] 

[Ibn Ilaukal has “ Rahiik,” and IdrSs'i “ Rhhiiii and Kalwhn.”] 

* [“ Kiz” in Ihn Ilaukal and Idrisi.] 

® The printed text says. “ TQran is a valley, with a city of the same name, in the 
centre of which is a citadel,” 
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of the Khalifa only, and the place of liis residence is at the city of 
Kal>4-Kandn.^ This is a cheap place, where iioinogranates, grapcs> 
and other ])h‘asant fruits arc met with in abundance ; but tiiere arc 
no date tribes in this district. 

[llerc ends the extract from the Ashlcdlu-l Bildd ; that ichich follows is 
frotn Ibn ITanlcal, as translated into Latin hy M. GildcmeAstet\'\ 

There is a desert between Ihinia, Kaniuhnl, and Kambaya. From 
K.ainbaya to Saitnur the villaj^cs lie close to one? another, and there 
is Uuuch land under cultivation. The Moslinis and infidels in this 
tract wt‘ar the same dresses, and let their Ix^ards grow in the same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the (‘xtremt^ 
heat. The nuai of 3Iultan dress in the same way. Tiie language of 
Mansura, iMuItaii, and those jiarts is Arabic and Sindian. In Makran 
they use Persian and ATakninic. All wear short tunics except tlic 
uicrchants, wlio wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
‘Irak and IVrsia. 

o o o o 

From Alansura to Debal is six days’ journey : from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve ; from Mansura to Tiiran, about fifteen ; IVoni 
Kasdar, the iliief city of Turan, to ]\rultan, twenty; frcuii Mansura 
to tlie mvarost boundary of Ihidha. fifteen, ’fhe whole length of 
the Jurisdiction of Makriin, from Taiz to Kasdiir, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the ncjirest border of Tiiran is about ten. He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihran, as far as the city of Sadiisfan. From Kandabil to Manshra 
is about eight days’ journey ; from Katulahil to Multan, hy the 
desert, ten; from IMansiira to Kamuhnl, eight; from Kamnhul to 
Kambaya, four. Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Biibara, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From Suhara to Sinddn, which is the Svame distance from the sea, is 
about ten ^ days’ journey ; from Sindaii to Saimiir about five; from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen ; from Mulbin to Basmad, two ; 
fi’om Basmad to Alriiz [Alor], three ; from Alruz to Ayara [Aiinari j, 

^ [“ ItizlcSmtiTi,” Gildonwiister. See Note A. in Appx.] 

“ [So according to Gildemeister ; but “ five*’ seems to be the right number. See 
Istakhrf and Idn'si.] 
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four; froiu Ayara [Auiiari] to Yalara [Ballari], two; from Valaru 
to Mansura, one ; from Debal to Kannazbur, fourteen : from I)e})al 
to Manhatara [Manjabari] two, aiul that is on the road from Debal 
to Kannazbur ; from Vail ara [Ibillan] to Ayara [Aimari ] , four para- 
sangs ; Kamubul from Mansura is two days’ journey/ and Baiiia 
intervenes at one stage distance. The Milu’an is the chief river of 
those parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jihun flow. Many great rivers increase its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of Multan. 
It then flows by Jlasmad, Alruz, and Mansura, and falls into the? 
to the east of Debal. Its 'water is very sweet, and there are said t(» 
bo crocodiles in it it like those of Egypt. It equals the Kile in 
volume and strength of current. It inundates the land during the 
summer rains, and on its subsidence the seed is sown, as in Egypt. 

The river Sandaruz [Sind-rud] is about three days’ distant from 
Multiin. Its waters are abundant and sweet. I was told that its 
coiifluenco with the Milmin is above Basmad, but below Multan. 

Jandaruz [Jand-rud] is also a great and sweet river, on wJiosi^ 
bank is the city'- of Jandaruz.* It falls into the Alihran below the 
Sandaruz [Sind-rud] towards the country of Mansura. 

Makraii contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot b(> 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water. Between Mansura 
and Alakran the waters from the Mihran form lakes, and the inhabi- 
hints of the countiy are the Indian races called Zat. Those who arc^ 
near the river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, and 
eat fish and aquatic birds. ^ ^ Another clan of 

th(mi, who live remote from the banks, are like the Kurds, and feed 
on milk, cheese, and bread made of millet. 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions 
of Islam. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, have less 
than they wish. 

* lie has just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between these two 
towns is eiglit days’ journey ; and that is, doubtless, the correct distance ; otherwise, 
we should have only six days* journey between MansCra and Kambiiya, which is 
obviously incorrect. Abd-l Fid^ moreover, gives the distance as eight days’ journey. 

2 [See Note in Appx.] 
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VI. 

SirRU-L BULDAN. 


The “ Oriental Geography of Sir W. Ou.soley is a translation 
of a Persian work called Suni’l Bulddn^ ‘‘Pictures of Countries,” 
compiled from the works of Istakhri and Ibn Ilaukal. It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ousoley’s MS., mor('ov(T, was very faulty. The work is of small 
value now that its original sources are available, and it seems 
<piitc unnecessary to quote it here. The authorship of tliis work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the dissension is all that is needed noNV that the question is set. 
at rest. 
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VII. 

JA'MFU-T TA^\'A'RrKH 

OP 

]lASlirDU-l) DIN, 


The extract Avliicli follows is taken from tlio Jdini'ii-t 
Tavviirikh of Ilasludu-d Din, wliicli was completed in A.ii. 710, 
or A, I), 1310. This date*, but for another more cogent reason, 
would rocpiire the insertion of the extract in a later part of‘ the hook, 
or the on tiro omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
vFork. Dut though appearing in the history of Rashidu-d Din, tlie 
passage is not his own ; it is really and confessedly tlie work of the 
celebrated Abd llihdn al Biruni, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 3G0 to 430, or A.i). 970 
to 1039, This cliaptor of Al Biruni’s work has been translated 
and published by M. llcinaud, in his Fragments and a com- 
parison of the two will sliow how very little has been added by 
liashidu-d Din. For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of Indhi at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Biruni arc exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in tlie Imperial Library in Paris. 
The reproductions by Rashidu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be over-rated. 
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Exteiulrd ]iotieos of these two authors — Abu llihdii and 
IlasJudu-d Dill — with other extracts from tlieir works, appeared 
ill the voliiiiie published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in.the second voliiino of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that tlie Jaini\i-t Tawarikh was written in Persian, and 
is a rare work. Tlierc is a copy in the Library of the East 
India OlHce and another in the llritish Museum. dVo distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of tliese 
there are copies among Sir 11. EllioPs MSS.^ There is also 
in tlie Library of the Poyal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lislu'-d in Sir H. Elliot's first edition, but every care has been 
tak(‘n to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has b(‘en mainly relied upon; this will be referred 
to as M S. yl. Occasional reference for doubtl'ul passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Miisimm MS., referred to 
as MS. U, Tlie Arabic version will be called MS. C. ; and Sir 
H. Elliot's now cojiy of the Lucknow^ MS. 1), MSS. A. and i/. 
are not good copies. The scribes w'cre careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spidling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A. almost always represents 
the name of the (Ganges by "with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version C is well and bt)ldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct. It 
difters occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated from the Persian. Prepositions like id and 
and the Persian words of number, as (3) and null (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and incorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes. 

^ [The Ciilcuttu copy lias been niislaid, and bus not been used for tliis artielc.] 
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Extracts. 

Section III. — On the Hills and Rivers of Hindustan and Sudan (sic), 
which according to Aim Rihdn extend twelve thousand parasangs. 

Pliilosoplicrs and Geoiiiclricians luivc divided tlie land of Hind 
into nine unequal* parts, giving to oadi part a sei)arate name, as 
appears from the book called BatankaL“ Its shape resombbis the 
back of a crab on the surlace of the water. Tlie mountains and 
plains ill these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order. The mountains appear to stand near 
each other, like the joints of the spine, and extend throiigii the in- 
habited world from the east to tlie midst of the west, from the 
beginning of China through Tibet, and tlie country of tlie Turks, to 
Kabul, liadakhshiin, Tukliaristan, Bamiiin, Ghur, Khurasan, Gihiii, 
Alzarbaijan, Armenia, Biim, to tlie country of the Franks and Galicia 
on tlie west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited iilaces of that part. Biv(Ts flow at their base. 
One which comes from the south from India is very large and 


^ [The different MSS. arc strangely discordant ns to the division of India. The 
original translation from the Indian MS. made the division to be “three e(iufil parts,” 
and “three parts” are again mentioned at the beginning of the next section. The 
E. I. Library copy, in the first line of this section, says “throe c<pial parts,” ])nt in 
the following line it refers “to these nme parts;” at the beginning of the next section 
it again says ^Hhree parts. The British Museum copy says, in this place, ^'‘nine 
equal parts,” and in the next section it also says “ nine parts.” The Arabic version 
is also consistent in always giving “nine” as the number, Init it differs in declaring 
them to be “unequal.” Hine being the number most frequently used, and unequal 
being more probable than equal, 1 have used those words in the translation. Al 
Birfini makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Reinaud, so that 
Rashidu-d Din probably derived his knowledge of it from the translation of the book 
“ Bfitank.'il,” to wdiioh he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the original Sanskrit authorities. Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmhvartta and Madhyadesn,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by Al BirQni and Ilashidu-d Din. The ninefold division is that of 
the “ nava-dwipas,” or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purfina, p. 17o.] 

2 [B&tajal or Bataiijal in the Arabic version. See a note upon this in the notice 
of Abfi llilian, Vol. II.] 

3 [The Persian versions have the following sentence here / ^ 

IfXl^ the application of which is not clear, hut 

as a blank space is left in one MS. immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the difficulty of representing the appearance in a picture.] 
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broadJ But in otlioi' p]a(X\s they have their sourcoH to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is surrounded on tlie east hy 
Chin and M;iehin,''^on the west ]>y Sind and Kabul, and on the south 
by th(^ sea.^ On tlio north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Mi'm, wliich is extremely high, and stands 
oj>posito to the soutliern pole. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is ea(*li e({ual to six of our months.^ 

Opposila; to this mountain stands another, not rcumd in shape, and 
which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The Ilima moun- 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on accnnint of snow and cold 
form the (‘xlremo point of the habitation of man. This range has 
Kfishmir in its centn.', and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,'^ and Saktiliba,'’’ 
to the sea ol’ Jurjan and Khwarasm. The? rivers of the entire 
(country of Hind, which flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to elevcai. Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

’ [Tho following passage from the A'raish-i IMalifil may perhaps throw some light 
upon this “ llotwcaai Bhukar and Sewi there is a jungle over which the Simoom 
blows for three months in tho hot season. AVhoii the river Indus, at intervals of 
some years, flows from the south to the north, the villages here arc laid waste.” See 
also ante^ 1 ». 24.] 

- [This is generally written “ Mahachin” in MS. OS\ 

3 In the original Arabic, A1 Biruni says: India is bounded on all other sides hy 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a curious passage omitted from the J ami’u-t 
Tawarikh. “If you examine tho country of Hind, and consider \\ell tho round 
stones which are found below the soil, at whatever depth you may dig, you will find 
that they are large near tho mountains where the current of water is impetuous, and 
smaller as you de])art from the mountains, the strength of the currmit being also 
diminished, and that they become like sand, whore the water is stagnant and in the 
vicinity of the sea. Hence you cannot hut conclude that this country was unco 
merely a sea, and that the eontiaont has been formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down hy the rivers.” Strabo and Arrian have also expressed this 
opinion, and modern geologists arc fond of indulging in tho same speculation. A 
late wi’itcr on this subject obsem^s : “ Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to tlio bottom of the deep wells in Jesselmcro, and under the mica and 
horiihleiide schist of A j mere, tho same kind of very fine hard-grained blue granite is 
found in round and rolled masses.” Journal Asiatic Society^ Bengal^ No. clxxxviii. 
p. 140. 

* Compare Strabo ii. 1-19. Plin. N. H. vi. 22, 6, and Solinus 52, 13, 

® [The country of the Khazars or Khozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian sea, about the mouths of the Itil or Volga. The Casinan is called Bahru-l 
Khazar or Bahru-l Jurjhu.] 

« [Slavonia.] 
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the same immljer. Tliesc run far to the cast and tlie south till they 
fall into the ocean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 
discharge themselves into tlio sea. 

The nortliern mouutaius have connection with Mount jMeni, which 
lies south of them. Besides this there is another lofty ridge' of 
mountains intervening between Turkistan and d'il)ct and India, 
whub is not exceeded in height by any of the mountains of llindio 
st ill. Its ascent is eiglity parasangs. From its summit India looks 
black through the mists beneath, and the mountains and rugged 
declivities below look like hillocks. Tibet aiul China ap}>ear nnl. 
Tlie descent from its summit to Tibet is one parasang. This moun- 
tain is so higli that Firdausi probably meant the folloAving verse to 
apply to it: — ‘-It is so low and so hig;h, so soft and so hard, that 
you may sec its belly from the fish (on which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountains arc called Ilarmakut,^ in which the Canges 
has its source. Those are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Maehin. To th(‘se mountains most of 
the riva*rs which lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides 
those mountains there are others called Kalarclud.^ TIk‘ 3 ^ res(‘m])]o 
crystal domes, and arc always (covered with snow, like Ihosi^ of 
Damawand. Thc'y can be seen from Talcas and Laliiiwar.’* Then 
tliero arc the mountains of Billur, in the direction of Turkistan, 
which arc denominated Sliamihm.* In two days* journey you arrive 
at Turkistan, where the Bhutdwariyas ^ dwell. Idicir king is cjdled 
Bhut Shah, and their countries (hilad) arc Gilgit, Asura, Salsas,'' etc., 

^ [iremakilta, the range imnicdiaiely to the north of the Himalayas.] 

- [The mountains of Sirmor. See a passage in page 65. Reimiud roads the name 
“ Kelardjck,” wliich agrees with the MS. i>. Hm IJatiUa ealls them “ Karhohil” 
(vol iii. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit uc/tuly mountain.] 

^ [Thkashir (Taxila ?) and LCih&war (Lahore) in MS, CV] 

^ [The Billur-tagh, or “crystal mountains,” running north through Badakhshan. 
Shamilaii is probably the Arabic Shamil, “north,” with a plural .tonnination — 
“Mountains of the North.”] ® [MS. A. says “ MahCiroman.”] 

® The upper part of the Jhailam is called Bhat, and Kv.nkwar appears to he 
called “ .Bu<lh mulk” (Loud. Geog. J., iv. 54). Gilgit retains its name to the 
present day; Asura is the same as the Astor, or llasora, of our maps, and Salsas or 
Salsahi is, perhaps, Chelas on the Indus. M. Reinaiid reads Schaltas (Vigne’s 
Kashmir, i., 548, 382). [MS. C. has “Shals5s.” See Jffem. sur VIndcy 270.] 
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and tludr language^ is Tnrki. The inhabitants of Kashmir suifor 
groiitly from tlieir ciioroaclimciits and depredations. The mountains 
her(i mentioned are tliosc described in the translation of Abii Rihaio 
and tliey are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters. 

^ There ar(3 rivers and largo streams which, have their sources in 
and issue from the mountains surrounding the kingdom of Kapish^ 
or Kabul. One, called the Gharwarand/ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwan.'^ The waters of the Sliariihat and the Shala pass ])y 
Lamankiin,*’ which is Lamgluin, and uniting near the fort of Diriina,' 
lall into tlie Niirokiriit. The aggregate of these waters forms a Inrgn 
river o[)posite the city of I*arshawar,^ whieli is called al ma’bar,'’ or 
“ the ferr}^” This town is situated on the eastcnai sid(i of thesis 
rivers.'* All these rivers fall into the Sind nca]‘ to the fort ot 


^ [The MS. C. adds, “ of the majority.”] 

3 [Al liirdiii’s original text of the following passage is given by M. Ileinaud, v/ii.h 
a trant>lati()n, in the Mem. sur Vlndvy p. 27G,] 

3 [See St. Martin, quoted in Jour. Iv.A.S., xvii. 18(>.] 

^ [S<, in “MS. J. C. has Rciiiaud has “Ghorband,” and that river must 

be the one intonded.] 

® in A, m Ji. ia 0. Reiuaud has “Bervanah.” The 

modern Parwan or Ferwaii. Sec Journ. R.A.S,, ix. 297, and xvii. 18G.] 

in A. in 0, “Lampaga” in Reinaud. Lamghan “in the hills 

of Ghazni” (Abii-l fida). The “ Lughmaii” of the Maps. — Mem. sur I’LidCj 3o3.] 

' [Reinaud (p. Il l) suggests “Udyaiiapiir” or “Adinapur,” near Jelalabhd, men- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and in the Ayin Akbari. Sec his not(^ ; also Foo-koue-ki, p. IG ; 
Masson, i. 181, 182; Journ. As. Soc. Bong., June, 1818, p. 482.] 

^ As some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spelling the name of 
this town, it may bo as well to remark that all aneient autliorities, even down to th(j 
historians of the sixteenth century, concur in spelling it Parshhwar. In the Z.ibdatu-t 
Tawhrikh it is called “ Fushur.” The Chinese divide the first syllabic, and make 
Poo-loo -sha, the cjipital of the kingdom of Purusha. See the Jfoe-koxie-hi, as well 
as tlie translation of MaAwan-lin., by M. Remusat. — Mono : Melanges Astal : Tom. 
1. p. 196. 3rem. sur V hide ^ 106. 

[The following is tlic text of this passage ; — 

MS. A, says, 

C. says, ^ <0 j ^ 
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Bi'turaslut,^ at the city of Kandahar,* which is Waihind.^ After 
that, there (?()mos from the west the river of '^Fibet, called the 
Jhailam. It and the waters of the Chandra all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawai*,^ and the stream flows to the west of IMultan. 
The Blah joins it from the oast. It also receives the waters of* the 
Irawa (Eavi). Then the river Kaj falls into it after se])arating 
from the river Kiij, which flows from the hills of Bhatal.*^ ''The}^ all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) below IMultan, at a ]>lac(i called 
Panjnad, or the junction of the five rivers.” They form a vrry 
wide stream, which, at the time it attains its extreme breadth, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the forest, and leaving its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of bii-ds. This stream, after passing 
Audar,® in the middle of Sind bears the name of Mihran, and flows 

^ Birtini says “ Bitur below Kandahar.’* 

2 The proper name is OaiidhfirCi, almost always convortod by Mnsulniun writers 
into Kandahar, but ^vc must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan- 
dahar of the west. Tlie Gandburiis on the Indus arc well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned note on them in Troyer’s Mdja I'arangini^ Tom. IT. 
pp. 31G— 321. It is not improbable that we Inive their descendants in the Gaiigarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the llazftra country. The name 
given to tlicm by Dionysius, in his Periegesis, resembles this modern name more than 
the Sanskrit one. lie says, Amvixfov BepdtrovT^ TapyaplSai vaiovaiv. He places 
them more to the cast, hut Salmasius and M. ]..asscn consider that we should read 
ra»^5a/)l5ai. Herodotus calls them Vav^apioi. The Vopvapbts of Nonnus, which M. 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the GaudharAs, is probably to be looked for else- 
where. See also Munnert, Geographic der Gricahen mid Romen^ Vol. V. pp. 5, 30, 
107. Asiatic Researches^ Vol. XV. Lassen, Le Ventap. Ind. p. IG- 17. Ritter, Die 
Brdlmnde von AsieUj Vol. IV. Pt. I. p. 453. Ersch and Grtdjer's Encgc. : Art. 
Indien, p. 2. Mem. surrJnde^ 107. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes., Sec. X. para. 4. 

3 [The modem Ohind on the right bank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok. 
Baihaki writes it ‘AU& v-5i, and the Sikhs call it 11 find. Alni-l Fida quotes Ihn 
Sa’id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander.] 

^ [This must he the fort on the river in the vicinity of Multan, in which the 
governor dwelt. The correct name would seem to be Jand-rOd. See Note A. in Appx.] 

® There is some confusion here, which cannot be resolved by any interpretation 
of the original. [I have modified the translation, hut the passage is still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It makes no mention of the Chandra ; 
hut as it speaks of the waters being “collected from many places,” it would seem that 
the name Chandra has been mistaken for the word chand, “several.” It is ambiguous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows : “ Then the river LjiJ {sic) separates 
from it distinctly from the river Kdt {sic), which is collected from the waters of the 
mountains of Bhatal, and it joins it where it joins the Satladar (Sutlej) as it descends 
from Mdlthn.” Sec ante, p. 22.] 

® Alor is no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms . [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS. A. B, has and C, Sec Note A. in Appx.] 
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witli i\, slower current, and widciiis, forming several islands, till it 
readies Mansura, which city is situated in tlu' midst of tla^ waters of 
this river. At this ])Iaei‘ the river dividers into two streams, (ukj 
enipti(‘S ils(4f into the sea in th(‘ neighbourhood of the city of Luha- 
rani,' and tlu? other branelu'.s olf to the (iast to the borders of Kaeb, 
and is kmnvn by tlu? name of Sind Sjigar, i.r,., Sea of Sind. In the 
same way <‘is at this place Mhw call tin* eolleeted rivers Pan j-nad. '‘tive 
rivers." so tli(‘ rivers tlowung from tlu^. northern si<le of t]H‘S(^ s.;mic 
mountains, wlien thc'y uniU^ near Tiirmnz and form the river of Ihdkb,' 
an'^ called the S(‘ven rivers.'’ and tin* lire-worsbip[)ers (mojns) nl' 
Soghd make no distinction, but call tliem all the “ Seven rivxTS.” 

94ie riv(‘r Sarsut [Sarsuti] falls iido the S(‘a. to the east of S<anmit. 

14ie tlumna falls into the (bingii ]>elow ivananj, which (ity is 
situated on th(i W(‘st of th(‘ river. After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near (h'lnga Sayar [ Sugar.] Tlnnx' is a rivin* which li(‘S bdween 
the Sarsut. and (c.ingxis. It. (Mimes from tlie city of Ihirmuz'’’ and tlie 
(^astern hills ; it has a south-westerly <x>urse. till it falls into tlie s(‘a 
near liahriieh,'* about sixty yojana-S to tlie (sasl of Somnat. Afterwards 
the waters of the (hanga,^ the Paliah, the Kuhi, and tlu; Sarjii unite'* 

^ This is tho 1/irrv Huielc'r of Major Renri(*ll (ylfcwo/r, p. 2So), Laliariali of M. 
lvos(^;»::u'U’ii {I)e Mith<)n)mn1(\ Commmt : Aratf :), and Ibo la'iliari ot llni liututa, \vho 
rornai-ks of it, “ It has ii lar<^o liaHiour into whicli ships tWnu Rersia, Ycancn, and other 
places put in. At the distance* of a few miles from this city aiT the ruins of another, 
in which stones, tlie sli:i[)es of men and boasts {dmost iunuimTablo, arc to ho found. 
The ptM)pl(^ (»f (Ids piac(‘ tidnk tliat IIhmv was a city formcrlv in this phico, the groat('r 
part of tlie inhabitants of Avhich Averoso ha.se, that (Jod transformed them, tlieir Ix'asis. 
their herbs, e.vt'ii to tlie very se('ds, into stomps; and, indeed, stones in the shapi^ of 
seeds are here almost innumerable.” See Ibu Katiita ; bee, p. 10*2. [b’rench vi'rsion, 
iii. 112 ; ,snr I' hulv, 27^.] - ['I'he Jiiu'in or Oxus.] 

^ [This is di.stinct both in the Rersiau and Arabic, saving only that in the former 
th(*. last letter lacks the point.] 

^ Tins is spelt by various authors Raruj, Hnri'is, Rahn'ij, Bardh and Thihrdch. ft is tho 
Broacdi of the present day, the ^apvya^a ffiTropioy oi' i’tolemy and Arrian, and the 
Bhrigukachchha and Bhanikachchha of the Sanskrit authorities See ITol. Jah. 
A^ll. Cap. 1, Tab. 10. M iiinert. Geographic dcr (?/•.«>/#/ AX>w. Vol. V. p. 127. Ritter, 
Fjrdkunde^ Vol. IV. Rt. II, p. G2G. Bobloii, das alte IndiiUy Yol. I. p. 18, l^asscn^ 
Altcrthmmhtmde^YiA. I. p. 107. 

® [The MS. does not mention the Oange.s.} 

<*> M. Roinand (p. 100) gives the fir^t as Rahah. A river of this namo, or Raheb 
is often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and ajipcars generally to indicate 
the Ramgauga. The union of the Sarju with the Gomati, which M. Rcinaud rcadr 
Kuhi a, is a lable. Tliere is no confluence of ibvec rivers at Biirf, but not far off fii>n: 
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iirar tli<‘ (^Uy ot‘ iKiri. , 'riu‘ Hindus tliat llio (lan,i;‘a li;is 

its soiirco ill ])aradis(‘, and, dnsiu-iidint;* to tlio (‘ai*tU, is divided 
into sovi.Mi stri'anis. t1n‘ o(‘nlr»‘ oiu‘ boinj:; dnnuninait'd ilu* (oing'a. 
Till', thna* oasloru streams an^ tlM‘ lialan, tin' l/idati, and ?Salin.^ Thi' 
IliriH' wcsicrn sin'ains ar<‘ tli<‘ Sit. tlio Jakasli. and Siinl." AVlicn tho 
Sit Icavi^s tla^ snowy mountains it flows lliroug’li tin* (‘nnnt]'i(‘s‘‘ ol 
Silk; Ivarsib, ilir, Jlarbar. Jfira, Saka.rkalt, Alaukalakui', and Sakrii. 
and tails into the wc'storn oct'an. On tlic soutji of it is lli(‘ i‘ivor 

il rlic Jaiiniuuri aiul tlio Katluaa unite with tho rjoninli. 'I'la. inap of Oudr 
is ii-iv^ai in the “Aura Guide,” calls tiiese rivers tlie Sannai and It rln', names which 
emitoiTn pretty well witli the i and of M. lleinatid’!- nianiiseript. [General 

t hinnin^'lnnn &'ay-, “ d'he sta'oiid of these rivers is nndonh(ed!y tin* (houd, whicli 
i i Sanskrit is the (JouxftL Tie first is <’iih<r the 1 , or ( Isi' tlie Jltihnn wliitdi 
joins the liehta; and tin* third is tile !SoihIh, :i goitd sized stream, whiidi jiasscs 
hv Sitapiir. Both tin' Behtii and the Sarain join tin- (itthtti near /n/V/, which still 
exists as ft good sized village.” Arch. Itip, ior 18(32-d in Jour. yls. AVr. /Ituf. 
]uige xvii.J 

‘ [,//. b . cl-sIj.] 

- Thesi; ar(‘ evidently tin' Situ and Ghakshn <d’ Blifiskara, Achfirya. Mr. Colc- 
hiook'C gives us the following jiassage IVoin that ’ astronomer The Indy stream 
■wiiicii oeajies from the foot of Vishnu desoanU on mount .Mini, whence il 
divides into four cairrcnts, and passing tlirongh the air it reaches tlie laki-s on liie 
summit of the mountains wliicli sustain lln in. Under the name of Situ thi-. river 
joins the Biiadraswa ; as the Alakaiianda it enters Bharatavarslia ; as the (diakshu 
it proceeds to Itetuniala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Rnrii of the north.” 
tSiddhaufM Sitomuui ; Bharuuu A’-us//^/, 07 and OS. S(’e also Vishnu. Puruuu., p. 171- 
Pro lessor AVi Ison ohserves, “The Hindus say that the (ianges falls from heaven oii 
the summit of Mevn, and thenci; descends in four euriciits ; the southern branch is the 
(Tuigcs of India; the northern branch, which llows into 'I'nrki'y, is the Bhadrasoma; 
the eastern brunch is tin; SUa ; and the western is the Uhakshii or Oxus.” duuskrit 
Diet. Art. Mrru. But the Kuinayana mentions seven streams, and from that xvork 
Birilnf evidently copied liis statement. The tnpi Sanskrit names were almost idiaitical 
with those given in tlu’ text. The eastern streams are llladaii'i, Pavsini and Naliiii ; 
the western are vSita, Suchakslm, and Sindhu. In the centre tlows the Bhugiruthi. 
The .Matsya and Padma Ptiraiias give the same aeeount;. See ^amduamu .bih, 1. 
XLIV. U, 10. Kd. Sehh'gel. [The three western rivers ouglit to he the Sir, SihOii, 
or Jaxarte.s ; the Jiliiln or Oxus ; uiid the Indus. Jakash is juobubly a corrupt form 
of Ubukshu, and bears a snsiiicious resemblance to tlic classic Jaxartes. Of all tlu' 
countries mentioni'd in connection with tlic Sit and Jakasb, Marv appears to be the 
only one tbat can bo identified vvitb any degree of probability.] 

- [Idle names of these countries are so discrepant, that Sir II. Elliot omitted those 
■of the Sind and Ganges as being “illegible,” but he printed the text as it is 
found in the Calcutta and Lucknow copies. These, wdtU tlie three copies in 
England, ought to afford suflieient means for settling the names with tolerable 
accuracy. To facilitate comparison, the various readings arc set out below in 
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Jjikasli, Avliit'li l»j the rouiitri(‘s of INTiirw, Kalik, Dhulah, Nijar, 

ju\t:if)o.siti<m. Wlicio one (nily is the w liole of tlie MSS. aru siifU- 

cieiitly cojicMiiTCjjt. ] 
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Barbarkaj, Bakrubar, and Anjat, and waters the itirins and fields of 
those places.^ 

The river of Sind crosses that country- in many plac^os of its 
length and breadth, and bounds it in many otliers. Its well-known 
townis are Dard, Kandanand, Kandahar, Kuras, Kanir, Siyur, 
Indar, Marw, Siyjit, Sind, Kand, Jialn'mriir, Marnuin, and Sakurad. 

The river (Langes passes over tlie c(‘ntral pillar of the moon to 
Borkandharat, Tirisakin, Ba,ladar,'‘ Aurkan, and many other cities and 
towns ; it then toutdies the defiles of Ikind, where there an^ many 
olepliants, and passes on to the southern oc(\an. 

Among the eastern streams is the'- lihlan whidi llo\vs through 
seven kingdoms, -whose iidiabitants have lips like inverled ears, 
Tlionco it Hows to t]ir(*(^ <d.]ier r^ountries. of whieli the ix'ojdo are 
exceedingly black, and have no colour or complexion, d'lien it runs 
through several olluu’ countries to Hast Ad'n, where it falls into tin* 


eastciTi sea. 

RIVER STND 

1. Auaiuc or 

1. E. I.LlBHMlV. 

2. Br.1T. Ml’S. 

3. CaLCUTJ'A. 

4. Lucknow. 

Il.A. s. 

jr* 

ir* 
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i/* 



1 Cnv' 


Cjlw 




jLUw 

vNIohAmJ 







1 







jOy.y, 



1 

MVER GANCE 

s. 

C 

1 




I 









J'SL 

j-'!/ 

jJlJO 


* [Tbis last sontonce is found only in tko Arabic version,] 

2 [The words followintr down to the full stop arc in tlio Arabic version only.] 

® [These names anj possibly intended for Bhtiigiruthi, Rikhikesh (Rikkce kasee of 
Thornton), and Ilardwiir. See the Variants.] 
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The rivcir Mararx’ waters the? land of Kit" and flows through 
doscTts. It passes tliroiigli several countries wli(jre the people wear 
ihi) bark of tr(H.*s and grass inst(\ad of clothes, and are friendly to 
thc‘ ^bralniians. Thcai it ])asses through the desei’t and flows into 
th(^ sea of A 

The river Il.akan ])assf\s through Naiuran,'^ and througli several 
(countries where tlie peo])l(‘ have tluar habitations in the liills, — then 
it Hows on to th(^ Kanj^ns and the I Barbara ns,'* /.'c., })eo])hi whose eai*s 
hang down to their shoulders. Next it touches the country of the 
Aslintuks/* whose fac(‘S are like the faces ot^ animals. Then it falls 
into the sea. 

The Lasha.n-baran is a river with a wide bed. It falls into the 
sea. 


Skction TV. — Uelatinrj to the Countries of Hind, the Cities, some 
Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

Tt lias been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is dividcal into nine' j>arfcs. Tlie Indians are of 

' [8o in MS. A. ]\IS. t/. has ; and Flliot bad ?\lawan.] 

2 in in 6’.] 

^ [So in A. C. has Elliot had Jaj.] 

^ [So in Elliot, MS. A. mny ho road as “ Mfmiran.” C. has 

These remind ns of some of the tribes enumerated in the Ramayana, the 
Karna-pravarniias “ those; who wrap themselves up in their ears," Ashta-karnakas, 
“the eight-cared," or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtha-karnakas," “having lips extend- 
ing to their cars." See Asiatic Mesearches, Yol. XVII. p. 45G. Robertson, Ancient 
India, p. 34. 

® This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “horse-faccd." 
They are noticed also in the seciucl of the Periplus. Tliey are the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvera. The tales of those demigods and other monsters such as the 
Cynocephali of jElian and Ctesias arc all derived from native originals. See A31ian, 

.* Animal. IV. 46. Ctesiip^ Operum Beliqum, ed : IJayer, p. 320. Wilson, Notes 
on Ctesias, p. 36. Plin ; Ilistor. Nat. VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and ^av. of the 
Ancients, Vol. II. j). 524. Asiatic Mesearches, Vol. YIII. p. 338, and Vol. IX. 
p. 68. Megasthenes, 8, 64, 66, 69. 

[The Arabic again says “nine," and the MS. B. agrees. MSS. A. and 
J). say “ three." See note, page 44.] 
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opinion fliai, (?noU pari,’ ia nine liiiirs Iar<;'or tliaii Tran, it is sitnatod 
in throe Iklims {cliiiK's), |]i<‘ w<'slern ])or1ioii is: in iln* third clime, 
rind ilie easiei n in llu' iirst, hut lh(‘ chichi' portion ol‘ Hind is inclu<led 
in the, second climate. Its (M'ntral territory is called iAlada,dcs, which 
means ‘'’the ndihlh' land.” The IVrsians call it. Kanaiij. It is 
falhsl t]j(‘ Aladadcs, hecause it lies hetwciai th(‘ s(‘as ami mountains, 
IxdAViaai the hot and (add connin<‘s, and hdweem the two (‘xt nanities 
<d* w(‘st .and (\a,st. It xvas the (aa])ital oi' the ,e;rc;it, han.iL;hty, and 
])roiid d(\s])ots ol* India. Sind li('s on the wed o! tin’s territory. J! 
a.ny orie wishes to (^oitie from Xiniroz, /.c. 1 he count ry of Si jistan, 
or Tran to this country, he xvill have to ]>ass t]iroue;h Kahul. The 
city of Kamiuj stands (ui the Avcshnai hank of the ({an^x'S.^ It was 
fornnarly a nujst n)a,i 4 'ni(iccnt city, hut in c(ms(M|u<’ncc of its hein^- 
des(‘rted hy Its ladcr, it has now falhai into nc!L;h’ct jind ruin, and 
Ilari, which is three days' jourmw from it on tlu' (aasha-n sid<‘ d' tln^ 
^ran<>vs is now th(‘ (.‘apihal. Kananj is ?is cclchratcd tor the dis 
sv.ondaiits ot the IVuidavas a,s Mahnra (Atattra.) is on account of 
Basdeo (Krishn.a.) The river Juiima li(.\s to tin* (‘asl of this city, 
and there is .a, distjuic*- of twenty-sev<‘n ])arasani;’,s hct,w<‘cn t]i(‘ two 
rivers. 1'ln* city of Thanesar is sitiiaical l)etwe(m the rivi'rs, insarly 
s(Aa'nty ])arasan_j:^s north of Kaiiauj, and tifty ]).ai'as;injj;s from 
Alahura (Alattra). The (jan^’cs issues f?x>!n its sourtax (‘ailed (hing- 
dwar, and waters m/iny of thc‘ cities of India. 

Those? xvho have not ])ersonally asc^ertaimMl ilu^ iid.itive distamu'S 
<)[ the (.a ties of Hind from each other, must he di'pe.mhait on the 
information derived from travellers. 

In stating; these distances wo will hoghi from Karuiuj. In going 
towards the south, hetween the rivers .lumna and (danges, you 
arrive at a place called Jajinau/'^ at a distance of twelve pai-a,sangs, 
ea(ih para sang being e([ual to four miles ; eight parjisangs from that 

^ [The Arahic ftays “ cacli part/ ^ and the Persian has a blank whcjrc these words 
should come in. 

“ [Biniikiti, who quotes portion.s of this chapter, adds — which comes from the 
(ity of Turmuz, throuj»h the m(juntains of the cast.”] 

Ah lieinaud roads IMdjamava, There can bo little doubt that J^ijmuu, close to 
K&nbpfir, (Cawnpoor) is meant. It is a town of great antiquity. 
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IS Jvnrwa ; from Kni'wa. to lirahinnslik, (!i^-]it : tlionco to Al)]!al)rnli,' 

: tlKMKM' to ilio tr(ar of tw^Ivo. TJiis is ;i,| 

tli(‘ (.‘onlliiciH'o oi' tlu' .lumiui and (faii^cs. l'\roni tlin eoiidiuairo to 
llio (‘nilK)iU'liui*o ot’ ilio (iian<i;o.s, is twelver* [)ara.san;j;s. From tlie 
adovi'-mrnl i(me<l tr( ('. in dirtM-iiiiL;’ vonr <‘onrs(‘ towards tin' soutli, 
a road loa(!s aIoni2;tiir ha.nk of the i i\ei- to Arak Tiiatd Avliieli is dis- 
tant twelve' parasani!;s; to the eouiUryof lA'ilia r,Morty ; to Frda- 
idshak,'’ on the hoi-d<'i‘s oT the s(‘a, liliy ; IVom ija-nee, still on th(‘ 
slior(‘ of the soa, on tlx* east. is a kin^'dom 'whi<di is at ])res<mt 

near Chhn, a.n<l tin* Ix'oinninir ininhfhf ) of that is Dar (oi* Dnr.)' 

, ... ... 

' [10 iii;m<) .axi o'.-xl “Alihapun,’' l»nl <tin- AIS.S. ha\(‘ ‘Miudi.’’ 'I'lu- Ar.-ihic 

fr.'insiMlo’ “ Altlia.,’’ iiixl i^ays “ watfr^ <il‘ iti'nii.”] 

■ 'I'Ik' auiitidii oi'tlic frrr is iiiiporl.-uit, as ^iKovjiii*- that at that tiiix' there was u<\ 
it\ on ilu' sit(' of Allahiihi'id. hut nn'icly a. tre(‘ at tin* eonihienne ; whieli di '^erihcd 
.11 a suleorjiicnt |ia,'sa:;'e* ;is heiiiii;' of larii;e <liniensioiis, with twi* Tuaiu ]K>u^-hs, one 
witin nd, the otlier liouri*-hinu*, and us (he Indian.s are n'jiresented a> inoiintin|^' on 
?he tree {(» enahle tln'iii to ]'n*(’ij)it;ite themselves into tin* (Janu^es, the river miel 
havo th('U l]<>\\(‘il under it. ’I'he trunk of the tn'o still exists, and is, as holy as ever, 
hnt is almost loe.lndod iVom vii'W hy l>eini>* enclosed in a suhterraneons (hNa'IlinL;*, 
ealled Patrdpnri, evidentlv of i^-reat anti<[ni(y, within the walls of the fort of Allahe- 
bml. 

■* Tins areords ith Al Ihrnni’s original Araliii*, Imt ll»e!*(‘ is some mnieeoiiniahh* 
T-rror. [d'he Arabie >(’01011 of itasludu-d diii says simply “from hemee to the 
■tsane-iiSj” but (liis doe''* not mend (he matter.] 

rerlnqis tin' hsland ot Karan 'firat, mvu ahrvvia((.‘d into Kantit, near Alirzapur. 
M. lleinand la ads (h(J)arh<(y. [ J’he inital letters V’r are clear in all the copie s, 
tin' third letter is /?, in tin’ M 1. ]>ihr;jry Al.S., and the linal r is also wanting' in that 
ami in the IhM. iUS. The true reading* is probably eiy^.n in the liUcknow copy 
wliieli has Friluhr, nn aniii”' in all likelih<»od, Orissa.] 

•’ M. Keinand reads Onrdabysehhau [but the jinal k is ele.ar in all our copies]. 
See ]jass('ii, Ind : AUvriltKiHskiotdc^ 1. 186. 

^ I’liis is very ohseiiro. [Our MSS. dilfer in several points- - tin* text i;iven is a 

hteral translation of the Tersian ^ I j\ ^ 

— MS. JL reads for add.s after 

and for the it has The rcadine: of C. is ^ ^ 

JV^ ^ 

M. Ileinaud translates it thus: eii 

snivant les hord.s dc la mer et on se diri^cant vers VOriont, li travers les provinces 
auxquelles coiifuient maiiitcnaiit les ctats du roi Djour ; la premiere de ces provinces 
est Dravida. 
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I'orly. From thoiu^o !{) Kaiiji,^ tliirty ; to Malia. forty; to Kunak,^ 
tliirty ; whioh is the nMiiotost ])oiiit. 

ir you ^*0 from Ikin', on tlio banks of ilio Gaii‘>vs, in an easterly 
direction, yon coiiu^ to Ajoilli, at the distanee oi' twcnty-livc para- 
san^w ; tliem^e to the g-njat I >enares,^ about twenty. Then, tuniint^, 
a,iul ta.,kin,i;* t\, s()uth-(‘astorly course from tliat, yon (a)ine, at ih(^ 
ilistaiate of thirty-fivt‘ parasangs, toSlianuir;^ tliencc to lVitali]>iitra/ 
twenty; theiun^ to ^langiri, fifteen: thence to Chamj)a,'‘ thirty; 
thence to 1 )iikam])ru-, fifty; thoiuai to tlie conlluence of tlietianges. 
with the s»ia at Ganga Sfigar, thirty. 

in going from Kanauj to tlie east you come to Mali IkinV at tho 
distance of ten parasangs ; thence to DTikam, forty -tiv(^ ; tli(m<a3 h* 


^ [Kiinchi or Coii ji vt'ninc] 

2 [iMSS. A. and B, apparently havo ‘‘Karand;’* hut C. has Kdtah Reiiiaud 
l>as “ Kouiiaka,” and this is supported hy AIS. 1). 

^ Li. ha.^ 

‘ ['fho first edition had Surwara, hut Rcinaud has “ Seliaroiiar” whndi is douhtlesiv 
riglit, — MSS. A. and if, say \j when* the />/r may or may not he a jirepo- 

sition. Tile Arabic makes it part (»f the name 'fhis may, perliap>, 

mean th(^ country beyond tlie Sarju, tli(^ name by wliieh Gorakhjiur is now locally 
kiiowui to till* people about JJeiiares, and luaico the name of one of the most ])opulous 
tribes of Rraluiiaiis. Sarwar is an abbreviation of Sarjuphr, “the other side of tin 
Sarjii." So ih'iradas is used in the Rurauie lists to reprcsiait ])eo])le who liv(‘ beifouif 
the Indus, just as ra ire^a vs used in the Periplus of tlu^ Krythrean sea to signify tin 
ports beyond the straits. Tn Plutarch {CamilluH, 0. 21,) an expression exatdiy 
equivakait oeeurs, 'napa rhv irorafxhv “the other side of the river." 


^ [So ill th(; first edition. Reinaud 
B. has Ub, and 0. 

jiattan.] 


has “ Patalypotra." A. has^;^ J^V 
The last is probably intended for Piitali 


® [So in th(' first edition ; Reinaud has “ Djanbah and if. 0. 

1 This is the name hy which Rari is called in this passage. As there arc several 
other towns of the same name in the ncif^hbourhood, thw may have boon a distinc- 
tive title given to the now capital. The combination is by no moans improbable, 
for as RJtri means “a garden," and MSiU “a gardener," the words arc frequently 
coupled together. The two names occur in conjunction, in a common charm for the. 


bite of a wasp. Roiriaud has simply “ Barv -4. B, 

c. ju.] ■ ^ 
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tli(^ kino-doiii of vSilliet/ t(in ; tlioncf! to the city of Bhut," twelve ; 
tlu^iice for two 1 iiiu(1i‘<h 1 ]>arasnTiij:;s it is callc'd Tilut, where thi‘ luoii 
are very l)laek, and Hat-nosed likti llio Turks. It (‘xtends to the 
luountaiiis of Kanirn,^ to tlie sea and to Nipal. dVavellers in this 
diree.tiun report tlint jj;oini^ to the h it hand towards tlic east, whicli 
is the eoinitry of Tihc;!, one arrives at Ni'pal at tweiily parasangs 
<li stands, all <ai tlie ascent.^ 

From to Bliutesai*-' is thirly days’ journey, wldeii implies 

a distance of ahout (dgh ly para sand’s. dla ini are many ascents 
and descents. TIh.to, on a(H-onnt <if the stee]) ari<l ru^<;’(ul roads, 
ihey carry hardens on the shoulders. Brid.or-s an/ huilt in s(W(a*al 
])laees, and the rivers run in deep elauinels a hundred y;trds ludow 
the surlace of the hills. 'J'hey say that in those, phua's there are 
sla« 2;8 with four eyes, ami very heautiful. 

Bhutesar is tlu^. tirst city on the borders oi‘ Tibet, d’liere tht‘ 
lau^na,‘*;e, eostuimy and a]>[K‘ara.nc{‘ of the ]K‘ 0 ])le are dilferent. 
dMienee to the to]) (d’ the highest mountain, of which we spoke at 
the beginning, is a distance of twenty jiarasangs. From the top of 
it d’ib(it looks red and Hind black. 

From Kaiiauj, in travelling south-east, on the westeiai, side of th<,j 
(hinges, you eoiiu' to dajahoti, at a distaiu^e of thirty parasangs, of 
wlii(;h the eMjutal is Kajuraha.'’’ In that <M:)untry are the two forts 

' Tins may ho tbe Silhot Sliakjahuiipur of th(i (iorakk])ur district, near tlie 
(eindak. Ill tliat casi’, Tilut ^Yould corresjmiid with Tirliut. 

- [So in MS. l). \ Roinaud has Bhot ; A. and C, agree hi reading 

has an entirely diti’erent name 

[The JMS8. (J. and U, agree with Ridnaiid in reading Kamru, fir Kumrfii), 

which is no doubt right. A. and B. have JUid the first edition had 

‘‘ Mem.”] 

^ [This passage is not in A. nor in the old version from the Indian MSS. ; but it 
is given by Rcinaud.] 

» M. Reinaud reads Yhoutyseher'; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

6 This is no doubt the Kajwar&. of Ibu Batata, “ at which there is a lake about a 
mile in length, and round this are temples in which there are idols ” (p. 162). Its 
real name is Kajrai, on the hanks of tlie Ken, between Chatterpur and Panna, said 
to have heeii founded by the great parent of the Chandol race. The Kingdom of 
wliich it is the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Cliinese travellers. 
The mined temples at Kajrai are of great antiipiity and interest. They are 
described in the Mahoha Sama, and there said to have been built by Ilamoti, upon 
the occasion of her having hold a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She had com- 
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oT Gwiili:iv and Kuliiijard I’iKMira to I)hal,“ of ^.vliioh IIk' cajtital 
is Bituri to ilio Einfi,*d<)io of Kaiikyu^ and Kaiilnira is i.vvtaity (>ara- 
saiig’s. 'riieiu'o to Asiir; tlaairo to l»aiia\vas^ on t1i«^ sii(»]’o of l!ir sra. 

From Kananj, in travi'lliniii.’ s<»ntlj*w(‘st. you (miuk' to A'siA at 
the distama^ of ciidilaon jjarasan^;^ : to Saliina.'' soviailotai : t<? 

diandra.' oi^litc^ai : to Rajaiiri," lirttam: to XanVna'' tlio (*a]>ita1 of 


mitt('(l n littL' Avitli tlir moon in tjiinjan slia])«', .'iiul as a st lf-iiriHO'-cd pmiisli- 

inont for hn- iinii.'-.cn titai, lield a Itauda ja*;-, a ])art of \\lnrli (‘rn iiiiniy consists in 
sciitpfuriiij;^ iiKircoiit tTjin ‘sen tat ions on tin- ^\at!s of teniplos, and holding' ii]) «>ne’s 
foiltlos to flic dls^'ust and ridienlo «d‘ llie world. Ilanioti was ilio dau^litor of 
II(')iiraj, spiritual advisor to Jiulraji, (taljarwar llaja <d' Ilenarfs'. 

‘ d'liore have b'‘on latoly sonn' speoulal ioii^s ha/ardod about tliofoil of Kalinjai 
no' ladiiti- older tliat aj'. 120o. Idriuirs mention of its s.(ron;j‘ fori iu lii- tiiue 
makes it tAO* liundred yar" older, and still leaves its <u’ii’,in indelinile. (Sta- ,/e/c/v/uf 
w'/. iS. It. \o. ISS. p. 172 .) - [./. and liave Jdiali.] 

[iveinaud lias, *' ()u arrivi' anssi a. J )bal dont l.i ea]»itale est Hitoiira. Le pi inei 
de ec juiys est niaiiileiiaiit Kanlv\<*u. On eoni])le do la an royaiinu de Kaiinakaia, 
tAVi'iity parasany.*’ Tlure is no meiilion of a priiiee iu our maiiusoiipts, the name 
may ho (.dlher jtorsomd or local say.- \j^ lJ 



. ,-.C^ 


y>. aaaaes. Imi yives the nanu's 
has ^ ^ i3,^« Jl J^*] 

[UeitKUul Ii:is Ou|)s<nii‘” ainl “l>iHi;nniu>,”"- the iir>l. cililioji " 1 Ijifir" aiitj 


“JJhawa!!.” .1. aii.U(. Iiavc , J. 


J, e. la, 


. M Ihuiavasi was tlu' 


name of the capitid of the Xadandta dynasty in the Dekldn. Y’ilsoifsT IMaek. (.kill. 
In trod. ] 

^ M. lleinaud says, without doiiht this is the name of the town ordinarily written 
Ilasi. If Ilaii.si of jlariaiia,, as it appears, is meant, it neither eorre-pouds with the 
(listanee nor direction, 'fhe ruins of As.i, or more Asni, an’ m) 1,he hanks 

of the Ganges. It is mentioned in the Turikh i Yaininf, and is the jtlaee to A\hieh 
the Eaja of KaJiauj smit his treasure for seeurity when lie was altaeked hy the 
Ghorian General, Kntim-d din fhak. 

^ [C\ has fSalialaina.] This is evidently meant for Gh.anderi. 

[So ill Reiuaud and the first edition, A. has ^ 


^ [Elliot read the name Karaya’’ and “Niraya”. Keinaud lias “ iJaziina,” but 
he adds— “le manuscrit porte en (judipies endroits MS. yf. is tolerahly 

eonsistoTit in reading Ihiraua; 7k, G., and 7). arc generally without points, but (/. 
bas Xarana in one place, and JJ. Tartina, Keinaud’s translation dilfers,- -It pro- 
ceeds, “ Cette ville est cello quo nos compatriotes, appellent Narayana; commo elie 
a etc detruite, les habitants sc sont transportes dans nu lieu plus rccule.”^ Naruna 
is probably a contraetioii of Nfirfiyaua and tin? right name. Sir II. Elliot considered 
it “ one o,f the most interesting places iu the North-Western provinci s to identify in 
the pages of BirCini, on account of its being so frequently mentioned^ as a point of 
departure of several Itineraries. He thought it to be represented by the modern 
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(Juz<‘nVt/ Wln-n ilii‘ of ( J nzur.it Avns dosiroyed. 

the iidi;d dlaiits )\(‘d to a town on tlio lV{ndi('r.“ ddio distaiico 
]K*iw(a*ai Naiaita and Mahura is Iho sanu* as 1 .k‘1wcoil Malmra :ind 
Ivaiiaiij. Iliai Is 1 w cmi t y-i iLdii. ]»ai asaiiL^s. 

Iid i^-oiiiii; iVoiH Malii'ira 1o rjain. \ou ]>ass tliron^lj srv(‘ral noi^yli- 
i»«airit!i;' \ i I laycs, ;i<, iio a;aa’a'o-r dislaiior-A (Vt>in oia* aiiotlicr {9aii 'five 
]>arasaiii;s.''' Krojii M.lln'u-a,. at lla^ dishojoe (d‘ t])i rty-11 vo parasaiii^s, 
you (‘oiiir 1(» a lai'Li'o town oallril Dudin : tluan'o t<> Das.lmi'd sc\(.'n : 
llaaaa* lo Maliahalaslan,’ iivo. T!iis is lli<' naitK* of idol of that 

plaoo. dduaico 1o r'jain'' niiu'. tin* idol of whioh place is Mahakal. 
’riaau-e. to .Dliard six parasano's. 

Xarwar, and f-iitt rrd int" to suppuit llns vi»-\v, Init, lie w.\< unalih' to afconnt 

lor i{,s ht'iii'j;’ calird (In ( apit.i! of ( di/crat . (iciioral ( 'nnniriolnnn t.iVc^ aiiolln'V 
and “ la ni\ fourth UcimmI I have idcnlilictl (Jiizciht with ll:iiiat,t»r tho aiirimif 
Alatsya. l?aii-at wa^ (ho rajutah hut it. w.o ako usoil for llio lannc «)f (In' country, as 
for inslancc by II won dsau_u‘, nho calls it J'n-Ji-ye-iu-hK .Fiti.'^hta pivc> tlicsi’ two 
names as l\aii.it and Nardin, which, be sa\>, weri’ t^^o liilly tra('ts, ovc'rnin by 
Malimud <d’ < I’hazni. Mow (In/, oral and Kariat arc only slight eorrnplions of iJairat, 
when written in I’ersian charaet('rs ; and Nardin and Xarana are, still sliuliter altera- 
tions of Narayaua, which is tiie nanie of a town to tbe norlh-ea.st of IJairat, nl)out 
twadve miles. Matlinra is said to be e<juidistaut from Kaiianj and iVoin Xaraiia, 
w'bieb agrees witli this i<lentilieation.‘’ (omral (lnnnint.';bam proceeds; As} is on 
tbe Jumna below tbe junetion of tbe Cbumbul, and tlnaafore a favourable ]K)lnt for 
ero.ssinii'. Sahiii<i I take to ho Subania, a very nneienl town thirty miles tt> tlie north 
of (iwalior, and wbiidi is said to bav(' been tlie capital of the eotuitry in fttnn(‘r days. 
Its ruins cover several .^(juaia^ rnile^. ('Jmitdra I take to be Ilimlon, and Kajaori is 
still known by tbe same name. It will be Ibuml betwaani Jliudou and Hairat, to tbe 
north of tb(' lian G‘ant!:a river.” — Gminine^bum, MH. Xoto.] 

^ [^/. writ('s this 

[A. and //, have tin; first edition translated it, 

^ J < ^ V • ^ 

“ a. now’’ town.’’ Tbe town of Iludnda.. .^] 

it stands in tbe first edition in accord with A1 IJironi, but tln'n,* is an 
omission in A. and fJ., tin? forni(!r makes ibe distanc** to Dndbi five j)arasant!:s, and 
the latter, thirty parasancs.] 

* [8o in A. lleinaud has “ JJamhour the first edition had, “ JJafbur” Ji. and 
C. have “ Mahura. ”j 

[“ Hbaylesan,” in Ibunand ; Maliabbalesan in first edition ; Ijabribabstan in J!., 
and Ji. has the same in the first instance, but in the second the first hater may be m ; 
<J. lias Biilu'ulasfiri hero and IJali.ahakusan hidow. It says “ JJalasan” is the name of 
the idol ^ )— Mahabalast-an has been selected as being 

probably intended for the Sanskrit ]irahdbalaslhdn.~\ 

« [The first edition had l.fjain, and so has MS. C. Reinaiid has “ Ardyn.” A. 
has 

7 [So in BiTuni, in first edition, and in JJ, ; A, has JbjSdiy C. has , the 

Persian original of which was probably Ij ,] 
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South from Narana at fifteen j^arasan^s distance lies Alewar/ 
which has the lt)fty fortress of Ohitor.' From the forti-oss to Dliar, 
the capital oi‘ M.ilwa, twaaiiy. Uja.in is 1<> tla? east of Dluir, at tlu^ 
distance of nine parasan< 2 :s. From U'jaiii to Mahahalastan,“ which is 
hi ]\Ialwa,'* ten. From ’Dliar, ^oiiii^ south, you c-oine to IMahumahra,^ 
at the distance of twenty ]>arasan*^ ; Ihcncc to Kuiidaki','* twenty ; 
rhenco to Nam:i\\ ar on the baidvs of the Nerhadda/' ten : thtnic^o to 
Diswar,' twenty; theuco to Matdakar,'' on the hanks of the Go> 
rfiavery, sixty parasaiiii.'s. 

from I)h;ir southwards to tlu^ river NerhaiflaJ* nim* ; thencq to 
'Mahrat-des (the country of tlio Mahrattas), (riii;hte«n ; thence to 
Konkan, of wliich the capital is Tana, on tin? sea shore, tw(?nty-fivo 
ifutrasangs. 

^ This woukl appear to bo ib(< correct rcadiii;^. ^1. Rciriaiul translates •. “ Mycar 
vst Ic Roni (fun royaiuiic ou so trouvi^ la fortresso do Hjatraonr.” [This is a most 

doubtful iiamii. has i7. jlilL-:, />. A. and Ji. 

v'uiit the- name of the fort, but C. hua and D. 

'■* Pcrliai>s Rhiisa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neio^hbourhood wcdl 
worth examination, as at U'dej^ir, Sa<!heh, Kanch Kheri, and Piplea PijuU. Tlure 
.are other pi ara's ou the u()p(ir Betwa where (‘xtensive ruins are to he seen, as Eran 
If dipur, Paiharj, anciently called Birnagar, Ghearispur and Bhojpiir, 

3 [This accords with A1 Biruni. There is some confusion in the MSS. A, rciads : — 

Ji ^,5"^ ^ 

^ and ill first edition.] This may have some connection with 

the Matmayiirpiir, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Raunode, in which a 
prince is repixiserited as “ ropopulating; this long desolabj city .”-— Asiatic 
SocktAj Bengal, -No. 183, p. 1086. ^ [Reinaiid has “ Koridouhou.”] 

^ [vSo the first edition, and so Rcinaud ; the latter adds, “ Albyrouny a ecrit 
Nanmda qui est la forme Sanskritc." The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 
»<>ur MSS. are very vague and discrepant: A. has has 

has j and D. J^^.] 

[So in first edition; Reinaud has “Albospour;” A. and Jl. have 
(Biswar), C. has^,]^^.] 

^ [This reading accords with Reinaud’s, and with MS. C, AhS. A, has no points, 
1). has “ AlatdakaP’ or “ Mandkar,'* and the first edition had “ Muridgir.**] 

® [So in the first edition and probably right. Reinaud lias “ Nymyyah,’* A. and 

B. have Jisa] C. has and B. 
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\ Here folio irn the chscripiion of the Jthmoceros and Sarahha, wJueh 
agrees icith the original AraMc of Al Biruni, avid need viol he trans- 
lated in ihi^ place.. The llhinoreros is called Karkadan in the original^ 
and, appears to he the same as the Kaprd^copon of yElian, Ili.st. An, 
XT't. 20, 21. Tim Sarahha is called. Shardawdt iu the Bersian. and 
Sharauddt in the Arahie A1S. \ 

A])u Ri'Ikui states ilial iVoni Xarana, in a soiitli-wost 
Anlialwara'. at. a distanco of sixty j^ar.asani^s ; tlience to Soninat, on 
t ])0 sea. fifty. From Anlifil wara, towards flic sontli, to Lardes/- of 
wlftcl) tJui oapit.als aro Ifdiruj and Dliauinr,'' forty -two. These are- 
on tin; slmrt' of tli(‘ S(.>a, to the east of Tana. 

AVest from Narana^ is Afultan. at tlie dist.-inee of fifty p;irasan^’S ;; 
thonc(^ to lihiiti,'' tiftoiai. iSoiitli-east from ]»hati is Arur/’ at a dis- 
taneo of fifteen parasanpes. Fdaiti is situated between two arms of 
th(‘ Indus. Theiioo to Jhihmauii Mansura, twenty : thenee to Lolia- 
rani, the (‘lulxmehare of th(‘, rivm\ thirty par.a8an,i;’s. 

JA-oni l\aiiauj, ^’oin<:; north, and turning a little t,o the west, yoif, 
eonu^ to Sharashiiraha,' lifty parasangs. 'I’lienei* to .Piiijor, <‘iglite( 3 n 
parasangs. That place is on a lofty liill,'* and o 2 )])osito to it, in the 

^ [So rend l)v lloiaaud and Elliot. .4. lias and , T, 

0. and I), ^ ,1 , ?salial\vara is only anollior form of tho name.] 

2 '\,{\ssn\. /ritsrhrift., f. (t. K. d. Mongcnl : 1. 227. [Imta-desa in Sanskrit 

and the Larirv of Ptolemy. We have a copper-grant made liy llic Jiaja (d' this- 
country in a.d. S12. See Jour. Jkvtj. A. aS’., April, 18;19, Jour. It. A. S, \ui. 1C.] 

[Pcinaud lias “ Ralmnlioiir.” yl. and .71 have and C. has 

The letters m and 7i arc lialde to he confounded, so that Jdiiot's reading- is ])rohiibly 
rig'lit.] 

^ See note 0, page CS. 

* [So read hy Reinaud and Elliot. has 

T. , The Pallia,’* of the other geograjilicrs ?] 

0 . L'.l, Alor?] 

" [Elliot reads “ Sirsawali Roimiud “ Schirscliarhah A. has 

“'■'•‘is is certainly Sirsawah, an old and 
famous place where both Taimur and llaher halted,’* — Cunningham.] 

^ Tills is not correct with roforciicc to raodern Einjoro, which is in a valley on tho 
southern side of the Hills. 
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plaiiiK, is tlie city Thniu'f^ar:' Gkmht to Daliiujila," tlie cu])ital ol‘ 
JalaiulTiar, and at, the base uf a. iionniaiii, ('iglitopn : tluaicc to 
Ib-ilawarda, oiiti lumdix'd:-' tliciaa^ l()\var<lx IIk* west, lu Jddda, 
thirteen; to tlio fort of liiijc'ivi, eie,’1d ; t.lK‘iiC(‘, towards the 

novtii, to tweuty-tiv(^ }>ara^aii,i!,“.s. 

Froni ivanaaj, towards tlio Avest, to Dyainaii. is hai j)arasa[ii;\s ; 
thence to ( oil ten : tlienee to Aliar.’* hai : tluaaa' t(» l\lrrat. T<‘n ; * 
theiiei^ aeross the ,Imuna, to JVini]>at. ten : tlaaice to Kaitlial." ten; 
tlnajco to San. ana ten. 

Jn goine,’ nortli-Avest from tlie latter placid to Ar;d-]iur," nine. ]vira- 
sangs'J tlaiH.'C to irajnirS siv: ; th('n(.*<‘ to Mandlinkur.’ tlu' capital of 
Lohiiward’ on the (aist of the vWer I'lnAva, (Oght ; theneo to the river 

^ [5(o road 1)\ IJoinaud and .Kllio(. A, 7/. O'. A^Aj ^ j^j\j .\ 

- Yliis is (lo!d)tlo.s^ IKhiiiad, wliioli, as wo lowra tVoni sovoral iietoriaiis, was iho 
anoii'iit lainu! ul' Xurjaiv, hotore it was changod hy Jaliaiiii-n. in tionwui' of .\ur .(aljau 
iUgain. -Niirpur is lu'yuiHl (lit* Boas; ))ut tlial Wwidd nut ail’oot tlio idnitilioatiuii, tor 
the author says moroly Jalandhar, not the Jhtah, <*r Intiranaiia, of Jalandhar, 
acofu'ding to .Ih.inaiid and KlUot. A. has 

jlj Iha'o tlio Persian ])reposilioii /a lias j»rol»ahly ia <!n iinao-poraU'd 

with tiu: naiiK' as Iju.] 

^ ['the iiiJinbfT “ten,” is givnii hy Peinand, FJliol, and MS. J). .,/. .say^ “JOG,** 

1j. has jirohubly intendud for (*. omits l])»‘ nunilMr.] 

^ [So road by Ih'inaud, and proliably riMit. Elliot and MS. J). havi* (lain. 
A. lias Jj. and C. Porhaps PaJ Ghs'it may be in(;ant. All tlio otlua' 

j)lac( s mcniom.'d in this ])arugrapli are. extant to (his day. 

[’rh(i Arabie lure adds tlio Persian iiumoral of the divstance -- 10) to tlie 
name, making it 


^ [So read by Elliot. P-oinaud has “Kemtajl.’* 


A, and JL have , C. 


[The MSS. all agrei; in making two words, Arat-bhr. Tho Arabia again 
adds tin; mimeral of the distance to the name— making it Arat-huznah 




'] 


43 ;^jb 

® [Ueinuud reads Maydahonkunr.’' The only dilferoncc in our MSS. is that A, 
substitutes A Tor M, as the first letter.] The place is mentioned in Ihriiurs Kaniiu 
niul by Paihaki who calls it “ Mandkakur.” 


[So according to Elliot. Peinaiid lias Lauhuour (Labor).*' A. has 


and 




C. and 


Ji} 
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((liinaliK twa^lvc ; ili('nc<". i.o tlu^ .jailaiu. on the west of 
tli(‘ l>:iyat.‘ (‘i^lilcon ; tliojKM*, lo Waihind. ea])iia,l of Kainlaliar. W(*st 
of tli(i Siii<l. vvliicli 1,]io ]\lo;^liM.ls call Ka,raj;nii;\ twenty ; llirnce to 
j’arsliawar. ruurt<'eii : tlnouM'. to I )anil)niy tii'tiaoi ; tlieiiee to Kalail. 
twelviy: ilirnee, to (diaziiio. seveiiteni. 

Kaslunir* is a^ valhw surrounded l>y lofiy inaccessible liilis and 
J)road d 'serts ; on the, eas! ;uul ,M»nl1i it is liordcred l>y J lind ; on 
11j<‘ west by kind's, of wljoin tin' n»-ai-<‘sl ai'e dakiir Slia.li, IIk'Ii Sbak- 
nan Sliuli. and Waklnai^ Sbab, exlen<liii!L!,‘ to lln* frontiers of Iladakli- 
slem : on tin noiili, and ]»art]y on tlie east. l»y tin* d’nrks of ( 'liin 
and Tibrt, 

k'r«en the mountain of liliutesar to Kashmir, acreiss tlie (nuiitry 
of 'rib(‘t. is iK'arly dOtt |»arasan; 4 ‘s. 'The |)er.])le oi‘ Kasiimir do m.)t 
ride on (jiiadrnjieds. but: are carried (Ui men’s sluailders in a Kaint, 
wliieli resenddi‘S a tlirone. servants of tli(.‘ (iovermiKuit are 

always on tlu' alert, ami wat(di the ]»asses and strongholds of tlie 
eoniiti'Y. d’hey do not allow st ran to entrr the eountiy, e\ce])t 
hy ones and twos. This ]>roliibilion extends (W'en to J(e\'s and 
lliiidhs, how th(‘n can any on(‘ els».- ij,aiii admittance ? d’he jn'ineipal 
Old. ranee is at jlirahaii,' li.df way between the- Sind and Jailaiii, 
Fix, in that Rlaen. to tli(‘ brid<;x‘, at the (•oiill.u«'tieo with the dtiihiin 

* [d'liis is 110 (ioiilit tlie btyidi. Ih-iiiaiul Imd ‘‘ hiTut,," luul Klliofc “ huhat.” 
yl. has cither “ Mayat” or Jh'ivat,’' C. lias “ Mavat,” and />. “ Ma-hayat.” 

' [‘vDiiihoin .Uciiiaud. ‘‘ iduiir,” J'dliot. in and /.*. J hi C. 

^ jMi'.ntion of K.'isliinir occurs in anotlur jiart of the work, wliicli contains little 
that is not notiia.-d hero. Tlic author adds tliat in Kaslimir tlicn- is a city called 
1 laraharka, in wliii-li there are .‘l,ti0(),()00 inliahitaiits, and that it: was hiiilt 2,000 
yi'ars ag’o. That tin' \alley was forincrly twelve hinnlrcd years under wati'r; when, 
at the (Mitreaties of (kisi]) [Kasyapa], the waters found their way to tin; sea, and' the 
valley hec.anic hahitahle. 

[These names aceordinj^ to lleinand and Elliot arc “ llilor, Shakiiaii, and 
Dukhan.” MfSS. J, and H. make the lirst distinetlv “'J'ukur,’' hut J). has “ lUllur.” 
B. makes the .second “ Shakban.” The third is , in A. ;ind 2»., tit t'., 

and l <-4 hi D. See .lauhert/s Edrisi, pp. 479, 483, 400.] 

C,' y 

5 Jierberhan,'* Eeiiiaud. “ Barhlian,” Elliot. A. and B. have ^ or 

O.a^ys Bahar-khhna, or Hiller’s house,’ the name of the 

land oi/the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger. It is on the high road to Kashmir.”— Cunniiighani.] 
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of tlio Ivusnri and Alamharid whicli flow from tho mounlaiiis of 
Sliamilan/" is })arasan,i>*s. Tlionoo you arrive, a,f a disfavee of 

five days' journey, at a d<dilo tlirou^L wliieti tl)o dailam runs. 

At tlic end of tlie defile lies l)awaru-l Marstul, on ]H)tL side's of 
the river. Tliere the dailani ouLts the plains, and (urns towards 
Adashtan,*' the (capital ol’ Kashmir, which it riMchcs at a, distance of 
two days’ journey. The eity of Kashmir is four parasang'S from^ 
Adaslitan. It is huilfc oii Loth hauks of tin* Jailam, ou whidi thm't* 
are many hridgcs and boats. The source of tlie Jailaui is in tlie 
mounlains of Ilarmakut/ near the source (n tlie ftangvs. Tliis 
.mountain is inpiassable on account of tlie exceeding cold, for the 
sno'v never melts, even wlieu the sun is in Oaneer or Ijc). On (he 
otluT side of it lies Maha Ohiii, /.c., gr(‘at Chin. After Hit' Jailam 
has left the mountains, it rt'atdies Adashtan in two tlays. Four 
parasangs from that, it ('X])ands into a lakta a ]iara,sang stjiiare. on 
the borth'rs of wliicli then* is mueh cultivation, and a dtnst.^ popula- 
tion. It tin'll leaves the lake, and ent(*rs another delilo m.'ar ilu' 
city of ir.slikfira/'’ 

'I’he Sind rises in the mountains of Ahnak,’’ on the her lers of thcj 

^ [8o read ky Elliot, Reiiiaud lias ^‘Kosilry ot Xaliry the first svlluhle of 
Muaihiiri was (hmhtless taken as meaiiiii" “ wator,” a readitij; favoured l>y our Arabic 

KS. G., which says The MSS. yf., and />. liave 

)• dicreforc ht' 

Elliot reads it, unless Rasludn-d din mistook A1 IRruni’s text.] 

2 [Silak in first edilion. has t ] 

3 M, lieinaiid roads Addaslitan, and (kapt. A. Cnnnin;;haui idruHfies it witli 
Pandritan, the local corrupt form of Puruiiadhistliuna, the “old oliief city.” Joitr. 
As. iSoc. Beng. Xo. clxxxvii. p. 97. 

^ >1. Reimind In'cs jrazmakout. Ifar-Mukut, Tneunin^r the. cap of liar, or AlaUh 
l)(;n, is a Ix'tler reading. [Ilmna-kuta is the correct one. IScc ante p. 40, and 
AVi Ison's Vishiin. Vuri.f7m,Y’ IkS.] 

® [“This must he nushka-pura which still exists near Raifimvila — II wen Tsang’s 
* llnshkara.’ ’’—Cunningham.] 

[Uniah in first edition, and Oiianiiak according to Rcinaiid. All our MSS. 
agree in reading dmakov amnir. “This is apparently the Tibetan or (7ga-nng, pro- 
nounced (lanak, which means the ‘ black Plains,’ and is the iianio for (diinese 
.Tartary wht're the Indus actually rises. Arrowsraitli’s muji gives ‘ Guinnak, capital 
of Chinese Tartary.* “ — Cunningham.l 
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Tivrkis^li country. Passing l>y tbc mountains of Bilur^ and Sliamdan, 
it readies in two days’ journey the country of the Blnitawari- Turks, 
from whose encroachments and depredations tlie KaslimiTians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along tlie left hank of the river 
will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
soutli of the capital and as far as the mountain Larjal/ which re- 
scmhlos Damawand, Ix^tweon which and Kashmir^ there is a distance 
<d two parasangs. It can always he S(*eii from the boundaries of 
Kaslimi'r and Lohawar. IMie fort of Eajgiri is to tlie soutli of it, 
and Lahur, tlian which tliere is no stronger fort, is to the west. At 
a dishinec of three parasangs is llajawari, wliere inercliants carry 
on much trafiic, and it forms one of the boundaries of Hind on tlie 
norlh. On the liilLs to the Avest of it is the tribe of Afghans, who 
extend to thi' laud of Sind. 

On th(‘ south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of wliicb the 
first city is Tiz, the ea])ital of Makran. The coast irends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Dcbal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies the gulf of Tiirun. 

o o o o o o o 

After traversing the gulf you come to the small ami big mouihs 
of Ibo Indus ; then 1o the Bawarij, who arc pirates, and an^ so called 
because they coininit their depredations in boats called Baira.‘^ Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat. From Debal to Tulisliar’ is fifty para- 


2 [“ Rliotyawan” in first edition. “ Bliatuouvyan ” Reiiiaud. A.hiis 


3 [“Larjik*’ in first edition and in MS. 7>. ‘‘Kelardjek” Reiiiaud. All the 
other MSS. read “I.arjal.” The Kalfirchul of p. 46.] 

^ [Rcinaud, Elliot, and MS. V, agree in reading Kashmir; but A, has l ^ 

and li. W-^.] 

[A. says “ a parasang ; i?. two or three parasangs. The others agree in reading 
“ three.^’] 

6 iJiariJa ? see note on the word Barge in the Appendix.] 

" [Reiiiaud lias Touallysehcr,” and Elliot reads “ Thlishar.’' A. has l » 
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sanp;s ; to LoLai'aiii, tw('Ive : to Baka, twelve ; to Kacli, the coiinfiy 
producing- gum, aiul bjirdnid’ (river Blinder), six ; to Somnat, j'our- 
teen ; to Kaiubaya, thirty ; to Asawal,- tAVO days’ journey ; to J5ahruj, 
thirty; to Siu<hin, fit'ty : to Sufara, six; to Tana, five. TIk'Vo you 
enter the eountry of Laran, wliere is Jaiinur,^ then l\[a1ia/ then 
Kanjf, tlien Darud,” wlau'e there is a gri‘at gulf, in whieli is Sin- 
kaldip, or the island of Karandip. In its neigh! lourliood is Taujawar, 
Avhich is in ruins, and the king of that (^onntry has linilt another 
city on the sliore, called Badmar then to irmalnad ten ; then to 
Ea.nieshar, opposite to Saraiidqe from wliich it is distant l>y water 
twrdve parasangs. From Tanjavvar to Eameshar is forty ])arasaiigs ; 
from Uamesliar to S(!t Bandhai, which means th <5 bridge of t1ie s<.‘a, 
is two parasangs —and that band, or oml.aukment, was made liy 
Ihim, son of Dasrat, as a passage to the fort of Lank/ It consists of 
detached rock separated liy tlio sea. 

^ [So traiidnlod by Elliot. Riinmid lias “ patrie du Mod, et a Raraoiia, six 
parasangs,” and lio ad<Is a note upon tlic position ot tlui “ Cliateaii do I’araoiia .... 
<}ui St? troll vait, a uno jiorteo do (liVlio soulonioiit dc Souinon'it.” ^fln; text, howovor, 
says that tlio distaiico of SoinmU is fourteen parasangs. MSS. //., and IK have 

^ Ij . f'* if* 

^ Tlio word Bawurui innst he, taken with niukal. (hdelliuni), 

and is evidently the name of some staple production. It oecurs again in the 
next page in tlie observations on the trade of Gn/erat. MS. A, says , jU 

iUiii varies sliglitly, saying, 

The Arahi(^ version of C. is J:^U h^^^hai, 

or halm, is pi rhaps inti'iidcd.] 

[Alimadabad. — Bird’s OnzenU^ 187.] 

3 [Sainiiir ajipears to he the placi; intended. It is noticed hy all t)jo other geo- 
graphers. See Kazwiiii p. 97, and note A in Ajipendix.] 

-> [yi.fiiid Jl. Jj, V. 1). .Vgj.] 

[St) in all the MSS. Rcinand says “Bravira,” for wliieh Darud is prohahly 
intended.] 

[Elliot reads Diarbus.” Reinand has ‘^Pandnar.’^ MSS. A, and JK have 
O, Ims^Ujo, and Jo.] 

" [So aei'ording to Elliot, but “ Oumalnara,'' according to Reinand. Neither 
give any distance, but MS. A. says, “ten.” The words are LL« j\ b*, fh<J az 
being evidt utly a blnndcr for IK The Arabic version varies a little, “ BeUvocn 
this {he, radniar) and the first (town) ten parasangs. After that is U'mulnur.”] 

8 [J. has O, and D. confounding it with the Ganges.] 
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l^wclvo ]);iras;iiii[;'s from tliat place, in an eastern direction, lies 
Kalikniid, Avliielj is tlui mountain ot inonkeysd 

[ Tfrrr falJiKKH an accomd of these monJeeySf of some of the eastern 
Ishiifds, and of the ra'nuj .Sfiu.soa.] 

Mrilt.-ni" mid k'cli ar(i sulijec*!. to DoLli, and flic son of tlie Sultfin 
of Delili is tlie li^ovenior. Tliere is a roiid from lieiuie ]>y land as 
well a.s by the short? of tlie sea to tbizerat, Avhieh is a large conn try, 
Avithiii which are Kamlri^aa, Somnat. Kankan, Ttuia, and several otho]- 
eitw.'S and towns. It is said that (luzerat c<)m[)rist‘s 80,000 flourishing 
citu's, villages, and lianilets. The inhahitants are rich and happy, 
and during tla^ four seasons no l(‘ss than S(‘venty difhu'ent sorts of 
roses blow in this country. TIk^ cro})S wliicli grow in the cold season 
derivi? fla ir vigour from the dew. AVhen that dries, tlie hot season 
commenc(‘s. and that is smM*eoded l>y tlio rainy season. A\diieli makes 
file earth moist and verdant. Gra])es are produced twice during 
the ^'eai*, and tlu' slrengtli of the soil is such, fhat cotton ])lants 
grow like Avillows and idaue-trces, and yield, produce tmi yisars 
running. Tin? j»coplc ar<‘ idolaters, and have a king of tlieir own. 
Somnat, whicli is the name of tli(? idol of tliat 2 >l<‘ie(.‘, is a temjde and 
])lace of worsliip for the peojile of all jiarts of Jliml, and Hindu 
iilolaters conn? to it from great distances. ]\Ianyof the more deluded 
devotees, in ])erlbrman(jo of their vows, jiass the last stage crawling 
along tlu‘ grouml u[)on their sides, some a[>proa(?h Avalking niam 
iheir ancles and never touch the ground with the soles of their ieet.^ 
others go hefore the idol upon their heads. The men of Kamhaya 
bring tj’ibute frc)ni the. chiefs of the island of Kis. Sugar from 
Malwa, badrn (balm)/ and baladi are exiiorted in shijis from the 
coasts ol (riizcrat to all countries and cities. Ih'yond (Jiizenit arc 

^ Kaliankaiul” in MS. i).] Tliis ap^iears to lx. tlic Kanliar of Dr. Loo, and its 
doBoriiition as boing a nionntain of monkoys slioxs tliat bis coiijc'Oturos about the 
I'stuary of lluziita is conect. Ihn Batuia^ p. 1S7. 

2 ltasbi(lu-(] Din licrc t'viitoiitly loavi’s Abu Rjlifni, and writes from information 
obtained iudepemb'utly. [Lhe remainder of this eloajiter is left out of MS J) 
wbiiib mdi rs abruptly on aiiotbor subject ; tbe eontiuuatiun of Ibis bein'*- lost or 
iriisplaoed.] 

2 [Tliis seuteuee is found in tbe Arabic A-ersion only.] 

^ [Jkdar in B, See note inp. G6.] 
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Kankan and Tana : beyond i.lioin the country of Main)ar, wliicli from 
the boundary of Karoha* to Kulain," is 300 parasang's in length. 
The whole country produces the pan, in couse(picnco of wliicli 
Indians find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their 
whole wealth upon that leaf. Th(u*e is much coimnl gohl and silver 
there, which is not exported to any other place. Part of the terri- 
tory is inland, and part on the sea sliore. Tlu^y speak a mixed 
language, like the iiien of Khabalik,^ in the di rod ion of Itiim, wlu)ni 
they resemble in many respects. The people are all Sam an is 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore the first 
is Sindabiir, then Paknur, then the country of Manjarur,^ Ihen the 
country of Tlili,'^ then the country of Sadarsii,^ then Jangli, then 
Kulam. The men of all these countries are Samanis. After these 
comes the country of Sawalak, which comprises 12o,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes Malwala,*^ which nuNans 1,833,000 in 
number. About forty years ago the king of Malvvala died, and 
between his son and the minister a contest arose, and after several 

^ [So in the first edition, and so in MS. MSS. B. and 0. have 

* 

and so has Biiiiikiti.] 

2 ‘‘We next came into the country of Malahar, whicli is the country of black 
pt^pper. Its length is a journey of two mouths along the shore from tln^ island of 
Sindabdr to Kulam. The whole of the way by land lies under tlie shadij of trees, 
and at the distance of every half mile there is a houst'. nvide of wood, in whirdi there 
are chambers fitted np for the reception of e.omors and goers, whether tliey ho Moslems 
or infidels.” Ibn Baiuta^ Lee, p, 106. Ereiioli version, Vol. IV. p. 71. 

3 [A. has, an evident blunder. 0. i * 

V * 

’ * [The Frencli version of Ihii Batdta gives the names of Sindabur, FakanCir, 
Munjardr, Ililf, Jiir-fattan, Dih-fattaii, and Budd-fattan (Vol. IV. p. lOD). Fattaii 
is evidently the Sanskrit pnttanam (town), or as now written or paiwim,'] 

Abu-1 Fida notices Sindabiir, ManjarCir, and Kulam, Manjarur is the Mangalore 
of the present day, and the '^ayyapovB of Cosrnas Indioopleustcs. {Topograph. 
Chr. p. 3*^7.) Casiri quotes a manuscript in which it is called Mangalore as early 
as the beginning of the seventh century. Sec Biblioth. Bscitrud. Tom II. p. 6. 

® [This is the reading of the first edition of MSS. B. and (7., and of Binakiti. 
MS. A.y however, reads ^ which may possibly refer to the Mapillas, as the 
Musulmans of Malahar arc called.] • 

• [Such is the reading of MSS. A. and B. C has the first edition 

” Tadarsa,” and Binhkiti j .] 

[So in A. B. has as it stood in the first edition, and such 

appears to he the reading of Binakiti.] 
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battles tliey ended witli dividing the territory between them. The 
(juiisequenco is tliat their enemies obtained a footing, and arc always 
iiiakiug their incursions from different parts of Hind, and carrying 
off o^oods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
booty.^ Jhit through the groat wealth of that country, no serious 
injury is done. 

]\ra])ar," from Kiilam to the cfaintry of Silawar,^ extends 600 }>ara- 
sangs along the shore. Its Icnglh is the same. It possesses 
many cities and villages, of whicli little is known. The king is 
caljed Dewar which ineans in the M'abar language, the lord of 
wealth.” Ijarge ships, called in the language of China,, “Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clotlu's from Chin and 
]\h i(*hin, and the countri(^s of Itind and Rind. Idie morcliants export 
from ^I’abar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; largo pearls are brought up 
from th(j sea. 01 le productions of this country arc carried to Triik, 
Khurasiin, Syria, Rum, and Europe. The country prodiuios rubies, 
and aromatii‘, grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind. Witliiii the few last years Sundar 
Dandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and ]\lalik Takiu-d din bin ’Abdu-r rahman bin 
]\luhammadu-t 11'bi, brother of Shaikh Janialu-d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom lie assigned the government of 
Eatan, Alali Eitan, and Bawal;"^ and because there are no horses in 
M’abar, or rather those which arc there arc wc^ak, it was agreed that 
every y(?ar Jamalu-d din Ibrahim should send to the Dewar 1490 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and 10,000 
horses from all the islands of Ears, such as Katif, I^ahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz, Kilahat, etc. Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dinars of 
red gold current. 

o o o o o o » 


1 It is difficult to say what countries are here meant, but it is probable that allu- 
sion is made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names boin^ derived from numerals, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands. 

2 [The coast of Coromandeh See Ibn Batoula^ Index.] 

3 [B, haSj^\j^, and Bmhkitij^\jCJ,] 


4 [So printed in the first edition from the Indian MS. A, saj's ^ 

Bmakiti roads ^ 
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Jn tlie year 002 a.h. (12i)B a.i>.) tlio Dewar died, and Ids wealth and 
}X)ssessions fell inte the liands of his adversaries and ()j)])onoiits, 
and Shaikh Jainalu-d-din who succeeded him, ohtaiiK'd, it is said, an 
accession of 7,000 hullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., .and d’akin-d 
din, according to i’)revions agreenuait. heciame his lieutenant. 

The jieojde of the country are veiy hhick hy reason of their heing 
near the equator. There is a large ttan})le called Liitar.^ 

o o »::> o o o c" 

There arc two coursers, or roads, from this place : ou(‘ leads hy 
sea to Chin and M.achin, passing hy the island of SiLau." It is lour 
])arasangs long, and four wale. It is parallel to tlu‘ e(|uator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of lln^ Jiidi^ mountain, and is callod in the 
language', of Hind Saiidcuda-dip (Sinhaladi[)), t.r. the slecping-[da,ce ot 
the lion, heeause its appearance is like .a- lion in re}»ose,'‘ and as tliat 
etymology is not known to the common pt'ople, tiny <*all it Sarandi]). 
Tlie whole of the country is exactly^ under the Line. Luhies and 
other precious stomps are found there. In lln* f rests tluax* are 
wolves and elephants, and even the llukli is sai<l in Ixi tlua-e. ^Jdie 
men are all Buddhists, and ))ow t(.», and worshi]> images. 

The Island of Lamuri,'* which lies ]>eyond it, is v< ay largo. It 
has a sep.ar.ate king. 

Beyond it lies the conntiy of Siimutra [Sumatra, and ])cyoud 

^ [So ill firKt edition. Binakiti y’yy] 

® M- , c. ^1,*. 

3 [All the MSS. read Jddi. Sir II. Elliot thoiiglit this a mistake for Jjinilbi, 
“ southern.”] 

^ Lassen, Ind. AUerth. I. 201. 

5 Aceoi'ding to the Shajrat Malay u and Marco Polo, Lamhri is one of the districts 
of Sumatra, situated in th(' north-east coast— converted by the Arabs into 
Rarary. M. Gildcraeistor considers it to bo the same .as Rainnad {de Mcb. 
p. 59). M. Reinaud considers it to bo M.aii.ar {Fragments^ p. 123); M. Dulaurier 
gives several reasons why it can be no where else than in Sumatra [Jour. Aaiatigue^ 
4ih Ser. T. VIII. 117, 200). It may be presumed that the LamCiri of our author is 
the same place as is indicated hy Lamhri and Ramry. Tlnuv is at the present day ji 
large island, called Ratury, off the coast of Arracan, but that cannot wvll he the 
place indicated. 

® This is distinctly called a country {wildijat) in the Persian, lalad in the Ara]>i(‘. 
It is usually said that mcdiicval writers called tho island of Sumatra by tlie name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns. Java itself w;as called Alhl Java. See 
Journal Asiatuiue, 4th Series, Tom. IX. pp. 119, 124, 244. 
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Hint Darhnnd Nias,* wliicli is a dopondoncy of Jjivn. In tlic moun- 
tains of J.'iva sci.'iitod woods grow. In ilioso islands are sevoral 
citics/of wliich tlu3 oliiuf arc Aru, Barlalc, Balinian,, Java, and 13a, r- 
lvudoz.“ The mountains of Java are vox'y liigli It is the custom of 
llie I)Oo]d(‘ to puncture their hands and entire hody with needles, 
and tlifoi nil) in, some hlaek siihstance to colour it. 

Ojipositc liaiiiiiri is the island of Lakwaram,*^ wliicli produces 
phoity of red amlxu'. Men and women go naked, exccjit that the 
latter cover the pudenda with coeoaiiut leaves. They are all sub- 
j('ct to tlu? Ka-an [Emperor of Oliina.] 

t'^assing on from tliis you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subj(‘ct, to t1i<^ Iva-an. The ])eople are red and white. 

Beyond that is iraitamd subject also to the Ka-an. 

Beyond that is Malia Cliin,‘‘ then the harbour of Zaitiin,'' on 
the slurre of (diina si'a," and an ofHcer of llic KTi-an, entitled 

^ [Tlic Arnbic ^rrsioii bns Darband Manus.] This may bo Ihilu Nias, vhicli 
M.M. Maury and Diilaurlor, from iiuhpcmdeiit obsorvatioii, conceive) to be the 
Al-Xoyan of tin' early ( Jeogra pliers. Sec Journal Asiatiqur, 4th Scries, Tom. VlJl. 
‘200, and lUiUvtin de la SonAi’ dr Gvnij.^ April, 1840. 

Tlicse citu‘s, it will he observed, arc not coiiiincd to one ishand. Pariah is no 
doubt 'raiijiin^' l‘arhib, or Diamond Point, on the north-ca.^t coast of Sumatra, 
narudo/ [or Pukudur, as the Arabic MS. gives it], without any violent m(‘t.'ith«,‘sis, 
may ptahajr^ he naid Ih'iic.oolcn — the Mbin Kou-Lcon of the Chinese. {Nonr. J. A. 
XI. ot.) Towards Papua is a large island called Arii, hut that is no doubt too 
distant for our autbor. His city may bo the metropolis of Java aecordiiig to Ptolomj’’ 
— re fieTpOnoKiu tn'o/xa Apyvprjy eiri roTs hviTfXiKoi^ Trepaffiv. (hof/.^ YIl. 2, 20. 

* 7\s tliis might eu.>>ily be read Nicobar, allu^ioIl may be made to the islands of that 
name. 'Phe c;irly Arabian Geographers and Idrisi seem to designate this grou]> by 
the term Laiijabtilns. 

^ [So in the first edition, and so in MS. A. Jh has O. has ^ 

and Biiiukiti 

® Idrisi calls this Siiiiatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the empire. “Xo 
city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, the Tuimher of the edifices, the 
importance of its commerce, tlie variety of its inerehandi/e, or tln^ number of mer- 
chants which visit it from ditrerciit parts of India.’' Ibn al ’SYardi say,., “ It is the 
extreme eastern part Avliich is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing but the 
ocean.” 

® A port in the province of Fo-Kien. Sec Marsden’s Marco Tolo^ p. 561, M. 
Klaproth, 3L’m. rcl. d V Ade, Tom. II. p. 208, ami M. Ileinaud, Relation dea 
voyages^ Tom., II. pp. 25, 26. 

7 [This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS. (7., which says, 
“After this is Chin the great” ^^cr that the harbour of Zaitun 

on the shore of the sea of Chiug. The Persian MS. A, and BinakiU entirely omit the 
first sentence.] 
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Sliak,' resides tliero. Bf'^'Ond that is Kliansai, in which the market- 
place^ is six parasari<j;s broad, from which it may he jiidge«l how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of tlic Ka-an, who 
arc Moghals, ]\Iusulmans, Khitayans, and Ghnris. Khaiisai'^ is tlio 
ca})ital. 

Forty^ days journey from it lies Khanbalik,* the capital of tlu^ 
Phmnix of the west — Kaan, King of the earth.*"' 

"W^itli respect to the other road Avhich leads from M’ab.ar by way 
of Khitai, it commences at the cily of Kahal, tlicn proceeds to tlio 
city of Kunju and Simju. then to Kin, then to ^lali Fatan/' then 
to Kardaniya, tlion to Hawariund then to Dakli,'' then to llijalar,'-' 
which, from of old, is suhj(}(‘t to D(,‘]di, and at tliis time one of the 
cousins of the Sultan of Dehli has conqiu'.red it, and estahlislied 
himself, having revolted against tlio Sultan. Ilis army consists of 
Turks, 'neyoud that is the country of Itathan, then Arman, tlum 
Zar-dandaii," so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 


1 [So in first edition, and so in MS. A, AIS. C. and Biurddti Inivo “ Saiilv.”] 


2 [So in tlio first edition. 


MS. savs , A j “u 


fort or tower.” 


Biiiakiti says 


.j “a lake.” The Arabic version says 

3 The original is Janksfii [in all the MSS. cxce'pt Binrikiti, who has Kliansui], hut 


there can he no doubt the correct word is Khaiisa, whicli Ibu Jhituta declares to be 
the largest city he had seen. Marco Polo calls it (iuinsai, and says it is witbout 
exception the most noble city in tlio world. It was the capital of .southern China, or 
Maha Chin. Its present name is Ilang-tcheou-fou, capital of the provinei) of Tch(^- 
Kiang. See Af. Reinaud, Relation dcs Voyages, Tom. I. pp. cx., cxvm., and M. 
Quatreinere, llistoire dcs Mongols, pp. lxxvii., lxxxix, Ibn Batouta, IV. 281. 

^ The Camhalu of Alarco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See A.ssemani, 
Biblioth, Orient. Tom. XII. p. 2, p. dl2. [Jarihalik in A. and in BimTkiti.] 

5 Sec Les Oiseaux cl les Fleurs, pp. 119, 220. Babisfdn, v. III. p. 250. 

« [The Arabic MS. has “from KCibul to Kin, and from thence to Mali-Ivatan.” 
Binakiti reads “from Kabal-fatan to Majli-fatan,” and a marginal emendation says, 
“ from Kfibal (or Kfimal) patan to Afajli patan,*’ ?.<?., Masulipatain.] 

’ [Hawarniim in A.] 

® [MS. A. has “ Dakal.” The Arabic and Binukiti both read “ Dcbli.”] 

® [So in the first edition. A. says Bajalh; but C, and Binakiti have 

Bengal.] 


[MSS. A., C., and Binfi.kiti agree in this. The first edition and MS. B, have 
“ Uman.”] 

This country is again noticed in our author’s account of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it under the wrong name, Cardandon. Al. Quatrombre trios to fix its 
position. {Hist, des Mongols, p. xcvi.) “ This island of Sumatra is the firsT island 
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Thoy puncliiro tlicir liaiuls, and colour tliein with indigo. They 
eradicate their hoards, so that they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces. Tliey are all siilijcct to the Kii-iin. This couiilry is hoimdod 
on one si(l(^ liy tlie sea, afterwards (?oines the country of Italian, the 
{leople of which eat ciirrion and th(‘. fiesli of men, — tliey likewise 
are suhject to the Ka-an.' Thence you arrive at the liorders of Til»et, 
where tliry eat raw meat an<l worshij) images, and have no sliaine 
respecting tlutir wives. Tlio air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They lioil tea and eat win- 
nowed harlev. 

• *' 

Tlnu’c is anolher country (.‘alhal Heogir, adjoining M’ahar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of ^M’aliar. 
Its (.*a,]iitfil is Durii Samundnr [ Dwara Samndra.J 

Anothc.ir largo eonniry is called Kandahar, which, the ^loghals 
call Kariijang. ddiose poo})lo spring from Khitai and Tlind. In 
the time' of Kiiliila Ka-an/4t was suhdiUMl hy tlie .Afoglials. One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and another adjoins 
Hind. 

Philosophers hav(^ said that there arc throe countries ceh'hrated 
for certain pinniliaritios ; Hind is celelirated for its armies, Kandahar 
for its elephants, and the Turks lev their horses. 

wlioroin wc l\ucw man’s tli'sli to bo eaten by eortain people wbieb live in tbo nnnni- 
tains, ealled Ibicjis, wbo use to tcibl tboir teotb.” Ant. (jalvano'd Disc, of the World 
in JlaUuf/i., IV. 122. Sec also Durcltus Jlis Tilyrimagc p, IdT. Mursden's M, 
Dolo, p. 420, 434.] 

‘ [This passao’o was not in the first edition, and it is not in tbo MS. A » ; but the 
other MSS. and IHiiakiti have it.] 

3 [Tlu! Arabic says, “ I’owards the (MuI ot the rei"U.”] 

^ This is also mciitioiKHl in the Moiio’ol work called hodinier. Sec Pallas, 
Sammhmgen historischcr Nachrichten., T. 1. p. 19. 

The country of Ivarajung and its borders are again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, and its position is laid down by M. Qiuitrcmerc, Hist, des Mongols^ 
p. xciv. 
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Vlll. 

NUZIIATU-L MUSIITAK 


OF 


AL IDIUSI. 


Abu 'Abdt‘-i.lah iMniAMMAi) was bom at (Aaita, in Morocco, 
towards the (‘lul of tlje 11th century. lie was nunnhei- of a 
family which (lesc(‘n<hMl from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to he known by t(io name of A1 Idrisi. This family 
furnished a line of j>nnc( s for Morocco in the .hth and lOtli 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung ruled ov(t the 
city of Malaga. Idrisi travelled in bhiropo, and eventually 
setthid in Sicily at the court of Roger IL It was at the instance 
of this prince that he wrote his boidv on geogra]>hy. lie cit(\s in 
Iiis preface the various authors whose works he had employi'tl in 
the compilation of the book. Further information was derived 
from travellers, whoso verbal statements he compareil and tested; 
and M. Keiiiaud quotes the Biographical Dictionary of Khalilu-s 
Safadi to the effect that men of intelligence wcu'e specially com- 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use. Idie full 
title of the work is, Nuzliatu-l Muslitak fi Ikhtiraku-1 Atak, 
“ Tlie Delight of those who seek to wamler througli the regions 
of the world.’' A full translation of the whole work into Froncli 
was published at Paris in 183G and 1840 by M. Jauhert, and 
from this the following Extracts Jiave beem done into ]<]nglish. 
Idrisrs work met with very early attention. An abridgment of 
the text was published at Home in 1502, and a Latin translation 
was printed at Paris in IGIO, entitled “ Geograplaa NiibiciislSf id 
est accuratmima totius orbis in septem cUmata divisi desenptio 
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conlhinm, prcrsrrt'm rxactam vnh(TS(v A,vrr> ct A fnew, in 
Lathiimi rcrm a GabricJr. Sionlfn et Joanne, llrsronlta'' Iljirt- 
inanu in 17()() ])iibli8lic(l at Gottiiii^cn, from tlm abridgomoiit, 
E(J/}su (f(>scrij)f/(} Afnc(vJ Tlio description of Spain was 
translated into Spanlsli by Combi iu 171)9, and the portions 
r(‘lating to Africa and Spain ba.vo just been publislicd with a 
tra,nslati(m by Dozy and de (j!o<'je. Ziadcer, in l»is 

llibliotlu'ca Orientalis, mentions translatiojis of otliej* detacbed 
portions. 

lu‘inand, iu liis Introduction to Aboulbnla, lias remarked 
tliat in M. Janlxnt’s translation, “■.Henuconp do iioins dc lieux 
sont altoivs,*” an<l it is tru(‘ that tliere are some variants, such as 
Tiiliaran for Turan, and Hana for Tanna ; but the old Latin 
translation ])res('iit(?d gimerally the same diiterences ; the A^iriants 
ther(dbr(‘ s(‘emod to exist in tlu' t(‘xt, and not to Ix' atti'ibutable to 
tlui translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in the 
liodh'ian lias (‘oniinned this view, for JaubiTtV translation was 
found to give a geiKTally accurate reproduction of the n:iines as 
they stand in tln'sc^ ]\[SS. A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, lead to soim^ corrections, and, indeed, a f(‘W will 
b(‘ notiecd in the following pages; but the more important 
variants are fully sujijioi’ted by the Oxfbid MSS. The maps 
contained in Craves’ MS. show sonn^ dilferences from the text ; 
thus Turaii is found instead of Tiibaran ; but the maps are 
written in a mon^ modern hand, (piito dilferent from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of those maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless liavi' bt'on written 
long before tlie niajis were tilled in. At any rate the scribes wore 
dilferent men, and such differences as that noticed above leads to 
the conclusion that the maps were not derived from the text with 
which they are incorporated. 

Extracts. 

First Cltmatp:. Section X. — The greatest king of India is the 
Balhara, Avhich signifies ‘•'king of kings.” After liim comes the 
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Malcamknm, whose coiuitry is Saj. Next the kin^ of Safan or 
Tabaii, thoii the Icing of Jaba, tlioii the king of Ju/a*, aiul tlieii the 
king of Ivamruu, wliose states toueli (liina. 

'llie Indians are divided into seven eastes. The first is that of 

I 

the Sakriya, Tliese are (he most noble; from among them kings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
tluan, but they render homage to no one. NA^xicome tlie IJrahmans, 
who are the religious class. Tlaw dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals. Sometimes one of (hem, taking a stall in Ins li.and, 
will assemble a crowd around him, and will stand fnmi morn iilLcve 
spealving to his auditors of the glory and ]>ower of God. and ex- 
jdaiiiing to them tlie events which ]>rought dcsst ruction iijnm the 
ancient pieople, that is, upon the Ilrahmans. They in'ver drink wiiu', 
nor fernuTitod lujuors. They worship idols (wliom tliey consider to 
be) able to intcrci'de with the Alost High, dhe third (*ast(3 is that 
of the Kastariya, who may drink as much as three ratls" of wine, 
but not more, lest they sliould lose their ri'ason. This caste may 
many Bralimau woiiK'.n, but Brahmans cannot take their woimm 
to wife. Next comes tlie Shaixlnya, who are laboun^rs and agricul- 
turists ; then the Basya., who are artizans and m(‘chariies; tlieii the 
Sabdaliya, (or Sandaliy<a), avIio are singers, and whose women arc 
noted for their be.auty ; and, lastly, the Zakya, who arc jngghu’s, 
tumblers, and players of various instrunumts. Among the ])riueipal 
nations of India there arc forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of propliets ; Avhilc otlicrs deny the 
existence of both. Some acknowledge tlu‘ intercc‘ssory powers of 
graven stones, and otlicrs worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames. GthcTS adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables, and feed as well as they can, 
deeming this to bo a meritorious work. Lastly, tlure are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

Second Climate. Section VIL — Tho towns described in this 

J ["What follows is mainly derived from from Ibn Khurdiidba. Sec ante^ jiago 17.] 

® one pound Troy.] 
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sevoTiili Roct.ioii^ arc Kia, Kir, Annayil, Kasr-band, Firabuz, Kliur, 
Kainbali, AlMiiliabarf," 7)obal, Xirun, Maiisdra/* Waii<biii, Asfaba, 
Darak, Masurjiin, Fanlaii, Kirkayaii, Kadira, Basiiiak, Tubaran 
[TuraiJ j. Multan, Jaudur, Sandur, ])ur, AtnV Kalari, Xira, Alas- 
wani, Sharusain’' Baiua, Mamlial, Kaiiibaya, Siibara, Sabdaii, and 
Sainiiir.'* ]ii tliat ])art of ilu) simj wliicb. is comprised in tlio present 
8C(dion, tber(‘ are Ibe isle of Sara, tbo two rocks of Kasair and 
'Awair, that of Dardiir, the island of l)e])al, in wliieli tbo town of 
Kaskiluir, is situated; tbe isles of Aiil)kin, ]\lind, K ulam-mali, and 
Simian. All tliese conntrit's an* inliabib'd by people of different 
reli;^'ions, enstoins, and manners. AYe will state all that \ve have 
aseintaiiUMl fm* eerlain on this subject, eonfidint^ in Divine help. 

The lH\<j,‘i lining’ of this section comprises, starting from the east, 
the sh(n\‘S of tlu^ Persian Gulf, ami to\\%'irds the south the town of 
Debal. This is a populous phieia but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produce's sc^arecly any tret'S ex.(H‘pt. the <late-palm. The highlands 
are arid and the', plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but file pla(!(‘ is inhabited onl^^ because it is a station for the vessels of 
Sind jind other countries. 1’rade is carried on in a great variety of 
arti(‘les, and is conducted with much intelligence. Ships laden witli 
th(.^ productions of TTnuin, and the \ess(ds of (diina and India come to 
Deljal. Tln^y bring stulfs and other goods from China., and the per- 
funu's and aromatics of India. The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods in the bulk, and store them until the 
vessels arc gone juid they become scarce. Ilien they begin to sell, and 
go trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or 
employing it as may sc'cm best. Gtnng towards the west there are 

' The Nuhiaii Gcof^rapher’slht is as follows Kia, Kir, Ermaiil, Baml, Casr-baiid, 
Lizahur, ILiur, (^ruiibele, Manlu'ibcrc, Dabil, Xinin, Eairuza, Maiisiira, Randan, Asfaca, 
Dana:, Masurgian, Eardaii, Kircaian, Cadira, Rasmac, 'fuberan, hloltaii, Giaiidiir, 
Sandiir, Dur, Atro, Calero, Jiasecra, Mcsuain, Sadusan, Bania, Mhmehet, Kambhia, 
Sahara,, Sandaii, Saimiir, Eahaltaliara, Rasec, Savusan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mchyac, Falon, Caliron, and Bolin. {Geographia Nubiensis, pp. oC, 67). 

2 p‘Manjabari,’’ Bod. MS.] 

* [Generally spelt “ Mansdria” by Idrisi.] 

4 [This is the “Aimari*’ of the other geographers; and one of the Bod. MSS. 
affords some warrant for so reading it here.] 

® [“Saddsfin,” Bod, MSS.] 

® [Here the Bod. MSS. add the following names— As hwal, Falkamin, Rasak, 
Asurskn, and Losha (or Kosha)."] 
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six TiiilfS [between the jaoiitli of tlie AFiliraii Miul I^ehal. From 

I)(‘1>al to Xirhn, on tlu' wc\st of Hie Alihran, ihreo days’ journey. 
Niruii is half way hetvv<‘en Dehal and Alansnra, and people jJ,oing 
from one town to tlie otlier here cross th(‘ river. 

f 

Xirun is a> town of litth' importaiiet‘; hut it is fortified, and its 
iidiahitaiits are rich. Trt'cs are rare. From hence to Alaiisura 
rather more tli in tliri'c days. 

Alansura, the city last mentioned, is surrounded hy a hraiieh of 
the Mdiran, although it is at a distance from the liver. It, is on 
the west of the ])iincipal In-aneh of the* river wliicli Rows troi^i its 
source to Kiilaii, a, town situated one ilays’ j«»urn(‘y from Alaiisura. 
At Kalaii it divides — tlie princijial hraueli runs towards Mansiira, 
the other il(»ws nortlnvard as far as Sharusan [ Sadusaii |, it thmi i urns 
westwards and ix'juiiis the cldef stream, forming lieneeforward only 
one rivm*. The juiictioii takes plaee twelve miles Ixiow Mansiira. 
The Aliliran passes on h* Niruii, and then Rows into the s(.‘a. 
Mausiira. oi-eiipies a sparse of a mile sipiare. The climate is liot. 
The (;omiti*y produce's dates and sugar-eaues in ahiindance. dhere 
are luirdJy any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit ca.lled 
laimiin, as l)ig as an apple a.nd of a ATiy sour tasti*, and another 
wliich rt'sciiddes the peach hotli in shape and taste. Al'ansiira was 
Imilt at tlui h(.iginning of the reign of A1 Mansiir, of the 'Al>h:iside 
family, 'lids piinee gave Ids name (‘Mhe vieAorioiis ”) to four 
diRV*rent eities, as a. good augury that they might stand foi* ever. 
'!ii(^ first was Baghdad in Tr:ik ; the second, .Mansiira in 8iiid ; 
the third, A1 Alasisa, on the Alediterrauean ; the fourth, that, of 
Mesopotamia. That of which we arc now spi-aking is gnsit, 
])<)]mlous, rifii, and (*ommere,ial. Its environs are fei*tilo. The 
Indldings are constructed of liricks, tiles, and jdaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of phsasiirc. Trade fiourisluis. Th(^ l»azars 
ar(.^ Riled with people, and well stocked with, goods. 1iie lower 
classes wear the Fersiaii costinne, Imt the priiUM'S wear tunics, a,nd 
allow their hair to grow long like the princ(;s of India. Tlie money 
is silver and eo])p(ir. TTio Avidght of the drachma (diiiiir,) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. 'Jiic TVitariya coins also are- 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native fruits ahouud. The name of this city in Indian is Mfrman, 
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ft. is coiisidf'rod one of tlu' d( ‘pendencies of Sind, likf.* I)(d)!d, Xirun. 

Kalan', Airi, Siiarusaii, Jandaur, iAranlial.)ar{ [iNfan jabari |, 
liasinak and l\ridta]i. 

Jj^inia is a little town. Tlie. inliabitants arc of mixed blood and 
are I'icli. Ijivine; hero is elieap and agrcea.ble. Ffoni Bauia to 
^Mansiira, tlir(M> days, to IMainbal six, to iJebal two. Fnnn Inaice to 
jMandial and Kainbaya tlu‘ country is nulbinj^ but a marine strand, 
wilhoiit liabltations and almost witbout water; coiisecpiently, it is 
im|')assa])lc for travadlcrs. 

Alamlad is situated between Sind and India. [Tj)ou tlic coniines 
of the desc]-t just mentioned th(‘r(^ dwells a hardy rac'.^ called .Mand 
|^l(‘dl. 'fliey ij,‘razo th(‘ir iloeks to within a. short distance of 
Manilial. ^J'liese ]u'o]de are nunu'roiis. Flaw have many h<>rs(‘S and 
camels, and they (‘xtend tlu'ir incursions as tar as Dnr | Alor] u])on 
the haid<s ol‘ the. ^Miliivln, and sometimes tiny pemdrate even as far 
as the front it ‘rs t)f JMakran. 

Dur I Alor ) is situated on the banks of tlu* Alibran. wbicli runs to 
the w(^sT of the town. Jt is a jdt'asant ]dac(', and wtn*(liy of eom- 
[)ariHoii Avitli Multan as regards size. From theiu'e to llasmak, thrt'tj 
days; to Atri [Annan'), four days ; and from thence to Kalari, two 
days. 

Kalari, npon tlie west baidv of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortitical, and is a busy trading plae(‘. Near it the Mibran separativs 
into two ])ra,nebes : tbo larg(‘st runs towards tbo AV(‘st as far as tlie 
vi(‘inity of ^laiisui'ia, wliieli is on tlic west bank ; tbe oilier runs 
towards tbe nortli-wc'st, then to tbe noiib, and tlien towards tbe W(‘st. 
IkAli again miiti^ at. tlu^ distance of about iwidvc mih‘S below' ^lausuria. 
Althongb this town [ Kalari] is some distance out of llu' regular 
route, still it, is niucli freipientod in eonseijiuaieo of the profitable 
trade carried on witli tbo inhabitants. Fj-om lienee to IMansura. is a 
lKir<l day's journey of forty miles. From Kalari to Sbariusan, throt3 
days. 

Sliariisfin [Sadiisan] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains n,nd canals, for tbo abundance of its ])roductions ami 
for its rich. e<>mm(‘rce. It is inm-b n'sortcd to. From Sbarusan to 
Maiiluibari [Manjabari], a town placed in a bollow, well built, of a 
pJc'asant asj'ccd, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and running 
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waters, tlie distance is tliroi* days. From (lie latter place to Firabiiz,’ 
six days. From MauLabavi to Debal, two days. In going* from 
Debal to Firabiiz tlie road passes by IManlnibari, and l)ctwc‘cn tliese 
two places it I’lins tlirougb Kliiir, a small but populous town. 

Firabiiz^ is a town of wldcli tbe inliabitants are rich. They carry 
on a good trade, they ai*e men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they arc' gc'uerous and charitable. It belongs to the province of 
]\rahran, as do the towns of Kir, Darak, Kasik (inhabited by schism- 
atics), Bah; Biuid, Kasr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafahra; IMaskan, Tiz, and 
Bal1)ak. 

JMakran is a vast ctountry, but the greater j)aii: of it. is desert and 
poor. The largest of its toAvns is Kirusi, whicdi is nearly as largo as 
Multan. Palm-trees are }»lentirul there; the land is cultivated, and 
and a good d('al of trjide is carried on. Oti the west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much frerjucaitcd by the vessels of F:ij*s, as well as 
by those which come Irom the country of 'IJman and tlu; isle of 
Kish, which is situatcM.! in the I\‘rsian (iulf (d. a long day's sail 
distancjc. From Tiz to Kir [Kiz], five days. From Kir to Firabuz, 
two long days’ journey. 

Between Kir [Kiz| and Armail there are two districts whicdi touch 
each other ; one called .IMhiin depends on Mansuria, and the other 
named Kalwan is a dependency of Makran. '^riicse two districts arc' 
tolerably fertile, and they produce a few dates, but the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their flocks. Whoever wishes to go from Firabiiz 
to IMakran must pass by Kir. From thence to Armail/ a de})en- 
dency of l\laki*an, two days’ journey. 

Armfiil is nearly as large as Firaliiiz. It is well peopled, and its 
environs arc pleasant. The inhabitants arc rich. From Arnniil to 
Kanbali, two days’, journey. Kanbali competes with Armail in 
res])ect of size, wealth, and pojnilation. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both these places are situated lietwcen Debal 
and Makran. 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days’ journey from Fira- 
buz. South-west of Danik there is a liigh mountain, which is (filled 
the mountain of salt, because nearly all the water Avhicli runs from 


^ [Kaunazhiir. See Note A. in Appx.] 
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it is saline. There are habitations here. From Darak to Ktisak, 
three days’ journey. 

Tlie *inhal)itaii(,s of Easak are schisniaties. Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one called A1 Khariij, the other Kir 
KayiiiT. Tlie sngiir-eane is much cultivated, and a considerable trade 
is carried on in a sweetmeat called hiniz. Avhich is made here. 
cullivatiiui of su‘;\ir and the manufacture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively ])ursued at Muskan and in tlie district of Kasran. The 
people <.)f Maskiin, Jauran, and IWbaran. arc for tlie most j.>art 
seJiisinalies. The tei-i*itory of IMaskun joins th.at of Kirinan. The 
inhahitants ha-ve a ^reat nijaiiation for (•onra,i*;o. They havi^ dale 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold countries. The people 
of Makran s].)eak Persian and a dialect peculiar to the province. 
They wear th(‘ tunic, the <;‘ovvn with sleeves, tln^ clfiak, Avaisteloth, 
and t]u‘, liiantlo cmb3*oidored with gold, like tlie inhabitants of ’Irak 
ajid Persia. 

Pahlafahra, Asfaka, Hand, and Kasri-band are de})Ondencies of 
Makran, wliicli. resemble each other very much iii jioint of size, the 
iiaturi'. and extent of their trade, and the state of tlieir jio])ulation. 
From F.ahlafahra to llasak, two days. From Fahlafahra to Asfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Ihuid, one day towards the west. From 
Asfaka to Darak, three days. From Hand to Kasvi-linnd, one ihiy. 
I’rom Kasri-l>and to Kia, four days. From Maiisiiria to Tuharan, 
a;./out fifteen da3^s. 

Tuharan [Tunin'] is near Fahraj, which helongs to Kirnuin. It 
is a well fortilied town, and is situated on the banks of a river of the 
same name (Tuliaran), which are cultivated and fertile. From hence 
to Fardiin, a coiunim'cial town, the environs of Avhieh are well pojm- 
lated, four days. Kirkayan lies to the west of Fardan, on the road 
to Tuharan. The country is well populated and is very fertile. The 
vine grows here and divers sorts of fruit trees, but palms are not to 
be found. From Tiibaran to Mustah,^ a town in the midst of the 
desert, wliei'e many camels and sheep are l>red, three days. From 
Tuharan to Multan, on the borders of Sind, ten days. 

Multan is close upon India ; some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It ecpials Mansura in size, and is called the liouse of 
1 Maska,” Bod. ]\1S.] 
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There is an idol here, which is highly venerated l)y the 
Indians, who come on. ])ilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the country, and niakt^ offerings of valnahles, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of peifumes. This idol is surronmleil l)y 
its servants and slaves, who Ihed and dress upon the ]n’oduc(‘ <.if tliese 
rich offerings. Jt is in the human form with four sides,* and is 
sitting ii])on a S(\at made of bricks and piaster. It is entirely (.‘overed 
with a skin lik(^ red morocco, so that the ey(‘s only are visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, hut others deny this. 
Tlowi'Vfn* it may he, tlie laxly is entirdy covi'red. Tlie eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and iqK>ii its head ther(‘ is a goldcai <.*rown 
set with jewels. It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, below 
the e]lx:>ws, seem to be four in number, dluj teiiqdc of this idol is 
situat(Ml in the middle of Arultan, in the nu)st fV(xpioutod ]>azar. Jt 
is a d<.)me-shaped building. Tlu^ u}>per part of the doim^ is gilded, 
and the dome and tlie gates are of gnvit solidity. Idio (*olnmns ar(‘ 
very Id’ty and tlui walls coloured. Around th(‘. dome art? the dwdl- 
iugs of th(‘ attendants <»f flic idol, and of tlioso who live iijiou tlu^ 
pro(hi‘*e of that worslii]) of wdiieli it is the ohji.^et. Tluu’o is no idol 
in India or in Sind wliicli is more highly vonerah.'d. Tlie p(‘0])le 
make it the oljject of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So 
far is this carried, that, when m ighhonring ])rinces make war against 
the country of Multan, oitlier for tlie ])urpose of jilunder or for 
carrying off the idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggrt'ssors with its ang(.‘r and prixlict their dcstrncth.)n, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design. Without this fear the 
iown of Multan would be destroyed. It is not surpnsiiig, then, that 
llie inhabitants adore tlie idol, exalt its j^owor, and maintain that its 
])resence secures divine jirotection. Jleing ignorant of the name ol* 
the man who set it nj), they content themselves with saying that it 
is a wondci’. Multan is a large city (lommanded liy a citadel which 
has four gates and is siUTounded hy a moat. Provisions are abundant, 
and the taxes are light, so that the people are in easy circumstances. 
It hears the name of ‘‘ the housci of gold Farkh,’’ because Alnham- 
mad bin Yusuf, brother of Hajjaj, found tbrty halnirs of gold (a 


' [“ Ellc est de forme humainc et a quatre c6tes .*^ — JauherWY 
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liahar wei!L;'hs Of33 niinas^) concealed there in a house. Farkh and 
Baliar liav(i tlu; same siirnific-ation. The environs of this city arc 
Avatcrcd hy ii river wliieli falls into the IVIihrari of Sind. 

Atone mile from Multan is Jandiir [Jand-riidJ — a collection of 
forts strongly huilt, very hi^'h, and well supplied with fresh water. 
Tlie ^'ov(n*jior passes (he spring time and liis holidays here, llm 
llaukal siates tliat in Ins time the governor used to go every Friday 
from these casthss to Mullan moiintial upon an eh^jhant, according 
lo an ancient usage. Tlie greater part of the ])Opulation is Musul- 
man,, so also is th(‘ judicial authority and th(‘ civil administration. 

Sandur is situated thr(‘e da.ys’ journey south of Multan. It is 
famous for its tra<le, wealth, sumptuous a])parel, and the', ahuudance 
which prevails on the ta])les of the ii dial )i tan ts. It is consid(?red to 
form ]>art ol' India, and is situated on the banks of a. river wljich 
falls into tlie Alilinin abov(A Samand. doing from Multan towards 
th(‘. jiortli t]ier(‘ is a, dcs(‘rt which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary ol‘ 3"ul)anln. From IVTultari to the vicinity of IMaiisura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It 
consists of a, number of tribes scattered about between 3\ibaran 
Makran. Multan, and ]\Iansura, like the Bc'.rber nomads. The 
Nadlias have pevuliar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the wt‘st of tlie IVlihriin. They possess excdlent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort wliich tiny breed, called Karah. 
dins is ludd in high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Persia. 
It resembles tin) eamtd of Balkli and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two bumps ; not like the 
camels of our countries, winch have only one. From Mansura to 
tbe coniines of Nadha six days. From the coniim^s of Nadlia to 
the city of Kir | Kiz] about ten days. From Nadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity ol‘ Makniii, sixteen days. Tlie tOAvii which the Nadhas 
most Irequcnt foi* buying, selling, and other matters, it Kandail. 
Kir Kayan is a district known by the name of Ail,^ inhabited 
by Miisnlmans and otlier ]>eoplo dependant on tbo Nadhas of whom 

^ [“ The niiiiJi is ii wciglit of about two pounds. Our author in order to explain 
the meaning of farhh, cnijiloys the term bahar, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determiue.” — Jaufieri.] 

2 [“Not Ahil. Our two M Shi. agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to be of Turkish origin,” — Jaubert.'l 
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we have just spoken. The country produces corn, raisins, fruits, 
(‘aiiicls, oxen, and sheep. It hears the luiiuo of AiJ , heeause a luaii 
of that uauie coiKpierod it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its pros])erity. From Kandail to Mansura al)out tcai days. 

The towns of Khiir Kakhlia, Kiisa,, and Kadira helong to Sind. 
The last two arc ahoiit e(pud in size, and carry on som(.‘, trade with 
the Nadlias. (In Tuharan there are dependent — jVIahyak, Kir Kayaii, 
Sura, Fardfin, Ivashran, and IVLasurjan. Jh^twauai Tiiharan and j\ran> 
siira tlioro are vast deserts, and on the noi*th, towai-ds Sijist^in, there 
are countries wliich are capially barren, and which an^ dilliciilt of 
access. 

Masurjan is a well -p(.‘op led connneicial town, surrounded wdth 
villap^cs. and built njion the banks of tin* river of' I'ubaran, from 
which town it is forty-two miles distant. Fnmi ]\Iasui;j;in to Darak- 
yrununa, 111 miles is the com|)uted distance. From Darak-yamiina 
to Firabuz or Firji1.)iis, ITd miles. 

The countries of India w'hich touch upon Sind an* — ‘Mhiiluil, 
Kamha 3 ’a, Sahara, KhabiTiin, Sindan, IFasu^'a, Sainnir, and thi; mari- 
time isles of Aubkm, Maud, Xulam-Hlab', and Simian. towns 

of India are very numerous : among them may be mentioned 
]\himhal, KamhUui, Sahara, Asawal, ffanawal, Simian, Saimiir, J;in- 
dur, Sanddr, I turn ala ; in the desert : Kallwiia, Augbasht, Aalirwairn, 
and Lahuwc'ir. 

Mamhal is b}’’ some numbered among tlu) cities of India; b}^ 
others among those of Sind. It is situated at tlu^ extremity of the 
desert which stretches between Kambaya, Debal, and I kin fa. It 
is a town of moderate importance on the route oJ* travellers pass- 
ing from Sind to India. Hut little trade is canhMl on here. The 
environs arc j)eopled, and produce small (piantities of fruit; but 
there are numerous flocks. From hence to Mansui-a,, through Banfa, 
is considered nine days. From Mamhal to Kambaya, five days. 

Kambaya stands tlrree miles from the sea, and is very pretty. It 
is well known as a naval station. Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at the extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter mid ciust anchor. 
It is well supplied with water, and there is a fme fortress erected by 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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tlie island of Kisli. From Kanibaya to the isle of Aubkin, two-and- 
a-lialf days' sail. From Aiibkin to I)(‘kal, two days. Kambaya 
is fertile in wheat and ric(^. Its mountains produce the Indian 
kana. Tlie inliabit<a,nts are idolaters (Iluddhists). From lienee to 
tlie island of Mand, llie inbabibints of which are thieves, the passap:o 
is six niih^s. To KuH on the shore, also six miles ; and to Sal)ura, 
about fiv(3 days. 

Sahara is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu- 
lous, busy t(.)wn, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They^ tish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of Bara, a small 
island, on whitth som(‘. cocoa-nut trees and the (‘ostus grow. From 
Siibara to vSindan is considered five days. 

Sindan is a mih^-and-a-half from the sea. It is p(>pulous, and the 
people arc noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper. The town is large, and has an extensive 
commorco both in ox])orts and imports. East of Sindan there is an 
island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kan^i, and rattan grow 
there. 

Saimur, five days from Sindan, is a largo well-built town. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow liero in abundance ; henna also grows hero, and th(^ 
mountains produce many aromatic jdants, which are exported. 

Five miles ])y sc^a (from Kulain Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
which is Largo and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
billy, and is cijvered with vegetation. The pep}>er vine grows in 
this island, as in Kandarhia and Jirhatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but in these throe places. It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine : the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer ; it 
bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is rijic. Wliite 
pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or oven before, Ilm 
Khurdadba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the min, and that they return to their natural position 
when the rain is over — a surprising fact! 

Kambaya, Subara, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara : his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays 
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lioavy taxoSj so tliat llu^ king' is immons(^] y ricli. iMany aroma lies 
«aii(l porfinnos are pi'oduced in this count ry. 

Tlio name (or rather the title) of Ihilhara moans king of kings. 
It is lioreditarv hero as in other Y)arts of the country. wIktc, Avhen a 
king ascends a tlirom^ li(‘ takes the name of In’s ]»redec(‘SS()r and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom fi’om whicli these 
jx'ople never de])aii:.. There is tlic same rule Avith tlie kings of 
Nuhia, Xanj, (lliana, Persia, and in thi‘ lioinan empii'c, in n^sj>e(d of 
the hereditary descent of names. The work nf ’I haidn-llali Ihn 
Kliurdadha (;ontains a, ])assago eoneiu'ning tliis \\'lnch is worth ({no- 
tation : — •• Rings,*’ h(^ says, “generally lusar ]Hn'(!ditary tith's, thus 

those of China have heen eal](‘d Ihighlu'igli (or Pagldiun) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends in r<‘gu1ar order. Among llu' kings ol' 
India there are the Palhaiai, J(d)a. d’aiir. Hazr jduzrj ’A'hat. Dumi 
[ liahmi I and Kamrun. Tlu^sc names are taken only hy the ju’ince 
who reigns over the provinca- or country, no other has aaiy right, to 
assume them, hut whoever reigns takes tin* name. Among the 
Turks, the Ti])etans, and the Kliazars, the king is called Kluikan, hut 
among the Kliizlij lie hakes tire tith' of Khai Klniya which is here- 
ditary. In the li/inah the kings arc calh*d Pan jah. In tlie Poman 
(‘m])ire they take the title of Cmsar, which d(!scends upon all those 
who wield tile siqu’ome power. Among tlu^ Aglizaz tiny ar(* (‘ailed 
8hai 8ha, or king of kings, a title h(;reditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are calhal Kasra [( diosroes ). jVmong tln^ 
peojdo who dwell in tlie Sudan the names ol* tlm kings aie derived 
from their countries, — thus tlie rul(?r of Ghana, is called Ghana, tlu^ 
king of Kaugha is called Kaugha. Put enough ujxm this suhjoet,” 

Among the towns of India comprised in the prestmt section are 
Khabinm and Asawal, botli of them poj)ulous, connuercial, rich, 
industrious, and productive of useful artichss. At tlie time wc write, 
the Musulmaus Imve made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them. Please God we will hercaftc;r 
describe those which are on their frontiei-s and some others. 

EiGiiTir Section. — Tlie present section contains a dcsci-iption of 
part of the coast of India, comjirising Baruh [Baruch], Sindujiur, 
Baua [Tanna], Kandarina, Jirhat^n, Kalkdyan, Luluwa, Kanja, 
Samandirun, — and in the interior of the country, Dulaka, Jandwul, 
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Xalirwiim, Kanduliar, liuiiiala, Kalluita and Aghnslita, ‘»i tlxj 
l)<)rd(‘rs of iljc dasoris ; Kabul, Kliawas, Ilasak, Aluvidas, jMadiyur, 
datta,, Dadali | Darh], Maiii]).*!!* [MaLibar], Malvva,. Niyasat, Atnisa, 
Nija, Kaslnnir the Tjowcv, Maidara-. Kannut, Kaslimir tbo Upper, 
Kanauj, liusi/ina., and tbc islan<ls of tlio Indian Sea, Malian, I>albak, 
larwaklij, IMasnaba and Saniaiular. Wo shall describe all these 
c()nntri('s Avithout omitting anything reinarkahlo or curious tliat tlicy 
may atlord. 

llaruli I liaruch, Bi'oaehj is a large handsome ioAvn, well-bnilt ot 
bricks and plasler. The inhabitants are ridi and engaged in trade, 
and they freely raiter upon specadaiions and distant ex]»editions. It 
is a^ port for tlu* \'essols coming from fdiina. as it is also for those of 
Sind. Fjyuu lieiaui to tSaiinur is e.onsidored twa:) d;iys’ joiirmy. and 
to Nahrwiira eight days through a tlat country \vh('re lluy travel in 
carriages on wheels. In all iXalirwara and its einirons there is 
no otluM’ mode of travelling except in chariots drawn 1»y ox' i) under 
the control of a. driAmr. These (%arriages are fitted Avitli harm-.-s and 
traces, and ar(i used for the can-iage (.)f goods. 

Betwecni Barhh a, rid Nahrwara there arc^ two toAvus, one called 
llauaAval (or JauaAval), the other Didaka. dliey are about ecpial in 
size, and are sormnvhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other. Dulaka is on tlui bauks of a river wbicb lioAvs into the sea, 
forming an estuary, on tlic we.st of wbicb. stands tbo town of Baruli, 
Uhe mime of wliieh is also pmuioinjced Barns), Both tlu'se towns 
stand at the foot of a eliain of luouutaius Avbieb lii^ to tbc north, and 
Avliich arc called Uhidai’au,^ they arc of a white colour a]>])roaclnng 
to yellow. Th<^ kana grows lujr(‘ as well as a few cocoa mit trees. 
In the vicinity of llanaAval (or JaiuiAval) stands tlu^ town of Asawal,^ 
Avliicli is veiy much like the other two both in size aiul in the con- 
dition ot its population. A good trade is carried on in all tliree. 

Nahrwara is governed by a great prince Avho bears the title of 
Btdbara. He lias troops and elejibants ; lie worships the idol 
Buddha ; wears a croAvn of gold upon liis head, and drosses in rich 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week w'hen ho goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

1 [Vindbya ?] 

2 “YessawaU is the old name of Ahmadabad. Bird’s Guzerat, 187, 
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number, ridily clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon tlieir feet 
and hands, and their liair in curls. They engage in various games 
and in sham lights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse om;ronc]]- 
ments made upon his territories by neighbouring kings. He has 
numerous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of liis 
army. Ills power is hereditaiy, so jdso is his title Balliara, wliiidi 
signifies Idwj of Iclnrjs. ’^flie town of Nahrwara is frefpiented by 
large luiinhers of ]\Iusulman traders who go there on business. 
Idiey are honourably received by the king and his ministers, and 
find protection and safety. 

’'The Indians arc naturally inclined to justice, and never depart 
from it ill their actions. Their good faith, lionesty ami fidelify to 
their engagements are well knoivn, and tliey are so famous for 
these ([ualities that people flock to their country from evciy side ; 
hence the country is flourishing <aiid tlieir condition prosperous. 
Among other characteristic marks of their love of truth and liorror 
of vice, the following is related : — When a man has a right t(^ 
demaml anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 

The inhabitants of Nahrwara live upon rice, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, imish, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill winged or other animals. They have a great vene- 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death. When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting any return. 

The people of India burn their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them. When the king dies they construct a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad in 
all its funeral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon tlio grouiul. This is done that every one may see (tlio 
corpse^, and a Ik ‘ raid goes 1 before uttering, in the Indian language, 
words of whi(‘h tlm following is the sense, — ‘‘ I*eoplo ! behold your 
hing, so and so b}^ name, son of so and so. He lived ha])pi]y and 
niighiily for so many years. Ho is no more, and all that he pos- 
vsessed has esca})ed from his hands. Nothing now remains to him 
and he will feci no more pain. Itcinember, ho has shown you the 
way which yf)ii must follow.” This being said, when all the cere- 
monif's are eoncluded. the}' take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames. These 
people do not grieve*, and lament very much on those occasions. In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there arc Musulmans and tlicy 
bury their d(‘ad s(‘crotly ].»y night in their lionsos, but lilcc th(3 
Indians tliey do not give way to long lainentations. 

In the country ol' the llalharji concubinage is permitted with all 
persons cxcjopt married women. Thus a man may liavc intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un- 
married. 

Opposite the sea-])ort town of llanili lies the island of Mullan, 
which produces pepper in largo (quantities, and is two days’ journey 
fro«n Siiidan. From Sindan to llalbak is also two days. Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice. It is liero that vessels 
change their courses for the diffm’ent islands of India. From 
hence to the place c;allod Great Ahtjss they reckon two days. From 
the island of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 

From the town of Banih, along the coast, to Sindabur foui' days. 
Sindiibur is situated on a great gulf Avhere shi 2 )s cast anchor. It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings and rich bazars. 
From lienee to Bana [Tanna] upon the coast four days. 

Bana [Tanna ] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail. In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabashfr grow. Tho roots of the kana which are 
gathered here are trans^iorted to the east and to the west. The 
taliashfr is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of tho 2 *eed called sharM, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarina^ is four days' 
^ [“ Kandarina” in p. 86.] 
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journey. Fandarma is a town built at the mouth of a. river which 
comes from Manil)ar |MaJa])ar| wljcre vessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor. Tlio iidiahitants an^ ri(‘h. the markets well sn]>idi(HL and 
trade flourishing. North of this town there is a very liigh mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks. The caialamom grows luu'O, 
«aiid forms the staple of a considerahlo trade. It grows like the^ 
grains of hemp, and the grains are emdosed in pods. Fron> Fanda- 
rma to dirl>atan, a ])opulous town on a little rivio-. is five days. It 
is fertile in rice and grain, and supplies ]>rovisions to tlic inarktds 
of Sarandib. Fe])per grows in tlie mdghboining mountains. Fiv>ni 
JiiEatan to Sanji a>nd Ivaikas.ii* two days. d'hese are maritime 
towns near to (‘a-ch otlier : tlu* neighlionrbood prodm^es rie.e ami corn. 
From heiieo to Ivilkayan one day. From Kilkayan to Lnlii and t<' 
Kanja one day. d'be vicinity is fertile in rice and wlu'ai. and pro- 
duces sapau wood ahiindantly. Fbe growth of this Ina.^ reseinhles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa init trees ahouud. From Kanja to 
Samandar thirty miles. 

Samandar is a large town, eommcrciah and rich, wlteri^ there are 
good profits to bo ma<Ie. It is a port dependant upon Kauauj, king 
of this country. It stands upon a river whicli C(anes from the 
country of Kaslimir. liieo and various grains, es})eeia]]y (‘Xeelhuit 
wheat, arc to he ohtain(;d here. Aloe Avood is brought liither fi'oni 
the country of Karmut jKamrupVj 15 days’ distance, hy a river ol‘ 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe Avood wliieh comes, Irom 
this country is of a su[»crior cpiality and of a delitjioiis ]KT(ume. It 
grows in the mountains of Karan. One day’s sail from this city 
there is a largo island well peopled and fre(j[uentcd l)y men'hants of 
all countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandil). 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samandar, is tlio city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, Avliich is under the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to Karmut four days. From 
Kashmir to Kanauj aliout seven days. This is a lino commercial 
city which gives its luimc to the king of the country. It is liuilt 
upon the banks of a large river Avhich falls into the Musala.® 

'^riiis river Miisala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Eiver of Perfumes. It rises in the moimtains of Karan, washes 
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tlie Avails of tlio toAVji of Asnand; passes tbe f(»ot of tlic inountain of 
JjniiiyM,, then hy the toAvii ol‘ Kilkayaii, and at len^'th falls into the 
sea. Klany aroinalics are produced upon its hanks, as its nanu* 
indicates. IkhAvcaai Ivasnand and Kashnu'r the outer, there .are t'oiir 
days ' journey. Kashmir is reckoned ainon<^' tlui nuni]>er of tlie most 
eelehrati'd cities, its inhahitauts war willi the iiilidel Turks, and 
tliey ofttMi sulfer injuiy from the Khizilji dhirks. Atrasa, AAdiich 
siauds u[)on th(‘ l»anks of the Indian (Jangi'S,' is four days journey 
iVom Kaslimir tlie outer. It is large, well-hnilt, well watered, and 
one (d'lhe strongest {)la(a‘S of Kanauj. the limiis of whieli extend as 
far as Kahul and l^a haAvar. Tlu? Kanauj is a king Avho lias numer- 
ous ai’mit‘s und<‘r his command, a A^•lst empire and a grt^al numht*!- 
of elepliants ; no king in India has so many. I lis ]»ow(U' and his 
Avealth are gn at, ami his armies forniidahha Krom Atrasa to Yanasat 
[ Jhiiiares ? |, a large city, .also on the hank of tla* t hanges, five days. 
From <1 k‘Jic(' to iVljidia.r on the (hanges seviai days. Tliis is a rich 
commercial town, 2 >o]iulous. and surroumhMl hy numerous villages. 
From thence to Xahi'w.ara on tlu^ Avest haidv of the (hinges, and of 
Avdiieh wo have already spoken, seven days. From ]Madiar to the 
la'ty of Mahva live days. 

.Malwa is a. ph'asant town, and miuh frtHjuented. It is sur- 
rounded with many villages, huiidings, and farms. Among tlie 
numher of its depeiideneies arc Dadli (Davli) .and Tata. From 
Malvva to Jiadli four days. From Jhtdli to Tata Uvo days. Lahor 
is a, eo I in try Avliieh joiiis2 the latter. From INfondas to Ihta tliree 
<lays. 

Mon'das, a comnu'reial toAvn, is a very strong phuaa garrisoned hy 
the troops of Kalud. It is situated on the deeliA it y of a Aa ry high 
mountain, on whieli grow the kana and khaiznran. 

Kandahar is a city hnilt in the mountains of whieli we h.ave Jnst 
sjioluai, eight d.ays’ journey from Moridas, and the road from one 
jiJtico to the other jiasses over tlie mountains. It is a considerahle 
town, .and well-peopled. Tlie inhabitants arc rcmarkidde for the 
manner in which they allow their beards to grow. Their beards 
are large? and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

' 

2 [“ Translated conjecturally, for the word is Avanting.” — Jaul^ert.] 
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given rise to a provorLial saying. Tlioy arc stout in person, and 
wear the Turkisli costume. Tlio country produces wlieat, rice, 
various grains, slice}:), and oxen. They cat slieep wliich have died a 
natural death, hut not oxen, as we have already ohserved. From 
Kandahar to Nalirwara is five da^'^s’ journey in carriages. The 
people of Kandahar are often at war with those of Kabul, wliich is 
an Indian city, largo and well built, bordering upon Tukliaristan. 
The inoimtains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supjilics cocoa nuts and niyrobolans, which grow in the hills, and of 
that sort which is called Kabuli, from this town. In the lowlands 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is the object of a largo cx})ort. 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, depending upon the state of the 
atuios]>hore. llio city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built u]ion a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only. It is inliabitod by Miisulmans, and there is a (piartor in 
which the infidel Jews dwell. No king can take the title of Shah 
until he has been inaugurated at Kabul. Accordiug to an ancient 
law, the assumption of i)Owor must be made in that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries. In the ffirtilo 
lands of Kabul a good deal of indigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a groat trad(i. 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to Chin^i, 
Khurasan, and Sind. There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of Kabul. The metal is of a grey colour, and veined — it 
becomes very sharp. 

Arzalan, Kliawas, and Khibar arc dependencies of Kabul, with 
divers villages and fortified places. From Kabul to Kliawas four 
days. From Khawas to Hasak five days. From Hasak to Kabul, 
through a tolerably level country, throe days. lYom Kabul to 
Kalhata four days. Kalhata and Eiimala are on the borders of 
the desert which separates Multan from Sijistan. They are both 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Sindians, Indians, and a few 
natives of Sijistan. They produce wheat, nee, and fruits in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtained from fimntains and 
wells. Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the country round. 
At the east of Multan is the town of Aughasht, four days’ journey 
from Kandahar, and the same from Multan. A small quantity of 
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kjiiiii oTows in tlnj environs. The inliabitants arc few but rich. 
fVom Aug’haslit to It u mala ten days. From llumala to Kalbata 
t]irc*e days. Fnjiii Augliaslit to Sandur throe days. 

This is the sum of what wo had to say al)out the country coin- 
|)rised in tlie pix'sciit Section. As to the maritime portion; what we 
liavo already said about the islands seems suHicient. Nevertheless, 
it. is well to kjiow that, starting from the island of Sarandil), of 
whi(;h wo have sjiohen under the first climate, with the intention of 
;^aininj^- the continent by the shoilest course, Jirbatan’ is the place 
to jjind at, for this is lait little more than half a day’s sail. If it is 
iKsjcssary to go towards tlic east, the landing* must he made at 
Ivaikasiir, or at the foot of the mountain of Umri, wliich is very 
high, str(dehe.s toAvards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea. 
From this reef to Saraiidih is about four days. All this well-known 
mountain is covm*e.d Avitli sajian Avood, whieli is exported. The root 
of the sapan (piickly soothes the pain caused hy the l.>i to of serpents. 


[This niiine is Avritteii “ Jirhatun,” uud “ Jirbiitun’' previously.] 
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IX. 

A'SA'RU-L 13ILAI) 


or 


ZAKARl'YA AL KAZWrNr. 


ZaknriyJi «<>ii of Miihaniiiiad son of Maliniud is surnaniod 
Kaj^w ini, from tlio town of Kazwin or Kashin in Pei’sia, when' lio 
was born. He was not a traveller, but compiled his works from 
the writin<!;s of Istakhri, Ibii llaiikal, and others, whom he re- 
gularly cites as his authorities. His works wc^re written just 
after the middle of the thirt<‘enth century, about (>(>1 A.7f. (12()3 
a.T).) according to Casiri, or 674 (1275 A.n.) according to llaji 
Khalfa. He lias been called the Pliny of tlu^ East. He was 
author of the work called ' Ajdihu-l MalihJukdi tva Ghardihu-l 
Mtwjuddt^ ‘‘Wondens of things created, and marveds of things 
existing,*” also of the Amru-l Bildd tva Akhhdru-l '"Ihdd^ “ Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men.*” A fciw (‘xtracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Roinaud, in his introduction to Aboulfeda, ascribes to Kazwirij 
the authorship of the work called ’'Ajdihit-l bidddn^ “ W onders of 
Countries.'^ He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the Asaru-1 bilad, but containing more bio- 
graphical notices. This opinion is confirmed by a short Persian 
account of a work called Bahru-1 buldan,*” which is among Sir 
H. Elliot’s MSS., and seems to have been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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tliougli Sir H. Elliot must onco have had one in his possession. 
Tlie notice says, The Haliru-1 huldaiiis not a distinct work, but 
is a Iha’sian translation of the Xsaru-1 liilad wa Akhbaru-l ^Ibad, 
well Juiown in the w'orld by the name ’Ajaibu-1 bulddn, written 
in Aral>ic by Zakariya bin Muhaininad Kazwdni.'” It is curious, 
]iowev(u*, that the "Ajaibii-1 buldaiE is frequently quoted by 
Kazw'iiii in the Asani-1 bilad, as being the wa)rk of Mis’ar 
bin Muhalhil, — a travadln* wlio went to China and India 
about ‘h*jl A.H. (9 A.n.). Several instaiices of this will be 
jbudd in th(‘ foliow’ing (‘Xtracts. It is hard to believe tliat 
Kazwini tluis quoted Ids own work, or tliat he would refer 
the nutliorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwdni is really the author of a wnrk called ‘'Ajaibu-l buldaii, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of Ids 
pred('cessoEs work. ^lis^ir bin Muhalldl is quoted by Yakut 
in his great Dictionaiy, and the fragments which he and Kaz- 
wliiL preserved liavo been selected and publislu'd wdth a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd de Schloczer.^ Tliere is anotlu'r Persian 
translation of the Asaru-I bilad among Sir H. EllioEs MSS., 
bearing tliu title “ Sairud bilad.” Tlds MS. is called an 
‘'abstract,’^ and was copi<‘d, and perhaps ‘‘abstracted,'” expressly 
for Sir II. Eilliot, from a copy in the possession of Mr. J, 
Ilardoe Elliott. Tlie artich^s relating to India ari' given in full, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 
be very scarce. 


Extracts. 

ICuLAM. — A large city in India. Alis’ar bin Muhalldl, wdio visited 
the place, says that he did not see either a temple or an idol there. 
When their king dies the peojde of the ])laee choose another from 
China. Tliero is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildings arc curious, for the pillars are (covered with) shells from 

1 The title is a favourite one. Mas’udi cites the work of Al Jhhiz, “Kithhu-l amsar 
wa 'Ajaibu-l huldSin" (Book ix.) ante page 21. 

* lleinaud : Ahoidfcda^ cxliii. Mem. siir Vlndc^ p. 23. 
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tlio backs of iislies. The inhabitants do not eat fish, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but tla^y eat carrion. They nianulaetiiro clay 
vessels, which arc sold in our cities like those of China, but they 
are not the same, because tlje clay of China is hanhu- than tliat of 
Kidam, and bears tlie fire Ixdter. The vesscds (d' Kuhim are 
blackish, Imt those of China are Avhiter than all otlu'rs. Tliere are 
places ]ua*e wh(a*(j the teak tree grows to a very gieat height, 
exceeding i^ven a Inuidred cubits. Brazil wood, rala.ns, ami kami 
also grow here in abundance. ltlinl)arl» grows licre, lla^ leaves of 
which are the Sazaju-1 llimli, Indian leaf, and are held in liigli 
esteem as a medicine for the ey<:‘s. They bring here various s(.>rts 
of aloe wood, eamphor, and fraidviueeuse. Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islands beyond tlu? ecpiator, wiuev no one 
lias ever gone and seen the tree. Water eonu's into ii from tlie 
noi'th. Tliere is a mine of yelhnv sulphur heri‘, mid a mine of 
eojipor, the condensed smoke of whieh maki%s exeelhmt. vitriol. . 

]\luLTAN, — \liazn'iai qnoirs lafakhri at ftomc Irnqlli, Imf odd/- 

lloiiiil parttcidars from other anvVcr.s.] Alis'ar liin Aluliallii] says lliat 
it is tlie last city of India bordering on China. ^ it is a large 
fortifu'd and imjiregnablc city, and is held in high ('slemn by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a. tiniijih^ \vhich is for them 
a place of Avorship and pilgrimage, as IMecca is for the Aluham- 
inadans. The inhabitants are Alusulmans and inlidols, but the 
government is in the hands of the former. Tlu* inti dels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd). The eliief mosque is 
near tliis temple. Islam jirevails there, and its orders and interdicts 
arc obeyed. All this is related by Alis’ar bin Mnhalhil ^J'he 

same author says that the summit of tlie tern] do is oOf) cubits [zara ], 
and the height of the idol is 20 cubits. The liouscsof tl ic servants 
and devotees are around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in Multan liesides those wlio dwell in these precincts [kasr] 

The ruler of Alultan docs not abolish this idol, because lie takes the 
largo offerings which are brought to it, and disliurscs certain sums 

^ [rile triinsliitor in the Sairu-l Inlud very rarely departs from liis text, but he 
observes in tbis article that a good deal lias been written in many books about 
Multan which is not accurate, and that MultSin is not near China, unless there be 
some other than the well-known town of that name.] 
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to the attendants for their maintenance. When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musiilmans bring out the idol, and 
when the intidels s(ie it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire. 
Tbnu-1 Fakih says that an Indian came to tliis idol, and ydaced upon 
his luNid a crown of cotton, daubed with ])itcli ; ho did the same with 
his iing(a*s, an<l having S(d lire to it h(‘ staid before the idol until it 
was burnt. 

SAiMua. — A city of Hind near the confines of Sind. The people 
are very beautiful and handsome, from being born of Turk and 
Indian parents. dli(‘re are Musulmans, CbristiaJis, Jews, and Fire> 
wors]n])pers tlunc. The mcn'idiandizo of tlie Turks is eonvoyed 
liither, and the aloes called Saimurf arc named from this ]daee. 
Tlie teni])l(^ of Saimur is an idol hanple, on tlio summit of a liigb 
eminoiK'e, under tlie charge of kec‘pers. Tliere are idols in it of 
tiir(|U(»iso and haijadak,^ whicli are highly venerated. In the city 
tlnnc are moscpies, Christian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
hniiplcs. Tlu? infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or eggs ; hut there are some wlio will eat animals tliat 
have fallen down prcu^ipicos, or that have' heioi gored to death, but 
they do not eat thos(^ that have died a natural d(‘ath. Tliis informa- 
tion ha.s Ikh'ti dcirivi'd iVom Mis’ar bin ]\lulialhil. antlior of tl^c 
’Ajuibu-1 hnhhln. who travelled Into various e.ountries and ncorded 
their wonders. 

SoMNAT. — A ec‘lehrat(id city of Jiulia, situated on th(‘ shore of th(‘ 
'sea, and washed hy its waves. Among the Avonders of that ])laee 
was the teinjih? in whieh was placed the idol (jalhul Somnat. Tlris 
idol was in tho middle of the temple without, anything to su])]»ort it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. It was held in the 
highest honour among the Ilindns, and whoc^ver liehehl it floating 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musulman 
or an infidel. The Hindus used to go on [ulgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble tlierc' to 
tli<^ number of more than a hundred thousand. ^.Iiey believed that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incor|)orate them at its pleasure in other betlies, 
in accordance with tlicir doctrine of transmigration. The ehh ami 
’ [A KioiK! like a ruby.] 
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flow of tlie tide was cojisi(l(‘ro(l to be the worship paid to the idol by 
the sea. Everythin,*^' of the most ])vccious was brought there as 
oftorings, and thr^. temple was endowed with more than 10,<)0(^ 
villages. Tliere is a river (the Ganges) whieJi is held saere<l, 
between which and Somnat the distance is 2G0 parasaugs. Titty 
used to bring the \vaier of this river to Somiuit every day, and 
wash the batiph* with it. A thousand brahmans wire tuuployed in 
W()rship2)ing tlie idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 (^lamsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these wen* maint;iined upon the 
(‘iidowments of the ternph^. Th(‘ i‘difice was Itiiilt u])on tifty-six 
]rillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrines of tlu^ idol was dark, 
jail was lighted by jt^welled chandeliers of grt'at value. Near it 
was a chain of gold weighing 200 mans. AVlum a portion (watch) 
of the night cdosed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worshit). When tln^ Sultan Yammu*d 
Daula Alahinud bin Bubuktiglii went to wage religious war against 
India, lie made great eiforts to capture au<l destroy Sommit, in the liop(^ 
that the Hindus wordd then hecjome MuhammadaTis. ]1(‘ an ived there 
in the middle of Zi'-l k’ada, 410 a.h. (J)eeoniber, 1025 A.n.). Tlio 
Indians made a desperah^ r<‘sistariee. Tlu'y would go we(*ping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
tight till ail were' killed. The number of the slain exceeded 50,00(>. 
Tlie king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders foi* the 
stuzing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures, 'lliert^ 
w(‘re many idols of gold .and silver and vessels set wdth jewels, all 
of which had hecn sent there by tlu! giaaitest jiersonagoH in India. 
The value of the tilings found in the templovS of the idols exceeded 
tAventy thousand thousand dinars.^ When the king asked his com- 
]>anions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staying in the air without prop or support, several inaintaim d 
that it was upheld hy some hidden support. The king directed a 
ptusou to go and feel all around and ulxjvc and below it with a. 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atteu- 

* [Tb(! words UB ”ivon in Wiistcnfold's edition are 
as trunslatod in the Sairu-1 PnKid Gildemoistoi’s 

Tiiitiii version has “ vicies milhiiia inilliu.*' The enormons tn'asures touud at buiniiat 
have been a tluiino of wonder for all who have written on tlnit conquest.] 
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(laiits tlion stated Ins opinion that the canopy was made of loadstone, 
and tla; idol of ii’on, and tliat the ingenious Imildor liad skilfully 
coTitriv(*d that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side — Inmee lla^ idol was suspended in the middle. Some 
eoineidt'd, otliers differed. Permission was obtained from the 
Sultan to remove sonjo stones from the top of the cano]>y to settl(‘ 
the point. When two stones vv(to removed from the summit the 
idol swi'rved on one side, Avhen more were taken aw;iy it inclini'd 
still fiuther, until at. last it rested on the ground. 

T.\j:i<\\M). --An impr('gnabl(‘. fortress upon the summit of a moun- 
tain in India, to which there is only om* way of access. On the top 
of this mountain there is watcu', cultivated land, and all necessary 
food. \’anunu-d daula Mahmud bin Subuktigin in the year 4M 
A.H. (10‘J;’» A.n.) l)(‘sicg(‘d it for a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to (‘xtremities. There were 500 elephants on the 
mountain. Tli(‘ garrison ask(‘d quarter, and it was granted, and 
the fortress was c<mtirnied to its master on p;iyment of tribiib'. 
The lord of th(‘ fortress ]>r(‘sentod many gifts to the Sultan, among 
which w;is a. bird in tli(^ form of a dove. When food containing 
])oisoTi w'as ])r(‘senled to this bird, tears would fall from its eyes, and 
the tear dnqcs were converted into stone, wdiicb stone being broke! 
and placed upon a wound, it would heal up. This bird is found 
only in this place, and docs not thrive elsewhere?. 
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MUJMALU-T TAWAMirKH. 

[A PORTION oftliis most interestinj^ unique work was published 
by M. Jlcinaud, in his FraffmeutH Aniha^ et Pcrmm incdlU 
relatif d I lndi.\ from the MS. numbered (i2 in the Bibliothoque 
du Hoi at Paris. Tlie MS. lias b(Hm described in tlio Journal 
Asiatique at dilferent times, by M. (J>uatremere and M. Mohl, 
and it liad been previously drawn upon by Anqu(;til Duperron 
and Silvestre d(^ Sacy.] 

[The chapter published by M. lleinaud, with which we are 
hero concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — ‘‘ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abii Salih bin Shu'^aib bin Jarni' translated into Arabic 
from the Hindwani language (Sanskrit). This work was trans- 
lated into Persian in 417 A.ir. (1026 A.n.) by Abii-l Hasan ’Ali 
bin Muhammad al JIH,^ keeper of the library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book I saw was in the handwriting 
of the author, and bore the date above given. It is tlu; 

^ [llcinaud’s printed text liad al Jabalti/* but Quatremere, corrected it to al 
JilV* de^ Sav.y Jan, 1851), that is native of JilCin or Gilan, S.W., of the 

Caspian. J drjdn is to the east of the same seaj 
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custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy to put speeches into 
the rnoiitlis of boasts and birds, as in tlie book Kalila wa 
Dinina, and accordingly many such speeches arc introduced 
into this book. 1 Jiave here introduced tlic (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
co[)i(^d it because it is not to be found anywhere else — but God 
knows/*] 

[Tlie date of the original Arabic translation dot's not appear; 
it may or may not have been written beforti the work of Biladuri, 
hut iPhe “extracts"’ rt'late to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Sind, so tliat they come in most appropriately here at 
tile beginning of tin* historical writings. Tin? datt' of the Persian 
translation, a.nd still more that of the Mupmd^ would carry them 
onward to a later and less suitahle position.] 

M. Ileinaud is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was comp(»sed abcuit tlu' comnn'iieemcnt of tlie Cliristian era, 
certainly long previous to the Kdja Tarangiiu, and probably to 
the Maba-bharata ; and that the subse<|uent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade. If so, it would 
go far to show tliat the IVlalia-Muirata is, as Wolfe and IPyne 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems already current ; for 
there aiar many passages in Mujmalu-t Tawarikh which are 
almost verbatim the vsame as they are at present preserved in 
the Malia-hharata. Iiuh'od, it might he said that the Maha- 
hhai’ata was itself the work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been n?[>resented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he lias discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of the ] 3 r 41 unanical inllinmcc' being establi^lied 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
the Pandavas and Kauravas. The inferonce, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as tlie pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, “God only knows the 
truth !” 

The autlior of the “Mujmalu-t Tawarikh,'’ says that his 
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fjitJier was the (*()iiij)ilor of an liistorical work, and that he liini- 
self liad written a histoiy of tlu^ Ihinnekides from their origin to 
their (^xtiiietioii. M. (Juatremere and ]M. jNIohl say tluii his 
name is unknown, and liive his pedi^n'e as p*andson of IMnliallib 
bin Muhaiinnad Imi Shaili. He was a traveller; for lie tdls 
ns that he liad visited the tombs of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 
anJ certain ancient buildings in Persia and P>abylonia. lie 
informs us that In^ commenced his book v.ii. r>20 (a.d. ll-b), 
(luring the reign of Sanjar, son of Bialik Shah, Sultan of the 
Saljfikis, Imt he must have lived long after this, i'or lu* records 
an event of A.ii. 580 (A.n. 110‘k) 

His work is a chronological abridgment of universal history to 
th(^ sixth century of the Hijri. Hi‘ quotes sev(‘ral rai*e autlmri- 
ties and makes a critical use of tliem. Th(‘ topic o]i whicli he 
a])])cars to have excrcivscd most of his researches is tin? history of 
J^ersia, on wliich sulqect he ])romisevS to writ(* Ijcu'C'after a more 
detailed account. Ho gives many curious and cii’cumstantial 
details on geography, deriv(‘d not only from books, but I'roin his 
own personal observation. 

The ]\‘rsian translation, wliieh ho (piotes fj*om AhiVl Hasan, 
is hadly executed, l>eing much too literal, and witliout any pre- 
tensions to styh'. ; and the same neglect of the most ordinary 
grace and embellishment lias heen <)hs(‘rv(‘<l in the author^s own 
composition, in the portions wliich ar(‘ oiiginal. 

The authorities he quotes are tlic histuiy Taharj, the Shah- 
]iama, (larshasp-nama, Faramarz-naina, Baliman-mima, Kiish- 
pil-dandan, Abu-1 Muayyid Balkhl, Hamza Islaliani, and some 
others. Tie says that he quotes tliese iu original, although they 
will be found to agree but little with one another, in order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the subjects he 
discusses ; that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse ; that if ever he quotes poeti'y, it is on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject ho had to illustrate. 

“ The transactions of the kings of Persia,” he continues, are 
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Tiie OTily ones winch I propose to recount at lengtli, becaii.-t; tiiat 
**onntry is placed in th<^ centre of tlie universe, because it forms 
0)10. <|uarter of the habitable globe, bccaus(‘ it is the cradle of ibe 
Iniiiian race, bt'cause it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
olimate, bei'ause otluu’ portions of tlu^ g*lob(;, such as China, India, 
Zanj, vVrabia, (il!-eeo(\ and Turkistan are not to b*; compared to 
iVcin, nor is any other country, whether ea»st, west, north, or 
south. - da'CMUse, moreover, in reading the history of l^crsia, any 
one can at tlu^ same tiim‘ instruct himseli' resjiectiug the state, 
position, pi'culiaritirs and marvels ofotluir ('ouiitrics.'' 

This work, tluo’efore, as far as it goes, may he ooiisidiTcd an 
introduction to the History of Persia, and that the autlior <*om- 
pbited the (mtiri^ \\ork cannot he doubt (‘d, b(H*aus(‘ h(‘ constantly 
rilhuh's to tile details which he lias given in the subsecjuein part, 
riie discovery (»f tin* com]il(‘t(* work would be a matter of con- 
gratuhition. It was at on<' titm* tlie intention of AI.M. Saint 
Martin and J. Mold to pnblisli the Alujmai with a commentary, 
and tluM’e is great caus(^ to rc'gret tliat the death of the former 
inhuTupted tlu' project. 

TliO ^vork, as at present presorvc'd, ('onsists ol* twenty-five 
'‘hajdors, of wliicb many comprise imaady chronological tables, 
•such as tI]0S(‘ of tlie Prophi'ts, kings of Rum, .Vrabs, Samanidcs, 
lhiwaihid«‘s, Chazuivides, Saljukiaus, and (fnatvS, hut (‘liters Into 
more particulars respecting the Jlindu kings of India, the ancient 
kings of J^cu'sia, Muhammad, and the Khalils, celebrated tombs, 
and iVj uliammadan cities. Without the last (diaptiT, wbicli is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios.^ 

PXTKACTS. 

II1ST0B.Y OF THE Jats and IMeds. — A s an account of the Jats and 
Aleds is giviTi in tho iivst ]>jirt of the original w'ork, T shall com- 
nieiico mine by making them the subject of it. 

* 8ee Journal Asiaiique, trois. ser. Tom. VIT. pp. 24G-285. Tom. XL pp. 13()- 
178, 258-301, 320-361. Le Livre des Mois^ Tom. I. pp. l.-lx. Aia^uotil du Perron, 
Zeniavesta^ Tom. II. pp. 352, ct seq. Kemaud’s Mem. ear I'lnde^ p. 14. Quutre- 
mcre, in Jour, des Savants, Jan. 1851, 
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The Jats ami Minds’ an*, it is said, desci^ndaiits of Harn. They 
dvvdt in Sind and (on tla^ i)anks of) tlie river whieh is called Baliar* 
P>}' the Arabs the Hindus ani called Jats. The Meds held the asc!en- 
djney over the Jats, ami put them to ^rcat distress, which (^()in})ell(Hl 
thcjii to take relii^x* on tlu^ oth(u* side of the river Pahan, hut hein^ 
aeeustonied to the use of boats, they uscmI to cross the riv(‘r and 
neiKe attacks on the Meds, who wen* owners of she<^]). It so (*aiiu^ 
to pass that the Jats tuifeebled the M<‘<ls, killed many of tluun. and 
]);umlered tlnur country. The Meds then luvanui subjc'ct to the Jats. 

One of th(' Jat idiiefs (seeing* the sad stat(^ to Avhich th(‘ Meds wen^ 
iv; bleed) made tin* people of his tribe understaml that succj^ss was 
II )t (ionstant ; that thert^ Avas a time Avhen the Meds attacked tlu*- 
Jats, and harass(?d them, and that the Jats had in their turn done 
ih(* same with the M<hIs. He impressed upon tlieir minds tlu* utility 
of both trilies living; in peace, ajid then advised the Jats and Aleds to 
seaid a few ehiOs to Avait on kin<^ Dajiishan [Durvodhaiia], son of 
Dahi’at f Dhritanishlra], and be<^ of him to ap])oint a kin^*, to Avhose 
authority both tribes miglit submit. Tlu* result of this Avas satis- 
taetory, and his proposition Avas adopted. After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the enipiTor Dajiishan nominated 
his sister Dassal [Duhsala], wife of king Jandnit [ Jayadratha |, a 
powerful jirimjc, to rule over the Jats and Meds. .Dassal Avent and 
took chargi* of tluj (country and cities, the ])a]’ticulars of Avhich and 
of the wisvlom of the princess, are dotaih*d in the original Avork. 
But for all its greatness, and riilies and dignity, there was no brah- 
man or wise man in tlu*. country. 8he therefore Avrote a long* hdter 
to her lu’other for assistanee, who collected JO, 000 brahmans iVoni 
Jill Hindustan, and sent them, Avith all their goods and de]>en(l(uits, 
to his sister. Thei*(* are several discussions and stories about tlH‘se 
brahmans in the oi’iginal work. 

A long time jiassed betbi'o Sind bociime flourishing. The original 
work gi\a*s a long d(*scripti()n of the country, its rivers and wonders, 
and TiKuitions the foundation of cities. TJic (iity which tlic (|ueou 
made the capital, is called Askaland.^ A small portion of the 

^ [See note in Appendix on “ the Meds.**] 

2 This is no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottinger and others. See note in Appendix. 
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(xMintry 8lic made (>v(‘r to tlie Jats, and a]>pointed one of them as 
their eliiet’ : his name was Judrat. Siniilai’ arrangements were also 
iiiad(‘ for the Meds. This government continued for twenty and 
sonu‘‘ years, aftta* wliieh the l>l»arats lost ])ossession of the oountry. 
o o o o Q Q o 

Ae<a)tlNT OF TIIK FaLJ. of TUK PaNDAVAS and IIlSTOnY OF 
lUiAirMiN.^ - Injustic(‘ was the cause of the fall of the dpiasty of tlie 
Panda, vas. Pni-iim<‘ had grown indillerent towards them, and they 
(aided }>y heeoming tyrants. One day they (carried otf the cow of a 
l)ra,hniaTi, and were ahoiit to kill him, wlum th(‘ hrahman warned tlmm, 
a, ml said, “1 haxa^ ixsid in hooks that tin' ^irosperity of the Pandavas 
will fall when tlu'v shall kill a hrahman lor the sak(^ of a cow — do 
not kill m(‘.'’ Tiny did not hetsl him, hut kilkd hotli him and the 
(‘.ow. 'J1tat hrahman had a son naimal Prahmi'n, a strong and tall 
man, who dw('lt upon a mountain. Wh(.‘n 1 h‘ lu^ard of this neiarious 
husim>ss he aroscs and said to hims(df, T will go and take away the 
sov(U‘eigniy from th(‘ Pandavas, for they have* killed a cow, (and) a 
hrahman : the words of tlie sag(*s cannot pi-ove fa,Is(‘, so tin* time 
of tlu5 lall of their dominion is eom(‘. Afen laughed at liim, hut a 
]»arty assembled I'ouud him. 11(‘ took a city, and his powiu* in- 
*-r(‘as(Hl day hy day, until lu‘ had a large army : and ho went v\\ 
captuiing cities until at length he r(‘a(dK‘d tin* thy of llatmi,^ Axdimh 
was tlie capital. Kuytiliurat marched out to tlu^ battle, hut was 
slain, and llrahmin assumed the soYia*eignty . Wlurt^vau* ht‘, found 
any om* of the rae(‘ of the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
esea,ped, who c()iiet‘ahMl tluur extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and l»ak(‘rs. or in similar crafts. Brahmin ac({uired tlie 
whole of Hindushin. They say that a daughter of Bol [KakulaJ, 
son of Pa, mill, wiuit to him, and gavt' him such counsels as induced 
him to d(‘sist from slaying th<i IMiulavas. But lie put them all in 
[irison until a. larg<^ number was collected, when as a condition of 

‘ [“J'- All and is a period of 15,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten.] 

“ [This history is exjilained by the le^^end of Parasunima, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin. Kuyahurat is Kartavirya; Fiisaf, Kasyapa; Suntigh, the Muni 
8unaka ; and the cow, Kainudhcnu.— 

3 fllustinapur.] 
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Ilioir dolivorrmr.o ^ Ik' niado llnan follow ooriain trados, so that; nf) one 
would j^ive tlieir daughters to tlioin, oi’ take theirs, or asso{'iate Avdtli 
them, lie ivroeJaimed this ihrou^liout his dominions. Tlieir posi- 
tion was lowered (o sueh a de<:;ree, that tliey took to tin* oceiijiation 
of imisieiaus. It is said that the Hindu lute playeis helong to this 
family ; hut (tod knows. 

History of Sinaoh. — Tlnw say that Hrahmhi fdt remors(‘ foi* 
tin* slauylder of S(» many piuvons. and sakl. 1 siihstiiute Asorship on 
the summit; of a mountain for the slaui»;]ifer of men. Om* dav a 
iaalima,n namc'd TYisaf [ Kasya])a ] eame to him and admonished liim. 
llrahmin sa’d, It is even so: 1 m^'Self rt.‘]>eid, and I niil now ^ive 
this kin<i,-dom to thee. lYisaf said, Jt is no husiness of miiK‘ : hut 
Ih’ahiniu replied, Ikv tluni risadve it tVoni me. and appoint soim* on< 
over it hy thy oavii authority. Tliere was a sia'vaid named Siinaoh, 
and him Ffeiaf seated on the throne, ilrahun'n tlien ix'tunied to the 
seone of his devotions. !Sunai;h praelised jnsiiee and <‘((iiity, and 
pursued a Nvor'^iiy e(uirse. The soverth^aity rianaiin d in Ids family 
until tirte(.m kings had sat npon tin* ihroma ddieri Hay heeanur 
tyrants, and the so’^'ei’eigrity departed from them. This was in the 
reign of Gustasf, king of Persia. It is said that in the life-time of 
tin's Gustasf, Ik-diman l(*d an army to Hindustan and took a ]>ortion 
of it; as to the other ]>arts every om^ (that could) sidztal a corner. 
No on(‘ of the fa.ndly tof Suuagli) n‘tained any^ power, llahman 
foiimhal a eiiy hetw« eu the coniines of the Ilimlus ami tin* Turks, to 
Avdn'ch ho gave tJie name of Kandalal, ami in arsotlu/r ])k‘iee, whiclj 
tiuy call Ihidha, he founded a city which he ealh'd Ifihman-uhad,. 
According to one aeeount this is JMansura ; hut God knows. At this 
tiim? ho returned to l\‘rsia, when he received the mwvs of the death 
of Gustasf, and assumed the cnnvn. Idus a(H*ouiit 1 found in this 
l) 0 ()k, hut I have not r(‘ad it elsewhen^ Tint mother of Bahman is 
Slid to have been of Turk extraction; hut God knows. 

History or tjie Jvingjiom op Kashmir anh Hal.— I t, is said that 
Hal wais the descendant of Sanjwiii-a, son of Jandrat and of tin? 

' [I have geiierally followed M, Cluatrcmcrc in his ingenious and critical emenda- 
tions of the version jmblished by lleinaud, but it hardly seems necessary to change 
the verb jastan to zhtan, as he proposed in this passage. His version is “ II leur 
assigna, pour vivre, ditferents muticrs.^-Voi/r. des JSav., Jan. 1851.] 
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of Kinp; Dnlinit. ITo m 1 iont(Ml in IliTuli'istaii the (lominion 
wliicli had beam oe{;U2)i(Hl ])y Jandrat and Dassal and tluav dcHcendants. 
-Ue ])(*(‘arn (5 a very iniiiorlaut ])ersonaoa‘, and built a fine capital and 
s( V(‘]-al ITis country Avas remarkable for the sn])erior (quality 

ol* ilie clotli that was Juannfa{dnred therr*. Tlie (‘XjK)rfation of tins 
faln-ie, without tin; stamp of tln^ kin^*, was prohibited. This stamp 
was an iin])ression of liis foot with saffron.^ 

it ha2)2)ened tliat Ihe wifi^ of the kin<^ of Kashmir l)0iip;ht some of 
1 hat cloth, and larvin?^' mad(^ np a dix^ss of the same, she apjieared 
iK'fore lier husliand, who at the; siglit of the stamp <^’ot jealous, and 
aslo'd her uh(aiee she g’ot the clotli, and what stam]> was on it, 
llis wife ro2>li{;d tliat she had bonelit it from a merdiant. Tla/ 
nu'nhant was wait hu’, and lla^ kiipa; madi* emptirii'S aliont it. The 
nu'i’ehant sai<l that the stamp on the clotli was eoi im2>ressiun of king 
Hal's toot.' On hearing tin’s th(‘ hing of K as! >n i j’r swiuhOk^ would 
go and eui etf lln' foot of king Hal. jlis Wazir ohserA’od, — 
‘Mhat 2 >hiee is tlie laud of the hrahmaiis. yon will gain no victory 
there.” Tlai king of Kashmir did not heed tliis <advie(\ Imt marched 
out with his army. When Hai heanl of the king of Kashmir's in- 
tentions, he was alarmed : lie sent information to the hrahmans 
and told them llu; king of KaslinuT’s tlin^at, and sai'l it lahoved 
tie ‘111 tlu-rel’oro to throw obstacles in bis way. The brabmans 
ollered up tbc-ir 2n‘ayers, and counselled Lim to liave an elepbant 
mad(‘. of clay, and to bav(‘ it 2)hi(ted in front of flic battl(*-fi(‘]d. Hal 
did so, and when the king of Kaslimir’s siildiors adA^aneed under 
tbeir command(’r-in-eliief, llames Imrst from the ele2^haiit and Imrnt 
man 3^ of them. 

'ilio king of Kashmij- was then coinjiclled to sue for 2>eace, (at the 
conclusion of Avhich.) Hal sent many 2>rcsents to him. And tlie 
king of Kashmir, in order to fulfil his oath, cut off tlio leg of an 
imago made of Avax, and returned by the river.* He Avas advised 

' Vigne’s Kashmir^ I. 134. 

2 This is the sjiiiic legend us that of Mihirakula in the Rfija Tarangini {II. 32) ; 
and the foot pk^ys Jui important part in several other Indian stories. See S 2 )ren- 
ger’s Mas ' ]>. 318. Edwarde’s Tanjab^ I. 394. Kednaud’s Mem. G2, Ind. 
Alterih. II. 853. 

^ Todd, II. 239, 264. Irving’s Successors of Mahomet^ 61. [The word translated 
“river” is danja^ which Quatremere says ought to be read “sea.” It bears both 
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not to proceed by wfiter on account of its turbulence. In com- 
pliance with this advice he travelled along flic bank (sahil) until 
he reached a stage some parasaiig-s distant from the country of 
Kashmir, when the waters subsided.^ In that place he built many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar- (8amu- 
dra). Hence that place was called Savandi, and it exists to this day. 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an cmmiy came to him from Kjishmir, he then re- 
turned to his country, and suppressed his foes. The Government 
remained for a length of time in the liands oi' liis (h'seondants, and 
«“ill the Hindus Avere obedient to them. In tin' countiy ol' Sind tl]er(^ 
were throe kings, until at length tin* tcJTitory ot the Hindus cam<* 
under the authority ol‘ King Kafaiid, after In* had by his valour 
j^uhdued them. A ])rahmaii laid blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should devolve ujxm him. 

History ok King Kafakd.^ — This Kafarid avms not a Hindu, but 
through his kindly disposition and equity all Ix^cann* obedient to 
him. He made fine speeches and praised tlu* Hindus and their 
couiihy. He raised tlieir hopes by his virtiuss, and realised them hy 
his d(‘eds. lie was cotcunporary^ with Ale.\aiHh‘i* tin' Gri'ek. lie 
laid visions, of which he asked the interjiretation from a brahman? 
and he sought peace from Alexandc'.r, to wliom he*, scait his daugliter, 
a skilful physician, a philosoplnu*, and a glass vase."’ In tlie Shah- 
nama he is emailed Kaid the Iliiidii. This story will also be related 

meaningfi, and the latter view is supported by the use of the word sdhil^ coast ; but it 
is dilfieult to conceive that the author supposed it possible to return to Kashmir 
by sea.] 

^ [Sir H. Elliot introduced some slight emendations into the the text of this 
passage, which seem preferable to the words printed by Keinaud, and have been 
followed in the translation. The original words are ji 

J Elliot reads lJ\ X 

- This appears to be an allusion to the Sumundiir, mentioned in the ^Ajaibu-1 
Makhlhkht, fol. 197, v. Mihrun. [Sec Rilhduri and Chach-nhma, posi.] 

[See Thomas in Jour. 1865. Vol. I. p. 463.] 

^ [Quatremere’s emendation of for is essential.] 

* [See Mas’udi. Chap, ixvi.] 
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in the life of Aloxander. Wh(in the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus/ Kafand sent a person to Samid, his brother* 
directing him to go to Mansura with th(i brahman, and expel Mahra* 
tlie I^ersian from those ])lac(‘s which llahman had conquered, and to 
erect idol tonq)les in place of lire-tcuiiples. Samid called (to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
thii Persian, and warnul witli him until he fled into the city. For 
thre(^ ycsars Alalira rcmaim.Ml in the fortress, but when no prospect of 
suc(^ess was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they carried this 
(sul)t(‘rraneons ])assage) to a })Iace called Kiyiitasa. He then ordered 
posts to be fixed in the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and lielniets to he placed upon piem, so that tlu'y looked like 
sentries. He tluui retired with the whole of his force through tlu; 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him r(‘fug(j. 
Alter some days crows jau’elu^d upon tli(‘ helmets, and the soldiers of 
Samid p(u*ceiving this the truth was made known. Tlie gates were 
then opcaied, and the ptHiph' of the city described the departure of 
Mahra th(‘ IN'vsiiiu. So aftm' the* lapse of some' years Samid n^turned 
vietorious to bis own eouutry. Ah‘xand(‘r came to Imlia afuT this 
transaction. 

After Kafand had (le])a,rt(Hl liis son Ayand aseendod tlu^ throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four parts. One king he estab- 
lislu'd at ’Askahindusa.'^ Upon anotluT ho bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Auj [Ueh?] is attached. Three other countries of tlie 
kingdom of Saiiid [SamidJ he bestoAved iijion anotlier.^ Fourtlily, 

* . Should not brahman bo read Bah- 

man ? “ When intelligence of (the conquests of) Bahniaii reached the Hindus.”] 

® [According to thi? Shiili-nfima the name of the hihlimun, wlio interpreted Kaid'ft 
dream, was “ JVlahran.” — lUinmul^ 

\j I have followed Keinaud in reading 

’Askalanddsa,” but the name is generally accepted as “’Askaland,” or “’Askalan- 
dra,” and the termination iim has not been found elsewhere. May not the passage 
he read, “ TTo established one king at 'Askulund and Sak or may not even the 
last word signify “ atfd three'* (dependencies).] 

^ [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word "^hich is 

here rendered “ three other countries,” is rendered as “ nn troisieme prmcipaute” by 
Eeinaiid.l 
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he consigned the countries of Hindustan, Nadama, and Lohana 
separately upon anotlier. Tliis was after the tiino of Hal.^ When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Kasai became king. He 
reigned for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Kasai (then) went soutliwards, and estab- 
lished himsedf there. Ho had two sons, one named Kawwal, and 
the younger Karkamaris. 

History of Kawwal and Karkaaiaius. — When Kasai dicnl Ids 
eldest son Kawwal assumed the sovereignty. Tt hap])cau*d that a 
certain king had a daughter of great intellig(mee. AVise and learmal 
men had declared tliat tin*- man who should imiriy this girl should 
become king of the four climes.- All the kings and pj’inces of the 
Hindus souglit her, but no one pleased her exet'pt Barkaniaris. 
who was veiy handsome. When Baihamaris brought lier home 
his brother said, as she pleased you so does slio please me. TlicJi 
he took the girl with her handmaids. Barkaniaris said to hiins(‘]l‘ 
•' The damsel chose me for my wisdom and tlu?re is nothing bdter 
than wisdom.” So he gave himself up to study, and associated witli 
the learned and the brahmans, till he reached such perfection that lie 
had no equal. 

When the rebel who had expelled ih(‘ir father (Kasai) heard the 
story of the damsel, he said Can they who do such things occupy 
such a position ? ” So ho led an army and ])ut Kawwal to flight. 
Kawwal with his hrothers and nobles all went to tlie top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress bad been Iniilt. Then they set guards 
on tlxo summit and felt secure. But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
taking it. Ihiwwal tlieii sent to sue for peace, ami bis enemy said- — 
Send mo the girl, and let every one of your cbiefs send a girl. I will 
give these girls to my officers, — ^then I will withdraw.” Kawwal 
was dejected, luit lie had a wazir, blind of both eyos, named Safar, 
of whom bo eiKpiircd wliat was to bo done. He advised him to giv(i 
up the women and save his life. He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if he lost liis life what would be the good of 

^ [See tke account of the division of Sind into four kingdoms as described in 
first chapter of the Chach-nhma, post.] 

2 [The four quarters of tho "world.] 
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children and wife, and ricluis. They resolved upon this course, hut 
just at this jnnctun^, Ihirkaniaris came in, and aftci* making- liis 
salutation, said, “ I and the king are sons of th(', same tallier ; if he 
will acquaint me willi liis oj»inion, it may be that 1 may be able to 
suggest sometliing, — do not take my yontli into consideration.” So 
tiny inlbi’med him of the fachs. He tluai said, It seems proper 
that I shoidd stak(' my life for the king : li;t an order be given lor 
me to b(‘ dressed ]ik(‘ a. woman, and hd, all th(^. offie(u\s di’css their 
sons in like manner as damsels, and let ns eac.-h conceal a knife in 
our hair, and carry a trum])et also cHmceah d ; then send ns to the 
king. Wluai wo ar(‘ lu'onght belVu‘e. the king they will tell him that 
I am the damsd, Ikj will keep me for himself and give the others 
to his oHleers. AVlnui the king retir(‘s with me I will ri)) U]) his 
belly with tht'. knife and sound the trumpet. When the other youths 
hear this they will know that I have done my work, and they must, 
also do tlnars. All the officers of the army will thus Ik^ slain. You 
must be ]>ix pared, and wlien you bear the trumpet, you must sally 
forth with your soldiers and wo will exterminatt' tlu' foe.” liaww.Il 
was delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded, not one of 
th(i enemy’s horsemeu escaped, all were, slain and cast down from 
the mountain, liawwiil’s power increased. 

\Tlie Wazir excites the kimfs suspicions against Ikirkamdris, who 
feigns madness. J 

One day in tin* hot season, Barkamaris was wandering handbot 
about tlio city, and came to the gate of the king’s palace. Meeting 
no hindranee he <mtcred, and found his brother and tlu'. damsel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar cane. When Itawwal saw him he ohserve<l 
that there could ])e no porters at the gate, othei’Aviso the poor mendi- 
cant would never have got in. Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
bit of sugar cane. Tlie mendicant took it, and picked up a j)icce of 
the shell of the cane to scrape and clean it with. Wlien the king 
saw that ho wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsel to give 
him a knife. She rose and gave the knife to Barkamaris, who 
cleaned the sugar cane with it, and craftily watclied until the king 
was off his guard. Then he sprung upon him, and plunging the 
knife into his navel, ripped him up. After that ho seized his feet 
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and dragged him from th() throne. He next called the wazir and 
the peoyde, and seated himself on the throne amid the y)laudit8 ol‘ 
the y;>eoj)le. lie burnt tlie body of the king, took back the <lamscl 
and married her, and restored order. 

Then he called the wazir and said/^I know that it was you who 
counselled my brotliej* in his dealings with me, but this Av as no lault 
nor is it blaiiu^able. It was God’s will that I should be king, so 
continue to govern the kingdom as you did for my ]m)th(U‘.” Sahu’ 
reydied, You have syioken the truth, all that I did was for the gorul 
and advantage of youi* brother, not out oi‘ enmity to you. Hut I 
have now resolved uyjon burning myself, and cannot do as you dt^sirt*. 
I was with your brother in life, and 1 will be with him in death." 
Barkamaris told him that Ik^ wanted him to Avrite a l)ook on th(‘ 
duties of kings, on government and justice. Safar consented, and 
wrote the book, which is called Adahu-l MuWe,'^ ^‘Instruction 
of Kings.” T ha\^e^ transcribed it in this book, for I have writhm 
an abstract of it. AVlieii it was finislied he took it to Barkamaia's 
and read it, and all the nobles admired and ])raised it. Then 
burnt himself. Th(‘ yjower of Barkamaris and Ids kingdom syiread, 
until at length all India submitted to him. Such was Barkamaris. 
I have relatcnl all the facts just as 1 found them. 


[Quatrem^re reasonably proposes to insert a nc^^ative hero.] 
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II. 

FUTUTO-L BJJLDKN 

OB’ 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN JABIR 
AL BILA'DURr. 

This work is in tlio Leyden University Library, and has 
been described by Hamaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of his Speci- 
men CataJogi^ Codd MSS, OnentalluniP An abstract of it 
is given in an appendix contained in the third volninc of Dr. 
Gustave WeiPs Gesc/iic/ite der Clialifcn^ and the entire chapter 
on tlio confjncst of Sind, has been edited by M. Reiiiaud in the 
Journal Asiatupie for February 1845, reprinted with additional 
notes in his valuable Fragments Arahes et Persans inedits 
relatifs a P Inde, [There is also a copy in the British Museum. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
under the editorship of M. de Goeje.] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jabir, surnamed also 
Abu Ja'far and Abu-1 Hasan, but more usually known as Biladuri, 
who lived towards the middle of the ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khalif A1 Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of liis family. He died a.h. 
279, A.D. 892-3 Tliis is according to Remand's statement — 
Pascual de Gayangos while he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abu-1 Mahasin, says lie lived at Baghdad in 
the Khalifat of Al-MuHamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futuhu-1 Buldan. 
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This work contains as its iiaiiic implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic cliroiiicfles ; for Tabari, thougli he wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was evidently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that Bila- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu^tasim, a.h. 227, A.l). 842. Wakidi, 
who is quoted by BilAduri, also wrote a book of “ Conquests,^*’ 
and amongst them a “ Conquest of Sind,’’ which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions tliat ho has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of the 
largo copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Futuh are very 
common ; and much passes under Ids name which was never 
written by him, as in the instance of tlio work translated by 
Ockley ; but his FuWm-s Sind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indian history, folio 79 d, — A 1 Husain bin 
Yazid us Sirafi. We lind also other autliors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of tlie Arabian 
conquests. 

Biladuri does not himself appear to have visited Sind, but 
quotes the authors on whom ho rdied for information. Tims we 
have mention of Abii-I Hassan ’Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom ho had verbal communication. This author, who 
died A.ii. 840 (1436 A.n.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mugh^zi wau-s Siyar, 
‘‘ Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulmans in Khurasan and on tlie 
Indus. Mansur bin Hatim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Maddini, 
Biladuri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
by Biladuri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi. 

Besides the FuWm-l bulddn, our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kitdbu-l bulddn, the ‘‘Book of Countries,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {Bihh Riclu, No. 7496). He 
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also wrote a work on the gcneaIo;^y of the Ai’abian tribes, the 
title of .which is not known, and lie translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the crcidit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Ilaukal, Al-Mas‘’udi, and other ancient 
geographers, but liis liistory is rarely quoted. Kudaina, who 
wrote at Baghdad, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Aslr also quotes it under the years 
89 and 05 n. 

lie was called Jhladiiri or Bilazuri, from his addiction to tlie 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Balazar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.^ [The name is written option- 
ally with either J or J. Goeje transcribes the name as ‘‘ Belad- 
sori.^’ The author, however, is better known as Biladuri or 
Bcladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS., like other old MSS., prefers the i to the c', even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — thus it gives Brah- 
manabaz for Brahiiianabad, and Ruzbar for Rudbar.*] 


Extracts. 

Coiiqaests of Sind, 

’All, son of Muhammad, son of ’Ahdu-llah, son of Ahvi Saif, has 
related tliat the Klialif ’Umar, sou of A1 KhatUib api^oiuted ’Usman, 
son of Abu-l ’Asi of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Uiiian in the 
y(‘ar 15 ii. (GoO A.n.) ’Usman sent his brother Hakam to Bahrain, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and desj^atehed an army to Tana. 
When the aiuny returned he wrote to the Khalif ’Umar to inform 


^ F. B. Dietz, Analecta Mcdica^ p. 101. Compare Weil, Geschichic der Chalifen^ 
Yol. HI. Aiiliang, Vol. T. p. i-x. Jonnml dcs Savants^ April, 1847. Jourratl 
Asiatiqut% IV Scrio, Yol. VIII. TIamaker, iSpecimen Catalorji, pp. 7, 12, 239. A. 
Sprenger’s Meadows of Gold^ pp. 15, 16. Fraebii, Indications Bibliograpliiques^ No, 39. 
Keinaad, Fragments Arahes ct Fersam^ pp. xviii., xix. Mcmoirc sur rinde, p. 16. 
Ahoulfeda II. 57. L. U. K., “ Ahmed al-Bel5.dliori.** IJylen- 

hroek Iracw Fersiece Fcscriptw^ p. 67. 

2 Morlcy’s Catalogue^ p. 20, Miillcr’s Essai sur la Langue FchUvi, Lumsden’s 
Grammar, BorhauA Kdtif p. 4. Fubeux Tabarty XXX. Spiegel, Farsi Grammar. 
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him of it. ’Umar wrote in reply — “ O brother of Sakif, thon has 
placed the worm in the wood, but I swear by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (shiin) an equal number from your 
tribe.” Hakani des 2 )atched a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Ilebal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akkan became Khalif, he appointed ’Abdu 
-llah son of ’Amar, son of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the coniines of Hind in 
order to acquire knowledge and bring back information. He a()- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned he was sent on to the Khalif, who (puistioncd liim 
about the state of those regions. He replied that he knew them 
because he had examined them. The Khalif then told liim. to 
describe them. He said Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the I’obbcrs are bold ; if few trooi)8 are sent there they will be slain, 
if many, they will starve.” ’Usman asked him whether ho s]3oke 
accurately or hyperbolically [Lit in rhyme]. Ho said that he 
spoke according to his knowlegc, The Khalif abstained from 
sending any expedition there. 

At the end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 ir.(0;)0 
A.n.) in the Khalifat of ’Ali son of Abu Salib, Tiaras the son of Marra-1 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the IChalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer. He was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed in one day a thousjuid heads. He and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slain in the land of l^ikari^ in the 
year 42 u. (662 A.n.) Kikan is in Sind near the frontiers of 
Khurasan. 

In the year 44 n. (664 a.i).), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’awiya, Muhallab son of Abu Safra made war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwar,^ which lie 
between Multan and Kabul. The enemy opposed him and killed 
him and his followers. In the land of Kikan, Muhallab encoun- 
tered eighteen Turk! horsemen, riding crop-tailed horses. They 
fought well but were all slain. Muhallab said, ‘‘ How much more 


1 


* [Lahore.] 
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active than we those barbarians were.” So ho docked the tails of 
his liorscs, and was the first among the Musulmiins who did so. 

In tlio reign of Mu’awiya, son of Abii Sufaiii, the Aniir ’Abdudlah, 
son of ’A'mir, or according to some, Mu’awiya himself sent ’Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al ’Abdi, to tlie frontier of Hind, ITe fought in Kikaii 
and captured booty. Then he came to Mu’awiya and presented to 
him some Kfkan horses. He staid near tlui Khalif some time and 
then returned to Kikaii, wlien the Turks called their forces together 
and slew him. 

o o o o o o o 

In the reign of the same Mu’awiya, the Chief Ziyad, son of Abu 

Sudan, ai)pointed Si nan, son of Salama, son of al IMuhabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). Ho was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce. He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued Makran and its cities 
by force, ho staid there and established his i)ower in . the country. 
According to Jl)n al Kalbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdi who 
coi i (piercd Makran . 

Ziyad then appointed Rashid son of ’Umni-l Judaidi of the tri]:)e 
of Azd, to the frontier. He j^roceeded to Makran and was victorious 
in warring against Ivikan, but he was slain fighting against the 
Mods. Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confii’ined therein l)y Ziyad. He remained there two years. 

’Abbad, sou of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Sijistan, Ho went to Sanariiz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of Kluiz to Ruzbar* in Sijistan on the banks of the Hind- 
mand. Then he descended to Kish, and crossing the desert came 
to Kandahar.^ lie fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the counlvi*y ; but many Musulmans i>erished. 
’Abbad observed the high caj^s of the people of tliat country, and 
had some made like them, which he called ’Abbadfya. 

Ziyad next appointed Al Manzar, son of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’ as. 
He attacked and conquered Nukan^ and Kikan. The Musulmans 

* [Rijdb&r on the Helmand.] 2 |^« KundiihCir’' in the text.] 

2 [The original has simply 
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obtained groat plunder, and tbeir forces spread over all tlie comitiy. 
Ho captured Kusdar cand took prisoners tlua'c. Siuan had previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had been guilty of defection. He died 
tliero (in Kuzdar). 

Tlio governor ’Ubaidudlah, son of Ziyad, then appointed Ibn 
Hand al Bahali. God, by his liands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fierce war in them and compicrcd and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it Avas Sinan, son of Salama, Avho was ap- 
pointed to the (chief) command by ’Ubaidu-llah and that Harri led 
the forces. 

Tlie people of Kukaii are now Muliammadans. ’Amran, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of Klialid the Barmakidc, built a city there 
in the Klialifat of M’utasim bi-llah Avhich ho called Al Baiza (the 
Avhite). When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’Akail al Sakifi, avms govenior of Irak, Sa’ld, son oT Ashiin, 
sou of Zura’a al Kalabi AA^‘lS ap2>ointcd to jMakrtin and its frontiers. 
He was oi^ixised and slain there by Mu’aAviya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras al ’Alafi. 

Hajjiij then a|)2)oint(.‘d Miijja’, son of S’ir al Tanifmi to the fj'ontier. 
He made war uj^on, jdundered and defeated the tribes about Kandu- 
Inl, and this conquest Avas subseqiuuitly coiiqdcted by Muhammad, 
son of al Kasim. Mujja’ died in Makran after being th(u*e a year. 

After the death of Mujja’, Hajjaj ajq>ointed in his jjlaco Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zara’ al Kamaxi. Under the govcirnment 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of llubies^ sent as a j^resent 
to Hajjaj, certain Muhammadan girls who had been l)orn iti his 
country, the oiqdian daughters of merchants who liad di(Ml there. 
The king hoped by this measure to ingratiate himself Avith Hajjaj ; 
but the ship in Avhich ho had embarked those girls was attacked and 
taken by some barks (haiodrij) belonging to the Mods of Debal. 
One of the women of the tribe of Yarbu’ exclaimed, Oh Hajjaj I” 
When this news reached Hajjaj, he readied, I am here.”- He 

‘ [Coylon.] 

^ Mir Mirsfim differs from the Futuhu-l hulddn and the Chach-ndma and Firishta, 
He says that the Khalif ' Abdn-1 malik sent some people to buy female slaves and 
other things of Hindustan, and 'were joined on the road by some Syrian merchants. 
Having completed their purchases, they were preparing to return by the sea route, 
when they were assailed by robbers at Debal, plundered, and slain, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khalif of the outrage. — Tarikh-i Sind^ p. 5. 
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then sent an ainl)assador to Ddhir to demand their release, hut 
Dahir replied, Th(‘-y are j)irates who Inive captured these women, 
and over them I liave no authority.” Then Ufijjnj sent ’lJ]>aidu- 
llah, son of Nahhan, against Dehal. ’Uhaidu-llah being killed, 
^vrote to Biidail, son of Tahfa, of the tribe of Tiajalj, who 
was at TJman, directing him to proce(‘d to T)et)al. When he arrived 
there liis horse took fright (and threw liim), and tlie enemy sur- 
rounded liiin and killed him. Some authors say he was killcnl by 
the Jats of Budha. 

Th4> Tsio of Kilbies is so denominated liecause of the beauty of tlie 
Avonnai. 

Afterwards, ILajjaj, during the Khilafat of Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 
malik, ap])ointcd Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of IMuhammad, son 
of Hakim, son, of A))U ’Ukail to command on the Sindian frontier. 
Muhammad was in Fars wlien the order arri\'cd, and had previously 
r(;c(>ive(l instructions to go to Kai.^ Ahu-1 Aswad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-l Ju’ff, was at the liead of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to jMuhanimad, and lie joined liim on the borders 
of Sind. Hajjilj ordercMl six tbousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad., and others l)osides. Ho was proAuded with all he could 
reepiire, witliout omitting even thread and needles. He had leave to 
remain at Slu'raz until all the men avIio were to accoin])aiiy him had 
assembled, and all tlio preparations bad ])een duly ma,dc. Hajjaj 
liad som<^ dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, When you arrive in Sind, if you 
find the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton in Avater, and AA'itli tlie 
water you can cook youi- food and season your dishes as yon Avish.” 
Some autliors say, that Avlien Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
ho Avroto to complain of the scarcity of Aunegar, and this Avas tlie 
reason which indneed Hajjaj to send cotton soaked iii Au’iicgar. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim Avent to Maki’au, and remained 
there some time. He then Avent to Kannazluir and took it, and then 
to Armail, Avhich ho also took. Muhammad, son of Ilartin, son of 
Zara', went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Armail 
at Kasim's side, and was buried at Kambal.- 


^ [South of the Caspian sea.] 


= [Kambali(?)' J_,.] 
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Conquest of DebaL 

Muliammad, mn of Kasim, left Armail, accom 2 )amcd by Jahm, 
tlie son of Zaliru-1 Jii’ii, and aiTived at Debal on Friday, where 
ships brought to him a supply of men, arms, and warlike machines. 
He dug an entrenchment which he defended with spearmen, and 
unfurled his standards ; ojxch body of waiTiors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and he fixed the inanjamk, which was called the 
bride,” and rc<piircd five hundred men to work it. There was at 
Helial a lofty tcmjdo (InM) sunnountod by a long pole, and 
on the pole was fixed a rad flag, which when tlui breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. The budd is a high steeple, Ixdow 
Avhich the idol or idols are dej^osikal, as in this instance. The 
Jiidians give in general the name of budd to anything comiected 
with their worship or which forms the object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called budd. 

In the correspondence which ensued, Muhammad informed Ilajjaj 
of what he had done, and solicited advice res])ecting the future. 
Letters were written eveiy throe days. One day a reply was re- 
ceived to this effect : — Fix the inanjanik and shorten its foot, and 
place it on the east ; you will then call the manjanik-master, and 
tell him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a descrip- 
tion.” vSo he brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken ; at 
which the infidels were sore afflictciL Tlic idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight ; ladders were then brought and the 
jVrusuimans escaladed the wall. The first who gained the summit 
Avas a man of Kiifa, of tlio tribe of Murad. The toAvn was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days. The 
governor of the town, appointed by Diihir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for tlio 
Musulmans to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmans to gairison the place. 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Hatim, 
the gi-ammarian, a freeman of the family of Khalid, son of Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken into fragments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple. 'Ambissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbi, the governor of Smd, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim billah, 
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knocked down the up2)er part of the minaret of the temple and 
converted it into a prison. At the same time he began to I'epair 
the ruined town with the stones of the minaret ; but before he had 
com])lcted his laboui's, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by Harun, son of Abi Khalid-al Maruruzi, and he was 
slain tliere. 

Muhammad, son of Kasim then went to Nirun,^ the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanis, or priests, of their hmn 
to najjfij to treat for peace. They furnished Muliammad with su})2)lies, 
and admitting him to enter the town, they were allowed to capitulate. 
Muhammad conquered all the towns successively which lie met on 
his route, until he had crossed a river which runs on this side of the 
Mihran [Tndns]. lie then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
the Samani, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute xipon them, and then went 
towards Sahbiin, and took it. Then he wont to the banks of the 
Mihran, and there remained. When this news reached Diiliir, he 
prepared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kiisim, had sent Muham- 
mad, son of Alus’ab, son of ’Abdu-r liahman as Sakifi, to Sadiisan, 
with men mounted on h<n-ses and asses, at whose approach the 
inhabitants solicited (piarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by the Samani. Muhammad granted tliem peace, but he 
imposed tribute on the place, and took pledges from them, and then 
returned to his master, lie brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadusan an officer in command. 

Muhammad sought the means of crossing the Miliran, and effected 
the passage in a place which adjoined the dominions of Basil, chief 
of Kassa, in Hind, upon a bridge which he had caused to be con- 
structed. Dahir had neglected eveiy precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmans would diire to advance so far. Muhammad and his 
Musulmiins encountered Diihir mounted on his elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these • animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of. Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was killed towards the evening, wlien the idolaters fled, and the 


1 [Goejo’s text has “ Birhn/' but he says the MS. had 
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Miisiilmdns glutted tliomselves with massacre, According to A1 
Madaini, the slayer of Daliir was a man of the tribe of Kalal), who 
composed some versos u]»on the occasion. 

Various authors concur in saying tliat Muliamniad took the village 
of llawar^ by assault, in which city there was a Avifo of llabir, who, 
afraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed. 

Then ]Vfu]iammad, son of Kasim, went to old Brahmanabad, two 
jKirasangs from Man sura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site licing a, forest. The launnant of the army of Baliir rallied at 
Brahmanabad and resistance being made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men were put to the sword. Tie left a jovdect there. The place 
is now in ruins. 

tv 

IVluhammad then msirched towards Alnir- and Baghrvir. The 
people of Sawand<ari came out to mec^t him and su(‘d for poae(‘, which 
Avas grunted them, on the condition that they should entertain the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides. At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he Avont to Thismad, Avhero the 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms as th(>so accordc^d to the 
Sawandrians. At last be reached Alnir, one of tlu' cities of Sind. 
It is situated on a hill. Muhammad hesieged it for several months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the lives of the 
inhabitants and not toucli the temples {hu<hT). “Tlu; temples,” lie 
said, “sliall be unto us, like as the cliui'clu's of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the IMugians.” He 
imposed, hoAvover, the tribute upon the inbabitants, and built a 
mosque in tlio city. 

Muhammad adAWiced to Alsaka,^ a toAvn on this side of the Biyas, 
Avhich was captured hy him, and is now in ruins. lie then crossed 
the Biyas, and Avent toAvards Multan, where, in the action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of ’Umiir, of the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
with glory. The infidels retreated in disorder into the town, and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, hut the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Musulmans were reduced to eat asses. Then came there 


' [See ElpMnstone, I. p. 606.] 

* [Alr6d in one MS. Alor is the place intended.] 


= [iLJl.] 
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forward a man wlio sued for quarfor, and pointed out to tlicin an 
aquedupt, by wliicli the inliabitants were sui^plied witli drinking 
water from the river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a 
reservoir like a well, Avliich they call taldh.^ Muhammad destroyed 
the water-course ; upon wliieli the iuhal>itant,s^ oppressed Avith tliirst, 
surrentlorod at discretion. lie massa.cre<l the inen capable of 
])earing arms, but the children Avere taken captive, as well as the 
ministers of the tcnq)h‘, to the number of six thousand. fllio 
]\[usuhmins found there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long by 
eighhbroad, and there AA^•lS an aperture above, through whi(.*h the 
gold Avas ])Our(id into the chamber. Hence they call ]Mult;in the 
Frontier of the TIouse of (told/’ for farj means “'‘'a frontier.”- The 
temple {Inohl) of IMultan received rich presents and olfeiings, and to 
it the peo]d<^ of Sind resorted as a place of pilgriiqage. They cir- 
cumambuhited it, and sha.A'cd their heads and bc^ards. They con- 
ceived that the image Avas that of the [)r<.)phet Job, — (jlod’s j)eaco bo 
on him ! 

Wo are told that Ilajjaj caus(‘d a calculation to be made of tJie 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Muhammad Kasim, 
and the riches which resulhal from it.. Ho had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhanis) and that Avhich had beim scuit to him amounted to one 
Inindi’cd and twenty millions, lie said: — “'Wo liawe appeased our 
anger, and avengtul our injuries, and aaua have gained sixty millions of 
dirliains, as well as the head of Dahir. Hajji'ij tlien died.^ Ui)on 
learning this, Muhammad left Alidtan and ndurned to Alrur and 
Baghrui’, Avhicli liad been pr(?Adously captincd. He made donations 
to his men, and sent an ai*my toAvards al-13ailaman, the inhabitants 
of Avhich place surrendered Avithout any resistance. He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Hurast, with Avliom the men of Basea^ are 

^ M. Ik'inaud observes that the pronoun does not indicate wbetbci this native 
Avord applies to the canal or the reservoh*. lie conjectures, Avitli some probability, 
that the word may bo “ stream,” but that Avord is not so pronounced at 

Multan. I prefer, therefore, tdldby tdldOy “a tank, or reservoir.” [In Goeje’s edition 

the word is 

2 'Wtioii the Musulmiins arms extended to the mountains parallel with the course 
of the Indus, the kingdoms of Kabul and Sind Avere called Furjun “ the two frontiers” 
— (Jylcnbroek, Iracm Persiem PescriptiOy p. 67. 

^ [In the year 95 ii., 7M a.b.] 


^ [Budha.] 
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now at war. They are Meds, seafarers, and pirates. Then he went 
against the town of Kiraj. Duhar advanced to oppose him, hut the 
enemy was put to flight. Duhfir fled, hut some say he was killed. 
The inhabitants sun-endered. Muhammad slew (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery. 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (his brother) Sulaimaii, who a 2 >pointed Salih, son of ’Abdu-r- 
Ealnnan, to collect the tribute of Trak. Yazid, son of Abii kabsha 
as-Saksaki, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent back a 2 >idsoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muhallab. 
The 2)002)1 e of Hind we 2 )t for Muhammad, and 2 )reserved his like- 
ness at Kiraj. lie was im 2 )risoncd liy Salih at Wasit. Salih 2 >ut 
him to torture, together with other 2 >ersons of tlie family of Abu 
’Ukail, until they exjiired: for Hajjaj^ (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
2 )ut to death Adam, Salili’s bi’othcr, Avho 2 >i'ofessed the creed of the 
Kharijis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says : — 

Verily, courage, and generosity, and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, son of Kiisim, son of Muhammad, 
lie led armies at the age of seventeen years, 

He seemed destined for command from the day of his birth.'* 

Yazid, son of Abii Kabsha, died eighteen days after liis arrival in 
Sind. Snlaimsin then Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 

on the war in Sind, and he departed for that 23ur2)ose. Meanwhile 
the 2 ^rinces of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,^ son 
of Haliir, had come baede to Brahmanabad. Habib 2 )rocoeded to the 
banks of the Mihran, where the peo 2 fle of Alriir made their submis- 
sion ; but he warred against a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When the Khalif Sulaimaii, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, lie was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz. ^ He wrote to the princes 
(of Hind) inviting them to become Musulmans and submit to his 
authority, U 2 )on which they would be treated like all other Mnsul- 

^ That sanguinary wretch is said to have slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after liis death there were found in his different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women. This is drawn from Persian sources. The Sunni writers 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstanding liis unflinching severity. — 
Pascual de Gayangos, Biographical Lktionary^ Art. “ Al llajj6.j.*' 

* [This reading is from Kud^ima, and is confirmed by the Chach-n&ma. Our text 
is doubtful iUArs- Rcinaud gives “ HuUysah” aur VJnde, 191. The true 

name was Jai Sinha. See Chach’-ndma^ poaL] ^ [717 A.n.] 
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mans. Tlieso princes had already heard of his promises, character, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Musulmans, and 
took Arab names. ’Amru, son of Muslim al Bahali was lieutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier. He invaded several places in Hind and 
subdued tliem. 

In the days of Yazid, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik,^ the sons of Al Mu- 
hallib fled to Sind, and Hilal, son of Ahwaz al Tamimi was sent 
after tlumi. Ho fell in with them and killed Mudrak, son of 
Muhallab, at Kandabil. He also slew Mulazzal, ’A})du-1 Malik, 
Ziyiid, Marun, and Mu’awiya, sons of Muhallab ; last of all he 
killed Mu’awiya, son of Yazid. 

Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Itahman al Marri was appointed to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaira 
al Fazari, and was confirmed in tlie government by (the Khali f) 
Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik.^ WHien Klialid, son of ’Al)du-llah 
Al Kasri was sent to ’Irak (as governor) Hasham 'wrote to Junaid 
directing him to keep up a correspondence witli Khalid. elunaid went 
to J)i‘bal and fnmi thence to the banks of the Mihran, but Jaisljiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to liim, saying, 
have become a Musulman, and an excellent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I have no faith in thee.” But (Junaid) gavci him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute due 
from his territories. They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted like an infidel and took up arms. But some say, on the 
contrary, that lie did not begin the attack, but that Junaid dealt 
unjustly with him. Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in sliips and 
they fought in the lake of Ash Sharki. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and ho himself was taken prisoner and slain. Sasa '* son of Dahir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complain of the the treachery of Junaid, 
but the latter did not cease to conciliate him until they had shaken 
hands, and then he slew liim. Junaid made war against Kiraj, the 
peojile of which had rebelled. He made use of batteilng-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then ho stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and making 


1 [Yazid II. reigned 720 to 724 a.I).] 

2 [Began to reign 724 a.d.] 


» [iUup] 
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captives. lie tlic\3 sent his olKicers to Marinad IVIandal; Daliiiaj, 
and Jhirhs [Broach]. Jnnaid used to say, ‘*']t is heitcr to die with 
bravado than witli resignation.” lie sent a force against Uzain^ 
and he also sent Halnd, son of iMarra, with an army against 
the country of Miiliha.^ Tlioy made imairsions /igainst Uzaiii, and 
they alta(‘k(Hl BaharinuuP and burnt its submits. Jnnaid con(]uorcd 
al Bnilamaji and Jurz,'^ and ho received at his abod(;, ui addition to 
what liis visitors presented to him, forty millions, and he himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

Tlie successor of Jnnaid was Tamini, son of Zaid al ’ITtbi. . Tie 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Debal in a water called the 
“ Buffalo- water.” Tliis water was si) called b(‘canse buffalos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested ila^ banks of the IVIiliran. 
Tamim was one of the most generous of Arabs, he found in the 
treasury of Sind i?ighteen milljon. 'IVitariya dirhams, which he soon 
S2)ent. In the days of Tainim, the Musulmaus 

retired from several jiarts of India and leil some of tlieir jiositions, 
nor have they uj) to the ju-esent time advaiKiod so far as in days 
gone by. 

Ilakim, son of ’AAvaiia al K<albi, succeeded Tamim. The 2 >eoi)le 
of India had returned to idolatry excetding those of Kassa, and the 
Mus\dm«‘ins ]iad no jdace of staairity in which they could tala* refuge, 
so he built a town on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfuza, the secure,” and this he made a ]dac(i of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town. lie asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalh, wdio wore of Syrian d(^sccnt, what name ho should 
give the town. Some said Dimashk [Damascus], others, II inis 
[Emessa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra]. Ilakim said (to the 
latter), ‘'May God destroy''’ you, 0 fool.” lie gave it the name of 
Al Mahfuza, and dwelt there. 

’Amrii, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was with Ilakim, and the 
latter advised Avitli him, trusted him with many imix)rtaiit matters, 
and sent liim out of Al Mahfuza on a warlike expedition. Ho was 
victorious in his commission, and was made an amir. lie founded 

^ [bjjain.] 2 [M&lwa or Malabar.] ® 

^ [Guzerat, Sec Note A in Appendix.] 

® [There is a jinn here on the root of the word Tadmdr.] 
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a city on tliis side of tlio lake, wliicdi he called Mansiira, in wliich. 
city the j^’overnors now dwell. Hakiin recovered from the liands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people, in his (;ountry. Khalid said, ^‘Tt is very sur- 
prising, — 1 ga,ve the cluirge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tanuiu, and they were disgusted. 1 gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied.” Ilakim was killed 
there. 

'^riie governors who succt*eded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could accpiire and subduing the people who rebelled. 
When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbavsides) was estab- 
lished, Abu Muslim ap])ointed ’Abdu-r Ilahman, son of Abu IVIusliin 
]\Iug]ial]isa-l ’Abdf, to the frontier of Sind. ’Abdu-r liahman went 
by way of Tukharistan, and proceeded ag<ainst Mansur, son of 
Jamhiir al Kalbi, who was in Sind. But he was met ])y Mansur 
and slain, and his ibrees were put to flight. When Muslim heard 
this he appointed Musa, son of Ka’bu-t Tamiiui, and sent him to 
Sind. 'WJicn lie arrived, the river ^lihran lay between liim and 
Mansur, son of Jainhur.’ Still he caiiie up with Mansur, 2)ut him 
and liis forces to flight, and slew his brother Man/air. Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to tho sands, where he died of thirst. Musa 
ruhal ill Sind, repiiirod the eity of AEansiira, and enlarged its 
mosipie. lie was victorious in his campaigns. 

Tho Khalif al Mansiir sent to Sind llasham, son of ’Amru al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held out. lie 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, in boats to ISarand.- Ho also sent (a 
force) to tbe territoricss of Hind, subdued Kashniir, and took many 
prisoners and slaves. Multan was reduced, and he ovcrpo\^a^red a 
body of Arabs wlio were in Kandubil, and drove theiii out. He 
then went to Kandahar in boats, and compierud it. Ho destroyed 
the Inidil there, and built in its place a mosejuc. There was abund- 
ance ill the country under his rule, and the 2>cople blessed liim — he 
extended tho frontier, and enforced liis decrees. 

’Umar, son of Hafs, son of ’Usman Ilazarmard, was then appointed 

^ [Coins of this Mniistir and of other Sind rulers have been found in tlic ruins of 
a city sui)j)()sed to be Braliman^ibdd. — Tbdmas' Frinsepy II., 119.] 

■ [^>-] 
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governor of Sind, and after him Daud, son of Yazid, son of ITiitim. 
There was with him Abu-1 Samma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of l^anda, and who is now governor. The affairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Diiud, was 
appointed under the Khalifat of Mamiin.^ lie rebelled, and set up 
in opj^osition. Ghassiln, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kufa, was sent against him. Basliar proceeded 
to meet Ghassan under a sjife conduct, and they both procecnled to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad). Ghassan deputed Musa, son 
of Yahya, son of Khalid, son of Barmak, to the charge of the fron- 
tier. Miisa killed Bala, king of Ash-sharki, although the latter had 
given him five hmidred thousand dirhams to preserve his life. Bala 
was faithful to Ghassan, and wrote to him in tlie presence of his anny, 
through the princes who were with him, but his recpiest was rejected. 
Musa died in 221- A.n. (83G A.n.), leaving a high reputation, and 
he appointed his son ’Amnin as his successor. The Khalif M’utasim 
bi-llah wrote to him contirming him in the government of the 
frontier. lie inarched to Kikan against the Jats, whom lie defeated 
and subjugated. He built a city there, which he called A1 Baiza, 
‘‘the wliite,”^ and he posted a military force there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Multan, and from thence to Kandabil, wliich city stands 
upon a hill. Muhammad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
’Amran slew him, conquered the town, and carried away its inliabi- 
tants to Kusdar. Then ho made war upon the Mods, and killed 
three thousand of them. There he constructed a handy which is 
called Sakru-1 Med,” Band of the Meds. He encamped on the river 
at Alrur.'^ There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when lie sealed their hands, took from them the jmja (capitation 
tax), and hd ordered that every man of them should bring a dog 
with him when he came to wait ujion him, — hence the j)ricc of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams. He again attacked the Meds, having with 
him the chief men of the Jats. He dug a canal from the sea td their 
tank, so their water became salt ; and he sent out several marauding 
expeditions against them. 


^ [Regan to reign in 813 a.d.] 

2 [The text says 21, hut this is a manifest error.] 


^ lit, “On the river of Rtir.] 


s [See ante^ p. 118 .] 
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Dissensions then arose between the Nizarians^ and Yamanians, 
and ’Amran joined witli the latter. ’Umar, son of ’Abu-l Aziz al 
Ilabbiirf, consequently went to him and killed him unawares. The 
ancestor of this TJniar had come into Sind with Hakim, son of 
’Aw ana al Kali >1.2 

Mansur, son of Hatfm, related to mo that Fazl, son of Mahan, 
formerly a slave of the sons of S«ama, got into Simian and subdued 
it. lie then s(mt an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and wrote to 
him and oftered up prayers for him in the Jami’ masjid, which he 
built there. Wluai he died he was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Fazl son of Mahan. lie proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
Mods of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kallari'* (?) and then returned towards Sindan. But liis brother, 
named Mahan, had made himself master of Sindtin, and wrote to the 
Khalif Mu'tasim bi-llah, and had sent to him as a present tlie 
largest and longest saj,^ that had been seen. But the Indians were 
under the control of his Ijrother whom they liked, so they slew 
Mahan and crucified him. The Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared the mosque, and the Muliamiriadans 
used to niec‘t in it on the Friday and pray for the Khalif. 

Abii Bakr, who had been a slave of the Karizi's, related to mo that 
the country called Al ’Usaifiin between Kiishmir and Mulbin and 
Kabul, was governed by a wise king. The people of this country 
worship})ed an idol for which they had built a tcnq)lo. The son of the 
king fell sick, and ho desired the ministers of the temple to pray to 
the idol for the recovery of his son. They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, ‘‘ We have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted.” But no long time passed before the youth 
died. Then the king attacked the temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministers. He afterwards invited a 

1 [The Nizariaiis are the descendants of Nizur, an ancestor of Muhammad, and the 
Yamanians are the tribes of Yaman (Yemen). See note in Beiiiaud’s FragmmUy 
also his Invasions des Sarrasins en France^ p. 72, et wy.] 

2 See a note upon the Amirs Musa and Amran, in Keinaud’s Fragments^ p. 216.] 

3 [The text has 

* a green or black sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind. 
It is also the name of the teak tree,] 
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party of Muhammadan traders who made known to him the uijity of 
God. Hereupon ho believed in the unity and became a Musulmiin. 
This happened in the Hhalifat of Mu’tasim bi-Uah, — may God have 
mercy on him. 
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OB 

TAUrKH-I HIND WA SIND. 


Chach-nama is the name now universally given to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Ohach and the Arab 
conquest of Sind ; but the history itself gives us no authority for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-nama, “a despatch announcing victory/’ 
It is sometimes styled, as by Elphinstone, Tarlkli-i Hind o Sind. 
It is quoted by N iiru-1 Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the Tabakdt-i Akbari, as the Minlidju-1 
Masdlik, which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Chach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad ’Ali 
bin Hamid bin Abii Bakr Kufi, in the time of Nasiru-d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amiru-1 
Mumimn Abu-1 Fath Kabachau-s Salatin,^ “the tents of wliose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authority, and with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands.” He is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abii-l Muzaffar 
Muhammad bin Sdm Nasir Amiru-1 Mumiiiin. 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and liappiness, he was re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in Uch. He says that 

1 This is a new mode of using the term in combination, and would show that some 
meaning must be ascribed to Kabbcha. The dictionaries translate it only as a ** small 
tunic.” [It is frequently written “ Kabbja,” but the N^igari legends on the coins 
make it “ Kubhchahh.” See Thomas* Prinsep,^ I. 305. Wilson’s Ariana Aniiqua^ 
Plate XX., No. 19.1 
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ill the 58tli year of his age, and the (JlSth of the Hijri (1216 4 ..I).), 
ho withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his sole com- 
panions. He considered within himself that learned persons of 
every age had, by the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments ; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khurasdn, ’Irak, Persia, Bum, and Sham had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages ; 
and that a victory had been achieved, and tlie country of 
Hindustan conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and Kdi Dahir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slain by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Beligion, Muhammad bin Kdsim bin ^Akil Sakifi, 
may God’s mercy be on him ! and the Bafs territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror. 
The translator, therefore, wished to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of DAhir’s defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subject. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, ho left the sacred 
city of T/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Imams of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
arrival there, he met with the Mauldna K&/A, Isrna’il bin ’AH 
bin Muhammad bin Miisd bin Tdi bin Ya’kub bin Tai bin Musa 
bin Muhammad bin Shaib4n bin ’Usmdn Sakifi. He was a 
mine of leaiming and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence. On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, he informed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hands by 
course of inheritance. But as it was dressed in the language of 
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Hijaz, it had obtained no currency among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the book, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians. 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhaininadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, tlic translator continues, the country is improving in 
Ishim faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the liouso of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
from the face of Isldm. 

Ho proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d din Kabdcha, whom lie designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Religion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastiir-i Siihib-Kir^n 'Ainu-1 Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha’’]!. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only iniglit 
ho advance his own interests by the minister’s favour and influence, 
hut that the selection was peculiarly appropriate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Musa al Asha’ri, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khurasdn and ’A jam. To him there- 
fore might bo most fitlj^ dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hijazi (Arabic) language, and was not clothed in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of ’Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Ainurl Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-1 
Lubab, respecting whoso identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in consequence of the title ‘'Ainu-1 Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of tlie name by the translator of the Ohach-imma leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha^ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
tliat the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited U^ch, A lor, and llliakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix tlie precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic. It is not said to have been comjyoi^ed by an 
ancestor of the person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Tlhakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
{kkat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, w^o have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, in the fact that the ancestor of Isma'’il, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator in the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest ; for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the Kazi appointed by Muhammad 
Kasim, after the conquest of Alor, was Mus& bin Ya’kub bin 
Tai bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bin ''Usrndn, Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma’il bin 
’All bin Muhammad bin Mds& bin T4i bin Ya'^kiib bin Tdi bin 
Musd bin Muhammad bin Shaib&n bin ’Usman. In both in- 
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stances ’Usman is mentioned as Sakifi, that is, of the same tribe 
as the conqueror himself.^ The genealogies do not tally in 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted ; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble eacli other most closely. The first Kazi appointed to Alor 
is called Sadr al Imdrnia al Ajall al 'Alim Burhanu-l Millat 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
MauKimi Kazi al Imfim al Ajall al ’Alim al B4ri’ Kamalu-1 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by wliicli the value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased ; but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Elphinstone uses the expression “pro- 
fesses to be a translation," which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that the work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest. 
There appears in it very little modern interpolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator. The 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in Ladi's mouth — the Bismillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahman abad, which is explained to be a version of the native 
Bamanwah, are all evidently the work of the original author. 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering the 
Arabic work ; for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abd-1 Fida, Abu-1 Faraj, Ibn Kutaiba, and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information from Arabic author- 
ities ; yet it might possibly contain other , interesting matter 

* The Sakif tribes (Thakif) were of great importance. They had their head 
quarters at Tayif, and were the guardians of the upper road to Yemen. — Sprenger’s 
Zt/e of Muhammad, p. 7. 
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respecting the communication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice. 

An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. Tht^ two stories 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sist(jr of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Daliir upon Muhammad Kasim. The former is evidently manu- 
fiictured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar\s wife, a story 
familiar throughout tlie East ; but tlie latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when wo consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to tlie mandates of the 
Prophet’s successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and execut(‘d in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures arc rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach of night and 
morning; [but the construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical. Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear to follow in their proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, but from some 
omissions which arc reinaikable, such as tlie name of Mansura, 
wliichu must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansura was built in the beginninfi: of the 
reign of the Khalif Al Mansur, who succeeded in 136 A.n. 
(a.d. 753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Maswahi, Manjaban, Annari, or Al-llaiza, all important towns 
noticed by Biladuri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of the people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described them as being, had he lived after the extinction of that 
religion in India. We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of (jlhazui. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the third 
century of the llijri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or ear- witnesses. 

Elphinstonc'’s estimate of the work is that, “ though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of tlio transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of tlie preceding 
Hindu reigns. It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of tlie coj)yist.‘’'* He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Kasim’s 
military transactions liad been eoinplctcd. 

The Cliach-nama is the original from which Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Nuni-1 Ilakk, Firishta, Mir Ma’siim, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind. They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations by Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. nxxiv., 18S8, and N(x cxi., 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
is moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work have been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole; those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced : and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful for 
the illustration of the geography, religion, and manners of the time. 
The Chach-nama is common in India. There is a copy in the 
E. L Library, and the Biblioth^que Imperiale has two. 
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Extracts. 

[TUe MS. referred to as ^4. is Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy. B. is that belonging to the 
East India Library, which has been referred to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names.] 

Commencement of the booh vpon the history of Bai Ddhir, son of 
Chachj son of Sildij, and of his death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kasim SaMfi. 

Chroniclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and flowers. It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihvin, which they call Mihran. This delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Siharas, son of Sahasi Eui Shahi.^ He 
possessed great wealth and treasures. Ilis justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in tlie world. The 
boundaries of his dominions extended on the east to Kashmir, on 
the west to Makran, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Debal, and on the north to the mountains of Kardun® and to 
Kaikamin.*'’ He had established four inaliks, or governors, in his 
territories. The first at Brahmanabad* and the forts of Nirun, 
Dclxal, Lohana, Lakha, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed in Ins charge. The second at the town of Siwistun : under 
him were pflaced Budlipur,^ Jankan, and tlie skirts of the hills of 
Biijlian to the borders of Maki*an.® The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Babiya,*^ which arc called Talwara and Chaclipur ; under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur. 

1 [This is an error — Shhasi was son of Siharas — his father was called Diwhij. See 
140.] ^ [Qj. “Karwan.”] 

etc., etc.] 

* [This is the reading of MS. A., but JB. generally has “ Bddhiya two different 
forms of the same name.] 

® [This is a doubtful passage, 

MS. A, says b‘ 3 3 

JB has \j j 

® i^ and ^\j in B> This name is written Phya and Bhya, Bhbiya 

and Phbiya : the last seems the preferable form.] 
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The fourth at the great city of Multan and Sikka, and Brahmapur^ 
and Kariir, and Ashahar and Kumba, as far as the borders of 
Kashmir, were under his government. Ho (the king) himself 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own laile Kardan,* 
and Kaikanan and Banarhas.^ He enjoined upon every one of 
his 2)rinees the necessity of being pi-ejjared for war, by kee2)ing 
the implements of warfare, arms, and horses ready. Ho also 
ordei'cd them to attend to the security of the country, the con- 
ciliation of tlie subjects, and the rej)aration of the buildings, so 
that tliey might keep their districts and dependencies safe. Through- 
out liis dominions there was no disaffected jierson wlio could make 
any 2)retcnsions against the s])ccification of las frontiers. Suddenly, 
by the deci'cc of God, the army of the king of Nimroz marched from 
Ears to iVIalaVin."^ When Siharas heard this he went forth from the 
fort of Alor,'^ haughty in mind and careless in heart, with the main 
I)art of his army to encounter him. They joined battle, and when 
many bi^ave iiion and tried warriors, on both, sides, liad been slain, 
the Persian army, 2)hicing their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and i)ut to flight the army of Bai Si'haras. lie 
himself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, until ho was 
killed. The king of Pars then returned to Nimroz, and Eai Sahasf, 
son of Siharas, sat upon the throne of his father. He established 
his authority in the country, and the four j^rinces who had been 
apjiointed by his father submitted and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedicuice, placing their wealth at his disiiosal, and 
suiiporting him with honesty and energy. The wdiole country was 
thus safely secured in the power of Iliif SjUiasi ; and the j^eoide 
lived hap 2 >ily under his just and equitable rule. He had a chamber- 
lain named Earn, son of Abi (?), a man of science and wisdom.® 
This man had full and general authority over all parts of the 
dominions of Eai Sahasi ; no jiorson could enter or leave the king’s 
service but through him. The duties of chief secretary were en- 
trusted to liim, and Eai Sahasi had faith in his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted his rectitude. 

1 [So in MS. jB, but Budhptar in A.} * [Or Karw&.n.] 

8 [Or BailiCis.] * [The Text adds ^j\j in Arab fashion?] 

5 [MS. J5. says *‘Rawar.’»] ** ‘ 

8 [Some words including the name arc omitted in MS. A,} 
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Chachy aon of SihHJ, goes to the Chamherlam Ram. 

The office of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach, son of Sihitj. 

The Rant falls in love with Chach, and Chach refuses conipliance. 

Sdhasi Rdi dies and goes to hell. 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi Rdi. 

Chach fghts with Mahrat (Chief of Jaipur^) and kills him bij 
stratagem. 

Chach marries Rdm Suhhan Deo. 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and cstahlishes him in Alor. 

Chach issues orders appointing Chandar his deputy. 

Chach asks Budldmany the minister, questions concerning the 

gorernment. 

0 0 0 0 o 

Budhinifin, the minister, howed his head to the ground, and said, 
^'May Rju Cliach livcj for ever, and may it he known to Iiim, that 
this government was und(‘r the dominion of a sole king, and his 
chiefs wore always ohedient to him. When the countj-y was 
by Siluiras, son of Diwafj, and when he was eomjiun’od by the army of 
Ears, Sahasi succeeded to the empire. He similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expecting them to exert thems(.dves 
in the collection of the revenue and the protection of the country. 

O O O 0 0 0 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Alor. 

When Chach heard these words from Budhiman, the ininister, 
they made an impression upon him. He was very happy, lie praised 
the minister very much, and took it as a good omen. He sent far- 
mans to the authorities in all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that he would go to the l>oundary of Hindustan 
which adjoined the (kingdom of the) Turk. Tho astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at which he departed, and after lie had gone many 
marches he reached the fort of Pabiya, on the soutliern bank of 
the Bias. The Chief of the place gave battle, hut after great fighting 

^ [Both MSS. here agree in reading hut the explanation in page 169 shows 
that the name must he Jaipur. Mir Ma*sdm couples it with Jodhpur and 'writes tho 
name “ Chitur,” or '•^Japkr.** The Tuhfhtu-l Kir^im has Chitur.*'^ 
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and bloodshed, the king of Pabiya fled and entered the fort. Eai 
Chach wiis victorious, and encamped in the field of battle for a time. 
When the store of provisions was exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
n,nd fuel, were all consiiraed, the enemy being in distress left the 
fort at the time when the world liad covered itself with the l)lankct 
of darkness, and the king of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
camped in the vicinity of that fiity. This fort was stronger than tho 
first, and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain information, and wlnm they came back they reported that 
Chach had entered the fort of Pabiya, and was staying there. 

Chach proceeds to the fort of Ashalanda} 

When Chach was informed that the enemy had gone to Askalanda, 
he placed oiu^ of liis ofliecn-s in charge of the fort (of Pabiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents in its vicinity. There 
was a great rind brave man in tho fort of Askalanda, wlio was in 
the interest of Cbach, and had inflneiice over tlie peo2)le in the fort. 
All the chief irilial)itants always took liis advice and never acted 
contrary to his c>])inion. Chacli sent a man to him and promised to 
make him govcTuor of that fort. He also ordered a farman to bo 
2)rej)arcd, granting him tho governorship of the fort, on tlie condition 
that he would kill Chatora,^ the chief (iiialik) of Pabiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pabiya was also to bo made over to liim. Ho agreed to 
these tenns and conditions. He sent his son to Cliach, and by occa- 
sionally visiting Cluitcra, gained his confidence, so that ho was 
never prevented from going into his Court either by day or by night. 
When ho found an op2)ortunity, he suddenly killed Cbatera and 
sent his head to Chach. Kaf Chach showed him grc‘at favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of his pleasure, and made 
him the independent chief of that fort. The great and noble men 
of the city at tended on liim, and made him presents. He treated 
them all with honoiu* and resj)ect, and kept them faithful to their 

1 [MS. B. writes the name “ Asal-Kanda.**] 

* [This name is written thus, and also as “ Chatar/’ in MS. A, MS. j&. makes it 
«‘Jatra.»] 
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allegiance. Cliacli gave him some prohibitions and admonitions, so 
that he continued faitliful in obedience and never disobeyed his orders. 

Chaoh marches towards Sikka and Multan, 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Chach proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multan.. In Multan there was a chief (malik) 
whose name was Bajhra. Ho was a relation of Sahasf. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the Eavi. He had largo dominions and "possessed great abilities. 
Suliewal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Multan, 
towards the east, and along with Ajin, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a large force to meet him‘ (Chach), and he^ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias* for three months. When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over. He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on Chach’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Multan. They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Eavi^ prepared with all the implements of war. Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. Chach 
placed Amir ^Aliu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and himself passed 
over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other. Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on both sides. Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chaoh, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital. He had come with 

1 [The text is ambiguous ; and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

2 ** possibly here be the name of the ford, 

but the old bed of the Bias is stiU traceable between Multhn and the Ghhrli to where 
it joined the Chinhb thirty miles S.W. of Multhn.] 

® [“The Bkvi formerly surrounded the fortress of MultSm, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to Mult&n. This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander dreumnavigated the fortress.” — Cunningham.] 
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a numerous army, and liad conquered all tbo strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them. Tliat he (Bajhra) was not able to cope 
with him, and no chief was victorious over him in battle. He had 
reached Multan, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhra) and send reinforcements. 

The unsuccessful return of the messenger from Kashmir. 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Kaf of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a boy, had succeeded him. The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. They stated that the Eai of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age. The different divisions of the army had raised their 
heads in I'ebellion and revolt. It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should bo set straight, <and therefore it was not at this 
timo in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhra must rely upon his own resources. When the messengers 
came back and communicated this, Bajhrd, despairing of assistance 
from the king of Kashmir, sued Kai Cbach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said ho would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the fort, and, with his people, wont towards the moun- 
tains of Kashmir. Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion. 

Chach leaves his deputy in the fort of Multan and proceeds onward. 

Wlion. lie took the fort of Multan lie appointed there a tliakur as 
his deputy. He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Karur and Ashahar, acknowledged sub- 
mission to him. From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba* and Kashmir. No king offered any resistance. 

1 [In page 139, both MSS. ■write this name Ktmba. In this place, MS. A. has 
Mdkir or Mdhir, and a few Unes farther on, Kim or Kaniya. MS. B. has Klta 
here, and Ktmba afterwards.] 
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“ "Wlicn tlio Almighty makes a man great he renders all his 
jenterjmises easy and gives him till his desires.” 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last he 
reached the fort of Shakalha, an elevated place which is called 
Kumba* on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month. He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the cfuintry, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a maisir, that is white poplar, and the other a deodar, 
thfit is a fir.* He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,® and near the Kashmir hills, from which numerous foim- 
tains flow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other. Tlien he marked them^ and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and the Jliii of Kashmir, and 
beyond it ho would not go. 

Return of Chach after fixing his houndan/ with Kashmir. 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, tliat when the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capihil city Alor. He stopped there a year to take rc?st from the 
fatigues of the journey ; and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. He then said, O minister ! I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south.” 
Tlie minister replied, Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the affairs of their countries. It is also to be 
apprehended that from your absence in the upper provinces the 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 

2 This implies considerable altitude. 

5 The word in the original is Arabic Persian Panjhb. 

The upper course of the Jailam, just after it debouches into the plains, seems to be 
alluded to here. A curious coincidence of expression is used by a late traveller 
“with reference to the same locality. “We passed five branches of this beautiful 
river Jelam which at this place forms a little Panjfib of its own.^' Serjeant-Major 
Brixbam*B Maid to the Khyber, p. 43. 
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that since Eai Sahasi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the country. Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken ’ 

On this, Cliach, in an auspicious hour, marched towards the forts 
of Budapiir^ and Siwistan. There was a chief in Siwistjin, called 
Matta, and (liacli crossed the Mihraii at a village calhnl Dihayat, 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. From this 
place he ])r(K*eeded to Budhiya, the chief of which was the son of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagii. Ilis capital was Kauaraj,^ and the 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawis. Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawfs. Kaba, son of Kaka, came forth to ask (piarter for 
the prince and his followers. They laid upon themselves a tribute^ 
to pay him, and made tlu'ir submission. 

The army marehef< to Siic'mtdn, 

From tliat place he went to SiA\dstan, and when he approached it. 
Matta, its chief, came forth with great alarm and a large retinue to 
meet him. A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the garrison was obliged to sue for 2>eace. The tenns 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the ofiic(TS of Chach, wlio gave them ja'otec'tion and showed thom 
much kindiu'ss. He gave the chiefshi^) of the place to IVIatta, and 
also 2)laced one of his conlidential otlicers there. He sto])ped there 
for a feAv days, ^luring which time the affairs of the teiTitory and the 
city were pnt in order. 

Chach m}(h a messenger io Ahham Lohdna^ chief of Brahmandhd a. 

When the invasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of Brahmanabad, who was Chief also 
of Lakha, Samma and Silita, and called uiion liim to acknow- 
ledge submission. When he Avas a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a j^erson with 
letters from Akham, which ho had written to Matta, the governor 
of Siwistan, to the following effect. ‘‘ I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendshij), and have never 

' [Biidhiya in MS. \B. No doubt the Budhpur or Biidbiya of j), 160, where it 
is also connected with Siwist6,n.] 

2 [“ Kakar&j in MS, ^.] 
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shown you opposition or quaiTelled with you. The letter which 
you sent by way of friendship was I’eceived, and I was much exalted 
by it. Our friendshi}) shall remain confirmed for ever, and no 
Jinimosity shall arise. 1 will comply with all your orders. You 
are a king, and tlic son of a king. Unity exists between you and mo. 
Circumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to s(?ek protection. You are at lil)erty to resides at any 
l>lace you like within the huTitorjr of Brahman absid, tliat is to say, 
up to the sea of Debal. Jf you have resolved to go in any otlier 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or moh^st you. AVher{‘ver you 
like to go I will assist you. I j)ossess such power and influence 
that J can render you aid.” Matta found it expedient to n‘pair to 
the country of Hind, to Malik Bamal, wlio was also called Bhatti. 

Chach a Icitvr to Ahham Lohcuia, 

Itai Chach sent a letter to Akliam Lohana, sayiiig, ^^You from 
your pow'er, and pomj), and family descent, (^onsid(T yoTirsolf Iho 
ruler of the time. Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
riclies, dignity, and power have not d(‘sceiided to mo by inheritance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalt(‘d position have been 
given to m(i by God. It was not by my army that I gained 
them ; but God, the single, the incomparable, th(^ creator of the 
world, in favour to Silafj, has giv(Ui mo this dominion, and this 
iiKJst glorious position. In all circnmstanc<3S I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no ho])0 of aid fVom an 3^ otlu'r. lie enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me in all my acts. 
He has given me victory in all batth's, and ov(‘r all my cnemic's. 
lie lias bestowed on mo the blessings of both worlds. Although 
you think you have jiossessed yourself ol* all this power and circum- 
stance by your courage and audacity, iiromptitiidi', and glory, you 
sliull surely lose it, and to take your life is lawful.” 

Chach arrives at llrahmandhdd^ and Jifjhh with Aldtam Lohana^ 
Chach then marclied against Akham Lohana, who had gone from 
Brahmanabad into the interior of the country. When lie received 
the intolligenco of the arrival of Chaeli, ho came to the cajutal, and 
made preparation for war. When Bai Chach arrived at the city of 
Brahmanabad, Akham stood ready to oppose liim. After a great 
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slaiiglitor of warriors on both sides, tlic army of Akhani took to 
flight, and he entered his fort. Chaeh laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for tlio period of one year. 

In those days the king of Hindustan, that is, Kanauj, was Satbiin,^ 
son of liasal, and Akhain sent letters to him asking foi* assistance. 
But Akhani died ])efore ihc answer was leturned, and Ids son sue- 
succoeded 1dm. Akham had a friend, an infidel Samanf, named 
Buddh-rakii,^ /.e, Protected by the idol.” He had a temple which 
was called Ihulh Nau-vihar,^ and the idol Dilha (?)^ He was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the people of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him. Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samaiii as his pole-star. 'When Akham had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him ; he did not fight, 
but he read his books in his chamber of worship. When Akham 
died, and his son "' succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaflected and troubled, for ho did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property and estates shoidd depart from his hands. 
In his ijcrplexity ho looked about, and ho arrivx*d at the conclu- 
sion that tho country must fidl to Ohach, whctlier ho would be 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late king’s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and Ids forces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chuch, wlio firmly established his power in it. 
Wlien Chach heard of the Samani, and know that he had made 
a compact with Akham and his son, and that tho war luid lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical p(nvcr, he swore 
that if he ever (laptured tho fort, he would seize liiui and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body torn to pieces. This oath was rej^orted to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, Cliacli will not. have tho })ower to kill me.” 
When after a time, the people of the Ibrt, after niucli fighting 

1 [“ Siyar’' in MS. ^.] 

2 [“ hncldhtjgui” in MS. A.: rahu or rakim moans “protected/' from the 
Sanskrit rakshita. Gui probably represents the Sanskrit gupta^ wbieh also signifies 
“ X^’otected.’'] 

3 [See note in tlic next page.] 

^ Lib.) 

® [MS. A, leaves out the word “son,“ and so makes the passage unintelligible.] 
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and great slaughter, gave up tlio contest, and solicited protection, 
hy the intci-vcntion of nobles and chiefs, a treaty was made be- 
tween both parties, and the foi*t was surrendered. Clinch entered 
it, and told thorn that if they liked they might go away ; tlun'o was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they wished to remain tliey 
might. Tlie son and the depemLants of Akhani seeing him kindly 
disposed towards them, chose to remain. C/hach stayed f ir a time 
in that city, and made himself acquainted with their disposition. 

Chavh takes the infe of Akham to himself and fflves the daughter 
of his nephew to Akhands son. Sarhand, 

Chach sent a man to the mother of Sarband and requested hrr 
hand. The son brought her. Chacb gave Dharsiya, tlio daughter of 
his nephew to the son, and decked him in api>ar(‘l of many colours, 
lie stopped there for a year, and appointed officers on his jiiirt to 
collect the re venues. lie subjugated the other surrounding chiefs. 
At last, lie oiKpiired where the enchanter Samani was, tha.t lie might 
see him. He was told that he was a great devotee, ami that he 
would be found with the devotees, and that he was one of the philo- 
sophers of Hind. Ho was the keeper of the temple of Kan-vihar,^ 
and amongst the other devotees he was the greatest, and had r(:^achcd 
to perfection. Ho was so skilled in magic and enchantments, that 
he had made a world obedient and submissive to him. Hi* had pro- 
vided hunsclf with all the requisites liy moans of his talismans, 
and for some time he had become friendly to Sarband because he 
had been friendly with his father. Through his power and protec- 
tion the army of Brahmanabad had protracted the war for so long 
time. 

Chach visits the Samani, and enqmrs about his circumstances, 

Chach ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their horses, 
and went towards the temples of Budh and Kan-vihar^ with the 

^ in both copies.] 

* ^ i j This seems to he called indiscriminately 

Nuhhv, and Kandhhr, and KinCihar. The copulative conjunction in the text is 
incomprehensible. It occurs again a little below. [These names may he, as Sir H. 
hlliot conceived, mere varieties in spoiling of the same name, — or they may be two 
different names of the same establishment or collection of buildings. There can be 
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iiitontioii of killing the Saiaani. He called his armed nuai and 
iustriK*U‘d them that when during the interview he should stand u]> 
and look towards them, they should draw their swords and sever 
the Sainani’s h(‘.ad from his body. When lui reached tlie temple, 
he saw tln^ Sjunani sitting on a chair, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay in his hand^ with winch he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddh 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished lie placed it on one 
side.^-^ Chacli stood by him, but recinved no attention from liiin. 
Afier a short time, when ho had finished his idols, In? raised his head 
ami said, ‘‘Is the son of the monk Silaij come?” Ohach re])lied. 

Yes, 0 devotee.” The Samaru said, “For what purpose have you. 
e.ome?” Ohac^h answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come. The devot(‘o bid him to sit down, Chach sat. The 
devot(‘e sjiread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it. lie asked, “ O 
Ohach! what do you want?” Chach replied, “1 wish you would 
lieeomc my friend and return to Brahmanabad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular jnirsuits, and entrust you witli great offices. 
You Jiiay live with Sarband, and give him advicjo and assistance.” 
Tlic devotee said, I liave nothing to do with your c‘nuntry, and 
liave no wish to engage in public busin(‘ss. I do not like 
worldly concerns.” Chach asked him, “ Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmamibad ? ” Tie replied, “When 
Akham Lohana died, and Ins son Avas grieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to cause peace and friendship between tlie contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek sahaition in 
the next Avorld, than all the offices and gTeatness of this. But as 
thou art the king of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of the compound represents vihdr, Nau^ or in Sanskrit 
Nava, si^nilies “ New,*' and Kan may be the Hindi Kdnh, from the Sanskrit Krishna, 
a word which is found in the names K^nlipur and Khnhari. These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,"' and “ Black monastery.”] 

1 [About a page of matter is here omitted from i?.] 

2 [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised. General 
Cunningham possesses several old Indian as well as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens.] 
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tliat the people of the fort will do despite to the cultivation of Budli. 
You care to-day a fortunate and a great man.” Chacli said, Tlio 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in wmit of anything, tell me, for 1 
shall consider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it.” 
devotee answered, “ I do not want anything of tliis world from you. 
May God inelhie you to the fiffidrs of the next.” (Jhach said, 
I also wisli that my salvation may ])e the result. Direct me so 
that I may see where assishance is required, and I will help you.” 
lie exclaimed, -‘As you seem to he desirous of performing cliaritalde 
and virtuous deeds, tlim-e is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-viluir (at) Sdwandasi’ which lias suftered much injury from 
the hand of time — it requiia's I’cpaiv. You should spend some 
money in rtuiowing its foundation, and I shall be thus boiudited by 
you.” Chach said, '' By all means ; I thank you, farewell.” 

Chach refnrm io BmhmatmhcuL 

Clutch rode back from that place. ^Jdie minister asked him, 0 
king, 1 have seen a wonder.” “ Wliat is it?” said Cluich. Ho 
reniarkcki, “ When you started you had resolved thtit I should order 
tho soldiers to kill tho devotee ; but when you went before him you 
showed every wish to please him, and accepted all his prayers.” 
Chach said, Very true ; 1 saw something wliich was no magic or 
charm, for when I looked at him, something came before my vision, 
iind as I sat before liim, I beheld a dreadful and horrible phantom 
standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips wore long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes. He had a spear in his hand, which shone like diamonds, and 
it appeared as if ho was going to strike some one with it. When I 
saw him I w^as much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear. I wished to save my own life, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed.” 

Chach Htays af Brahmanahddy ami determines the amount of the 

revenue, 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahmanabad till all ministerial 
' U- says J 

.B. says if Jo] 
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affairs were settled, taxes were fixed, and the subjects re-assunid. 
Tie humiliated the Jats and the Lohanas, and punished their cliiels. 
He took a hostage finni these chiefs, and kept him in the fort of 
Brahmanahad, lie obliged them to agree to the following terms : 
That they sliould never wcfir any swords but sham oikss : That they 
should never wear under-garirumts of shawl, velvet, or silk, l)ut they 
might wear tlieir outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a Tvd 
or black colour : That tluy should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep tluar heads and feet uncovered ; That when they 
went out th(‘y should take their dogs with them : That they should 
carry fir(‘wood for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanribad. They 
wer('. to furnisli guides and spies, and were to bo faithful when eiu- 
2^1(>yed in such offices. They Aven^ to lhn‘ in amity with Sarband, 
son of Akharn, and it* any (awany came to invade the territfuy, <.)r fight 
with Sarband, they AAnu’C to consider it inimmbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to liis eause. He thus finished his labours^ 
and established his rule. If any jierson showed rebellion or hostility, 
ho took a hostage and exacted 2><^ii5dties until he should amend his 
conduct. 

Chach marrJiOf^ to Kinudn and drfinr'fi fho houndarjj of Makmn. 

When Chach had scuttled those matters, he made uj) his mind to 
detenniiie the boundary of Kirman, which was adjactmt to the 2 ) 0 s- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elajised 
since the Hijru of the Pro 2 )het of God, — may peac(‘ be to him. 
After tlie death of Kisra bin Hurmaz bin Furs, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of the aftairs of the kingdom 
devolved u])on a woman. Wlum Chach was infonned of tliis, he 
determined to go to Kirman with a considerable force. At an 
auspicious time, which Avas fixed by the astrologers, ho marched 
towards Annabel, and wlien he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him. He Avas a Buddhist priest, and had descended 
from the rejnesentatives of Eai Sfharas, king of Hind, whom the Ilai 
had raised iij) Avith great kiiuhiess and faA^our. From change of 
time he had become refractory, and had rcA^olted from his allegiance. 
Ho came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diality and friendship was established between them. Chach 2 )ro- 
ceeded from thence to Makran. Every chief that was met offered 
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Iris submission. Whoii lio liad crossed tlie proyiiico of Makriin and 
tli(‘. lulls, be entered another district. Tltero was an old fort here 
called Kaiiarpiir.' lie ordered it to bo rebuilt ; and according to 
the Hindu custom a nanl>at of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to be played every evening and moniing in the fori. 
Ho collected all the people of the surrounding villages, and completed 
tiro building. He marched from this place towards Kirimui; and 
halted on the banks of a river which rims betwi'-en that country and 
Makran. There ho fixed the (‘astern boundary, that is, the l)oundary 
])etween Makran and Kirnuin, and planted numerous date tri'os 
there ujion the banks of the stream, and he sot up a mark, saying, 
•'this was the boundary of Hind in the time of Chach bin Silaij bin 
Basabas.”^ Now that boundary has come into our possession. 


Chach proceeds to ArmdbeP and fxen fhe rcirnuc. 

From that place ho returned to A.rmahol, and having passed 
through the country of Turan, ho came out in the desert. No l.>ody 
arose to fight with liim. He arrived in tlie country of Kandhabel, 
that is, Kaudahr;^ and having traversed that dose it also, lie ad- 
vanced to the fnt. The people took retiigo in it. Wlien ho arrived 
at the banks of the Sini,*"' he pitched his tents thei’c. The people of 
the ])lace being much pressed agreed to pay him im annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand dirams, and one hundri'd hill horses. A 
treaty was made, and Cluich returaed to his capital Alor, and re- 
mained there till he died and went to hell. He I’eigued i’orty years. 


Chandar fion of SikiiJ miccmh to the Gorcrnnwnt of Alov, 
After the death of Chach., his brother Chandar,’’* son of Silaij, sat 
upon the the tliroiie of Alor. He patronized the religion of the 




KannazbCir; sec Note A, in Appendix.] 


* [This explanation is not in MS. J?.] 


^ A.Jl . 

^ [Mir Ma’siim takes no notice of Chandar, but the Tubfatu-1 Kirhm says that he 
succeeded as Kdim^mdkum and occupied the throne eight years. According to the 
former, Chach left two sons, Dhhir and Dhar-sen, and a daughter BCii Ilhni. The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm. agrees in- writing the name “ Dhar-sen,” but both MSS. of the 
Chach-uhma have “ Dhaisiya.”] 
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uiisiks (Bnddliists) and iiKniks and ])romulgatod their doclriiies. Ho 
hroiiglit many pc', op] e together with the sword, and made them 
return to his religion, lie received several letters from the Chiefs 
of Hind. 

Joururtf of Mafia, Chlof of Suclnfan. 

Wlicn ]\ratta, cliief of Siwist/ui, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
country ol‘ Hindustan was in a nourishing coTidition. Kanauj was 
under tlie rule of Si'haras, son of Ihisal.^ ]\Iat:ta went to liim and 
represented thus : Chaeh, son of Sihii j, is dead, and his brother 
Chandar, a, monk (rdhib), has succeeded hijii. ITcj is a devotee. 
iiifhlk), and his whole day is occupied in the study of his faith 
with other religious persons in the temple. It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him. If you take his territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tri])ute, and send it to your treasury.’’ 

TIh^ Wisary of Si/airas. 

Siharas sfiid to IMatta, ‘^Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory undm* his sway. As ho is dead, I will lu’ing his 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them. Tlioy will form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I will a[)point you over one of 
tluar divisions.” Siharas then sent his brother Barh.is, son of Kasais. 
d’he son of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Ramal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the Hasi,^ where they 
encamped, ^riic agents and offices of Chandar, who wore still in the 
fort of Deo, fled. The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kjihuya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budh. They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

1 [There are no names corresponding with these in the Genealogical tables of the 
Kanauj dynasty (Thomas’ J.hinscp II. 258.) General Cunningham is of opinion 
“ that Siharas is probably the same as the Bhim Sen mentioned by the Chinese as 
Ti-mo-si^no, King of Central India, in a.d. 692, and that the two names Siharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily be confounded when written in Persian letters.” This, how- 
(iver, is very hypothetical. It is not unlikely that the prince of some other and nearer 
place than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is represented 
as joining those of Kashmir and Kamal.] 

2 £»lliifibP' in B.'] 
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Chandar refuses, strengthens himself in the fort, and prepares to 
Ught 

Siharas sends an emhassg to Ddhir, son of Chach, 

Chandar sits on the throne of Chach, 

Cliandar succeeded to the government, and Ins subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was govemed finnly during his reign, 
which lasted for seven years. Tie died in the eighth year, and Dahir 
sat on the throne of Alor. Ihij, son of Chandar, cslablislKal himself 
at Brahman al^iid, but did not maintain his government for more than 
one year. After that, J.)harsiya, son of Chaeh, took possession of 
Brahmanabad and his sister Bai^ was fnondly and obedient io 
him. Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in maiTiage. He 
remained at Brahmanabad fiv(^ years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring chiefs, who acknowh‘dged his authority. Dharsiya 
resided for some time at the fort of li.awar,^ of wliich Cliach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to sec completed. AVhen 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from the 2)laces in the neighbourhood, and when it was 
well jiopulated, ho called it Kawar, and returned to Brahmiinal)iid, 
and firmly established himself in the Government. 

Bah (Main) is sent to Alor for the purpose of being given in 
marriage to the king of Bdtia. 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable ago, messengers aiTived from Siiban,'^ 

Batia, in the country of Bamal, to demand her in marriage. Dharsiya 
although he^ was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dahir, 
recommending him by letter to marry her to the king of Bhatia,*^ 
who had stij^ulatcd that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion. The messengers went to Alor, and remained there one 
month. {Mere follows an account of Dahir marrying his sister because 
it was prognosticated that her husband would be king of Hind and 
Sind, and the contests between the brothers in conserpience.) 

' in MS. A.^ Sdi signifies “lady,** and is raucjU used as a respectful 

term instead of the name, “Mfiin** is probably an error lor but it may 

possibly have been the real name of the princess.] 

2 [Alor in A., but Efiwar in jB.] 8 [Sfirin in JJ.] 

* [Ddliir ?] 6 go written here, but elsewhere Bfitia. 
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Rdi Rdlilr receiver information. 

ltdi Ddhir goen to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of his sister. 

The 2 yredief ions of the astrologers. 

Consultation of Budhtman, the 'minister, ivith Rdi Ddhir. 

Ingenuitg of Badhiman, the minister. 

Ddhir sends a letter to Dharsiga. 

Dharsiga receives the letter. 

Ddhir sends another letter to Dharsiga. 

Dharsiga marches to Alor to seize Ddhir. 

Mndearours of Dharsiga to take Ddhir prisoner. 

Ddhir asks advice from his minister. 

Dharsiga enters the fort of Alor on an elephant 

Ddhir is informed of the death of Dharsiga. 

The burning of Dharsiga' s hodg. 

Ddhir goes to Brdhmandhdd. 

Diiliir rcniamed one year in Brahmanabad, in order to reduce tlio 
neighbouring chiefs. lie sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
3iim kindly. He then went to Siwistiin, and thence to tlio fort 
Ilawar/ of Avhich Ids father Ohach had laid the foundations, but 
the works wore not coinplctod when ho died. lie reinained there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort sliould bo finished. He 
remained there during the four liot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmanabad. He passed his time in this 
manner for eight years, during which time ho became confirnuHl and 
generally recognized in his dominions in Sind and Hind. Tlio chiefs 
of Eamal became aware of his wealth both in treasure and elephants. 

, The chiefs of Ramal come to fight with Rdi Ddhir. 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants. They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town (rostd ) of Kawar, and coinpicred it, and i)assed on from thence 
to Alor. 

o 0 o o o 

' Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or R^war be meant, nor docs it appejir how 
Dharsiya and Dahir could both at different times be said to have completed the fort. 
[A. says Alor, but J?, has R^war,] 
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Muhaimnad ^AUdJi ^ (an Arab merccnarijy) goen againd the ehieffi 

of RnmaL 

Muhammad ’ADafi, an xVrab of tlio Bani Asamat, who liad 
killed 'Al)du-r Kalmian son of Ash’al), for having run away from 
battle, came to join Ddliir with five hundred Arabs. 

o o o o o 

Tlie ’Alhifi made a Tiiglit attack on tlu; Biimal troops with his five 
hundred Aral)S and warriors of TIind, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captui’cd 80,000 Av^arriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands. 

«:» o o o 

Dahir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour. 
The ministej* re})lied : I have no son wdio will carry down my 
name to posterity. T recpiest, therefore, that orders may 1)0 given 
to have my name 8tam])ed on the silver coin of the re.alm, so that 
my name being on one face, and the king's on the oilu'r, it will not 
then be forgotten in Hind and Sind.” Dahir ordered tha,t tlio 
minister’s wish should be complied with. 

The htdoi'jf of the four Jird Khalifas, 

Md dam bin Abu Sufidn, 

Sanndn bin Sahna bin Ghuni-l Hindi, 

Rddiid bin ’ Xfmarud KJdzn, 

Hannan bin Salma recovers the Government. 

Manzir bin Ildrdd hhi Bashar. 

Ilahham bin Manzir. 

^Ahdiid Malik bin Marivdn. 

The 'Alldfis, etc. 

Majd!a bin Safar bin Yazid bin Ilnzaika. 

WaVid bin ^Abdud Malik bin Martvdn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa from Sarandip. 

Hojjdj sends a messenger to Dahir, the Infidel, 

Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the Capital, 

Budail suffers martyrdom, 

^ [This is tlie"BpclUiig of S. MS. A. always has 
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^Imddu-d din Muhammad Kddni hin AU ^Aldl Sald/l. 

Ilajjdj wrltcH letters to the Capital and Syria. 

llajjdj reads the Khutha on Friday. 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim. 

The army arrires at Shiraz. 

Muhammad Kasim arrhes at Makrdn. 

Ildrun proceeds with Muhammad Kasim. 

The army marehes from Armdhel. 

The orders of llajjdj reach Muhammad Kasim. 

The Arab army makes preparations^ and Ilajjdf s orders arrive. 

The fag-staff of the temple ofDebal is knocked down by a mangonel. 

lludhlman comes to Muhammad Kdsim, and receives a promise of 
protection. 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside. 

The capture of Dehal is reported to Rdi Ddhir. 

The letter of licit Dahir. 

The reply of Muhammad Kdsim to lidi Ddhir. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Ntrim after the conquest of Dehal, 

ITistorians liaYO related, upon tlic anthority of Baiipjia bin Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after the eoncpiest of T)ehal, where great plnndcr 
was taken, IMuliainioad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be placed 
on l>oat.s, and wtmt towards the fort of Ninin. The boats wont np 
the stream which they call Sindh S%ar ; ^ but he himself took the 
road of Sisain, and when ho arrived there, he received Hajjaj’s 
answer to the annoiincoment of the factory. 

The answer of llajjdj to Muhammad Kdsim. 

An account of the inhabitants of Niriin obtaining a pcmjmrt 
from llajjdj. 

Historians relate that Abu Lais Tamimf says, on the authority of 
Ja’uba bin ’Akaba Salami, wlio accompanied Muhammad Kasim, that 
aftei* the capture of Dobal, Muhmnmad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Ninin, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of security from Hajjaj at the time that the army of the Amb>s 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 
1 [So in B. MS. A. has “ Wahind sagara,’*] 
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to pay a tribute. Ho arrived at Nirun, which is twenty -five 
sangs from Debal, in six days. On the seventh day lie encamped 
on a meadow near Nfrun, wliich is called llalhiir,^ and the waters of 
the Sihiin^ Mihran liad not yet reached it. The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad 2 )i*ayed to heaven for rain, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

o o o 

Muhammad Kasim sends confidential messengers to Nirun, 

The Samxint, the Gocernor of Nirun, comes to img his respecU to 
Muhammad Kasiniy and brings j^rcsents, 

O O 0 o o 

Muhammad Kasim built at Nirun a mosque on the site of the 
temple of J3udh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and a^qiGinted an Imam. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistfni, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihran. He determined to coi]( 2 Ucr 
the whole country, and after the ca 2 )tuvo of Siwistiin, to recross th(3 
river, and proceed against Bahir. God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled 1 

The expedition to Siwistdn. 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled afiairs at Nirun, he equijiped 
his army, and under the guidance of the Sainani took it towards 
Siwistiin. He arrived by regular stages at a j^ln-co called Biihraj,^ 
thirty parasangs from Nirun. There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nejihew ol* 
Bahir was governor ; his name was Bajhrii, the son of Chandar. 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to Bjijhra, saying, 
we are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of 2)eaee and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is j^rohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while we are 0 |)en to the 

^ in^.] 

^ \Sihun from the root sih, to flow is the proper name of the Jaxartes. It is used 
here and in page 138 as a common noun for river. The early Muhammadan writers 
frcq^uently apply the term to the Indus, that river being to them the river of India.] 

3 [So in A., but MS. B, has Mauj 
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invasions of the enemy, and liable to be slain and plundered as your 
subjects. We know that Muhammad Kasim holds a farman from 
riajjaj, to grant protection to every one wlio demands it. We trust, 
tlierefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms with liim, for the Ai'abs are faithful, and keep tlieir agree- 
ments. Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad Kasim sent 
sj)ies to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or inimical. 
They reported that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight. M.uhammad Kiisim encamped opposite the gate 
leading to the sandj^ desert, because tliere was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
rains, and the river Sindliu EawaP flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Battle fought at Slicistda. 

Arulwuumad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be prepared, and the 
fight was commencecL Tlie Samanis prevented their chief from 
fighting, and told liim that the Miiliaminadau anny was not to be 
ovcjrctomc by him, and ho w'ould not be able to oppose it. lie wa>uld 
be iiK'rely placing his life and property in danger. When he w^oidd 
n<.)t listen to tln^ advice of his subjects, i ho Samanis sent this message 
to ]\Iuhammad Kasim : — ‘‘All the subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
UKa'cliants, and the lower classes hate Bajhra, and do not jneld him 
allegiance. lie does not possess any force with which he can oppose 
you, 01* give battle.” The Muhammadan anny wtu’c inspired with 
great ccjurage on receiving the message, and fought day and night 
on the side (jf Muhammad Kasim. About a waak after, the besieged 
st()i>])ed fighting, mid wlnai Bajhra knew^ that the fort was about to 
fall, ho came out from the northern gati^, at the time w^hen the w^orld 
wais veiled in darkness, crossed the river, and fled. Ho continued 
liis flight till he reached the boundary of Budhiya. In those days 
the niler of tlie Budhiya teratory w^-is Kaka son of Kotal, a Samani. 
His stronghold was Sisani, on the banks of the Kumbh. The 
people ol‘ Budhiya and the chic^fs of the suiTounding places came 
to receive Bajlini, and allowed him to encamp imder the fort. 


> [A. says 
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Siicisfdn is taken and Bajlird flies* 

Wlion Bajlim went away, and the Samanfs made submission, 
Muhammad Kasim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter. 
He appointed bis functionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
teiTitory, and Innught the neiglibouriiig places under his ride. 
He took the gold and silver wherever he found it, and aj^propriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anyiliing 
from the Samanis, who had made terms with him. Ho gave the 
army their duo, and having dtalucted a fifth ])art of the whole, d<'- 
livered it to the treasurer of Hajjaj, and wrote a rc'port of ih(‘. 
victory to Hajjaj. He appointed Kawats there. He also sent the 
plunder and the slaA^es to him, and he himsidf stopped at Siwistan. 
Two or three days after he had Si‘parated the fifth part,, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded to the fort of Sisam, 
and the people of Biidliiya and the chief of 8 iAv is tan rose up to fight. 
Muhammad Kasim marcjhcd with all his force, except fhe gairison, 
which was placed under the officer left in Siwistan, and aliglitc'd at 
a place called Nilluin,* on the banks of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vicinity were all infidels, who assembled together a,s soon as 
they saw the Muhammadan ainiy, and dttemined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it. 

The inter vieiv of the chiefs with Kdlca* 

The chiefs of Budh went to Kaka Kotal. Tlie ranas of Budhiya 
are descended from Alu. They had originally come from the banks 
of the Ganges, from a place called Aundhar.^ They consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined to make a night attack on 
the army. 

The reply of Kaka* 

Kaka said — ‘‘If you can accomplish it, well and good ; but the bah- 

1 [“Nidh&n*’mMS. jB. 

* Possibly AudMa on the Gh&gra may be alluded to. [A, says ^ S 

JB. has The^^ is probably the pronoun, and the name 

Dandhar or Dandahhr, is possibly Dand-vih&.r. General Cunningham suggests that 
“ Diiuudiakora or Daundhhra may perhaps be the place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Rais Rhjputs. Trilok Chand was the founder of 
this branch of the family, and the fourth in descent from him is Audhara Chand, who 
may be the An mentioned in the. text.” See also Thomas’ I*rinsep, Table xxxii,] 
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liks and monks have told me, according to their astrological hooks, 
that this country will he comjnercd by the Muliammadan army.” Hr 
placed a chief, wliose name was Pahan, at their liead, and made 
gifts to the soldiers. There were one thousand 1)ravc figliting men 
under the c(unmand of this chief. They were all armed with swords, 
shiehls, javelins, spears, and daggers. When the army of the day 
fled Ihr fear of the black legions of the nigVit, they marched with 
the intention of imiking their night attack. As they apj)roached the 
army of tlu' Arabs, they missed the road, and were wandering about 
])(‘rplexed fill the niglit fnjin evening till daybreak. Tho}^ wen; 
divided into four l^oilies, the one most advfineed did not keep up a 
communiefition with tint which was in the roar, nor did the left 
wing conn.' in sight of the right, but tlu\v kept roving about in tlie 
desert. Wijen they lifted up their heads they found tbemselvi\s 
round tlie fort ol‘ Sisam,^ When the darkness of night was expelled 1 >y 
the light of the Idng of the stars, they (‘iitered the fold, find told tlie 
whole to Ivfika Kotal, sfiying that tins tluir troaelierous phiii had not 
proved siieei'ssfiil. Kaka said, Yon know full W’ell tlait I am hnuous 
for my determin/diou and courage. I hfive achieved many enter- 
prises fit your head; Imi in the books of llie Biidlis it is predieted, 
upon fistrological Ciileulatioiis, that Hind ustan slaill hv takiai by tlie 
IMubammadaiis, and I also believe that this will come to pfiss.” 

KdJm Kotal goes to Mahanmad Kasim u'ith Banana, son. of 
Ifanzala, and submits to him. 

Kalcfi with his followers and friends went to the army of tlie 
Arabs, When he had gone a little distance, Bfinami, son of IlanzaLi, 
whom Muhammad Kasim had sent to reconnoitro tlie enemy, met 
him and took him to Aluharamad Kdsim. Wlicn ho ohtfiiiiod tli(^ 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expressed 
his satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kaka told him 
all about the Jats coming against him with the intention of making 
a night attack, and of their troaelierous schemes. Ho also said that 
tlie Almighty God misled them in their way, so that they were 
wandering about the whole night in darkness and chagrin ; and that 

^ [Probably the village now called “Seisan” on Lalce Mancliar. May not tbc 
latter be the “Ivumb” of p. ICO? The word signifies ‘‘a waterpot,” but its 
analogue Kmd means a lake,”] 
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tlic astrolog’ors and credible persons of his coiiniry bad found out by 
their calculations of the stars that this country would bo taken l)y 
the ]\tuhauiiuadau army. He had already seen tliis miracle, and ho 
was sure that it Avas the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
would eiuible them to withstand the Muhammadans. “lie firm 
under all circumstances,” said he, ‘‘and set your mind at ease. You 
will overcome them. 1 make my submission to you, and I will 
be yuur counsellor, and assist you to the extimt of my powcu*. 1 
will be your guide in overpowering and subduing your emunies.” 
AVdi(iu Muhammad Kasim had heard all he had to say, lie juuised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon the earth. 
He comforted Kaka and his dependants atid folhnvers, and promised 
him protection. He thcji asked him, ‘M’) chief of Hind, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour?” Kiika said, ‘'(granting a seat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round tlio 
head. It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Samaiiis.” 
When Kaka had invested him with the dress, all tlie cldefs and hcjad 
men of the siirrounding places wished to submit to him. lie dis- 
pelled the fear of the Aral) army from the minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission wlio wo’o inimically dis- 
posed. ’Abdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Dammani,' was appointed his 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and revolters. Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and grain, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp. Muhammad Kiisiru, having marched from that ])lace, came to 
the fort of Sisam. Tliere he fought for two days, and God granted 
him victory. The infidels lied, and Hajhra bin Cliandar, uncle of Dahir,^ 
and many of the officers and nobles who were under his command, 
lost their j)r(^cious lives. Of the rest some ran away ffir beyond the 
territory of Ihidhiya, and some to the fort of Bahitlur, between 
Saluj and Kandhabcl, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of ])rotcction. Those chiefs were enemies of Hahir, and 
some of them had been slain — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dii'ams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistan. 

^ [This name is douhtfiii in and quite unintelligible in BJ] 

[.d. says “ Chandar bin D&,bir.” B» baa “son of the unele of D«ibir.”J 
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Orders arc rccelccd from Hajjdj son of Yusuf to cross the Mihrau, 
and a hatt/c is foiKjht trith DdJilr. 

Wlicn IMuhainmad Kasim luul fixed the several tributes of tliosc^ 
chiefs, lie thoDi fr(,'sh written ajDjrc^eincnts for their satisfaction. 
He app()iiitt‘d there JTann'd, son of Wiila’u-n Najdi and ’Abdu-l Kais, 
ol* the family of Janid, and as tlu^y were confidtmtial iiersons he 
entrusted to thian all the business of that place. 

AVlien he had settled the affairs ef 8isani, ho rec;eived orders troin 
Ilajjaj to proceed to some other jdace ; to rfdurn to Nirhn, tak(‘ 
measures to cross the IMiliran, and fight with Dahir. ITo was 
directed to ask Alniiglity (hul for assistance in obtaining success and 
compiest ; and after having obtained the objects of his cx])edition, 
lie was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unjirovided static Wien Muhainmad Kasim 
read the fariuan, and understood its contents, he came to Niriin 
and transmitted his desjaitches. 

Arrival of the Arnuj of the Arabs at Nirun, 

Afti*!* travelling over many stages, he halted at a fort wliich 
stands on the hill of Niruii. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Irani, lie aliglited 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. 

MuJuntimad Kdsinfs tetter to llajjdj, son of Yusuf, stating 
particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exjdted court 
of the noblest of the woild, the crown of religion, and protector of 
’Ajam and Hind, Hajjaj, son of Yiisuf — from the humble servant 
Muhammad Kasim greeting. After compliments, he repr^isents that 
this friend, with all his ollicers, equipage, seivants, and divisions of 
the Musulman army, is (piito well, affairs are going on well, and a 
continuance of hajipiness is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversing deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived in the tenltory of Sind, on the banks of the Sihun, which 
is called Mihran. That part of the territory which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihran, 
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is taken. This fort is in tlic country of Alor, wliidi belonged to 
Daliir Kai. Some of the people who resisted have been taken pri- 
soners, and the rest througli fear liave fled away. As the imperative 
orders of Amir Ilajjaj wei-e received, directing nu^ to roiurn, wo 
have returned to tlio fort on the hill of Nirun, wliich is very near 
to the capital. Tt is lio])ed that with the Divine assistance, the royal 
favour, and tlio good fortune of the exalted prince, the strong(.^st forts 
of tlio infidels will be conqneind, thi‘ cities taken, and our treasuries 
replenished. The forts of Siwistan and Sisain Iiave lioi.'u already 
taken. Tlic nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal ollieers 
have been dosjiatched, and the infidels converted to Isliim or dci- 
stro3"ed. Instead of idol temples, mosrpies and otlier places of wor- 
ship have be(‘n built, juiljats have iKari erected, tlio Klmtba, is read, 
the call to prayc'rs is raised, so that devotions ani ])erforme(l at the 
stated hours. Tlu* taklu'r and praise to tlio Almighty God are 
efi’ered every moriiiug and evening. 

O i> o o o 

T/ie rep/y o f lb (jjaj k rocolcod hij ^lohoonund JukioL 

Mnhfinuitad Kdvni th(d Dahir Rdi had procrrdrd io Nirua, 
MnJaoanufd Kdvai dora hoaoar to fhr Nirun Samatf/. 

^rahaauuad Kanim fghin on thr hanhn of ihv Nihrdn. 

Iloha hiit, Dindija cnterH into krniH icith Muhammad Jukim. 

Dandna inn llanzala is sent to Moka hin Bisdi/a, and ^seizes 
him and his attendants. 

Then llanana Ihn llanzala went with his trilie and an interjirotcr 
to the place indicated, and seized M«)ka hin Disaya,^ together with 
his family and twenty well-known Takars.- Wlien Danana Ironght 
him before Muliammad Kasim, he was treated witli kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

‘ [Chief of a large distvict, from tlic Sanskrit Vhhaya. The term is still used in 
Orissa and N agptar.] 

" I am doubtful if this is meant for Thdhurs^ or for talcra^ a word used in the 
West for a strong man. A liUlc above, whore Dharsiya sends his sister to Alor, the 
word is used apparently as a foot soldier, in opposition to a h<irscman. In other 
places it is used in conjunction with governors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with thdkur.l 
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was written to that etloct, and a hundred thousand dirains were 
•^iven to him as a reward. A green umbrella surmounted by a 
})(‘acock, a ehair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. 
All his Takars were favoured with robes and saddhid horscjs. 
Historians relate that the lirst umbrella of Banagi, or chi(;fsliip, 
whicli he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka’s request, he gave the 
laud and all the towns, fields, and dependencies within the borders 
of llait, to him and his descendants ; and having entered into a firm 
treaty with liim, directed him to collect boats. 

MnlKDiunad Kds,itn srtfd'i a Sf/rian Amha-^-^ador and Maakind 
Lddmi io I)dhii\ 


The ambassadors reach I)dhh\ 

When tliey ca,m(! to Dahir, Maulana Tslami, of Debal, did not bow 
liis head, or mak(; <any signs of reverence. D/diir recognized him, 
and asked him why he tailed in the usual respectful salntati(m, and 
enipiirt^d if any om^ had tlirown obstacles in liis w^ay. The l^raulana 
of Dobal replied, “'AVlicn 1 was your subject it was right of me to 
observe tlu^ rules of obedience ; but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Islam, it cannot be expected that T should 
boAV my head to an infidel.” Dahir said, If you were not an 
ambassador, I wouhl punish you Avith death.” The IMaulana replied, 

If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Awil>s ; but they will 
avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you.” 

The Sj/rlan declares the ohjeet of his fnission, 

Dahir consults with Sisdhar} the minister. 

^Alldfi offers advice to Dahir. 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kasim unth tue ansiver 
of Dahir Rdi. 

Muhammad Kasim recedes an order from Ilajjdj. 

Muhammad Kasim informs his friends of Ilajjdj orders. 

Rdi Dahir arrives at the banks of the Mihrdn. 

A Syrian is slain. 


^ [S^ll^lkar, or Siy^kar in J?,] 
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Mm^ah (jorn to Sifrififdn. 

Jaisii/fi soH of Ddhir arrirrs at the fort of Bait, 

Rdi Bdhir iho iafidd sradfi a ?nrs>ia(je to Mnhammad SahifL 

Tlifdr ndurm to ITajjdj from Mahanunad KdHun. 

Hajjdj senfU two fhoumad tiorses to Mahanwmd Kd.si/n. 

Muhammad Kudm yoad^i the order-s of Trajjdj. 

LFaJJdJ xe'iolH .some viaefjar to Mahatnmad Kdxua. 

The orders of Ilajjdj reach Mahamrnad Kasim on the western 
hank of the Mihrd}i, 

Rdi J)dhir cwmfers ?rifh the Samani, his minister, on 3[n]iam- 
mad Kd-sinis preparations ftr erossinf/ the rirer, 

Mnhammad Kasim prepares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

armij, 

MiihfiiiiTnad Kasim Ijad dc-U'rmiiK^d to cj'oss, and was ;ij)])ro- 
heiisivc lest Itiu Dahir jaight como to tlic iKiiiks of l;lio jHilirfm 
with liis aniiji, and oppose ilio transit. Hr oi-<lored Sidaiinan bin 
Tilian Kuraislu to aAlvaiici^ boldly with his troo])s against tli(^ lbrt,‘ in 
order that Fufi “ son of Dahir, sliould not be aide to join his fatliei*. 
Sidaiinan. accordingly wcait witli OOO hcj’scimm. Ho, ordered also 
the son ol‘ ’Atiya Tilli to watch the road with 500 ]uen, by wliich 
Akhain iniglit be ex})ected to advance, in order to cover (randava^ 
a.nd ht^ ordered the Samani, who was cliud of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Alus’ab 
bin ’Abn«r ndnruin, was ordered to command the advainx) guard, and 
keoi) the roads clear. He placed Namama^ bin Ilanzala Kalid)! hi 
the centixi witli a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwan liin ’Ulwaii al 
Bikri with 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait ; and 

* [MS. ui. is faulty, but seems to say “the fort of Aror,” — 

if.’s version is jUs- JjliU jO ^ b y] 

* [MS. A, writes the name “ Kilfi,** but B. has “ Ffifif * and so has the* Tuhfatn-1 
Kir am. In this, as generally in other variants, each MS. maintains its own spoiling 
throughout. Sec Mem. sur VInde, 191.] 

* in A, iu Bt] * [So in both MSS.] 
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the Blicti Tliaknrs and the Jats of Ghazni, who liad made suhmission 
and ent(‘red the Arab siTviee, were told to muaiii at Sagai*a and the 
island of Bait. 

o o o o o O 

Muhannuad Kdsim exandncH tho for <U, 

Dd/fir hvarn fhaf Moha Bimtfa had roUrdod boats. 

Ddhir (jlccs ihv (joirrunioai of Balt to lUUiL 

Cf O 0 i'f O O O 

Wluni jMidiainniad Kasim liad collected his heats and iK'gaii to 
join tliem together, Basil with his ofli(‘(‘rs and chiefs came to the 
opposite hank and prevent(‘d tlui com]>h.‘tion of the hridge ami tiu' 
passage of llie riv(T. Midiammad Kasim tlieren])on or<lered iliat 
the boats slionld all he brought to the w<‘steni hank, and Im' there 
joined togc'ther, to a. distaiicc^ c(pial to the (‘stimatcd ]»readlh. <.)r tin* 
Mihnin. He tlum placed his warriors fulU' armed upon the boats 
and l('t the head of the bridge, which was full of an Be rs, float, down 
to th(^ isastern l>ank. '^Flie archers drove otY tlie infidels who wore 
posted to guard the passage. 8o the Arabs passed over to the otlu'r 
side, and driving ])egs into the earth, made the hridge fast. Th(i 
lua’se and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put tlu^ iiitidels to 
flight, and ]mj-sued them as far as the gates of Jham. 

Ddhir atrahcs (ual kilts his chamhvrtain for hriaffiaf/ hitn mars 
of the fi(jht of the i)ijidets aiid the rietorf/ of Jstdm. 

The Arab ana// adraaees. 

The Arab army marched on till it reached the fort of Bail, and all 
the hors(auen AV(‘re clad in iron armour. Biekets wort' })osted in 
all directions, and orders wen^ given to dig an ontrenclime]it i-oiiml 
the camp, and to deposit the baggage there. IMuhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait towards Jt.iwar, till he arrivt'd 
at a place called Jewar‘ (Jaipur). Between Bawar and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake,'** on which Dahir had stationetl a select 
body of troops to reconnoitre. 

' [In MS. this is written in the first instance, and in the second j y ^ 

Chitdr. IL has ia both cases. See page 169.] 

“ [“ KhvXvdy It is subsequently called an “ 
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Delhi r mrd'cs a reqaeni of Muh a itimad 'Alhifi} 

The iomrvr of^Addfiy and dismissal />// Ddhir. 

Muhammad Kasim grants 'AUdfi a safe passage, 

Ddhir confers irith ^AUdfL 

Letters pass hetnren Mahammad Kchsim and IJaJJdJ. 

Ddhir se}nts Jaisiga to reconnoitre. 

First fght with the acearsed Ddhir. 

Treat g of lids if with Mahamnaat Kasim. 

liasil, after sliowing inarlvS c>f respect and otT(‘rin<;' promises of 
fidelity, said, “ No one can oj)pose tlie mil of the Almighty God. 
As you have hound mo h^^ your ohligations, T sliall after this ]>e at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes. I shall o]»ey 
whatever may be your orders.” After a short time Ihisil lost his 
position, and tlie management of the country devohaMl upon Moka. 
Ihisil and Moka agreed in oiu’nion, and advised IMiiliammad Kasim 
to march, lie accunvlingly set out from that place and reached a 
village which is called Narani, Jhiliir was at Kajijat.- They sfiw 
that ])otween them and Dalur’s camp there was a large lake, 
which was veiy difficult to cross. Hasil said, — ‘‘May the most just 
and religious noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake.” 
Ihisil obtained a l)oat, and sent three men across at a time, till thc^ 
whole anny crossed over, and took post on a bay. ll.-isil said, If 
you will advaince one stage mor(^, you will arrive at J(‘war (Jai])ur), 
on the banks of the Wadhawah.^ This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is the same distance from the camp of Dahir as it 
is from here. There you may attack him both in front and rear, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it.” Muhammad 
Kasim approved of the advice, and reached J ewar (Jaipur) and the 
AVadhawah. 

Arrkal of Muhammad Kasim at Jewar (Jaipur). 

Intelligence was brought to Itai Dahir that Muhammad Kasim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister Sistikar* heard of it, he said, ‘‘ Alas ! we are lost. That 

^ [This name is always written “ *All&ni in MS. A.] 

2 [i?. “ Kkjij£Lk.»»J 3 [“Padh&waU” B.] 4 [osiy^kar” B.-^ 
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j)lace is called Jaipur, ^ or tlie town of victor}?-, and as tlio aiany has 
rcac]j(;d tliat place, it will ho siiccCKSsful and victorious.” Dahir Kai 
took olleiicc at these words. The fire of indigaiation blazed out in 
his mind, and ho said with anger, “ lie has arrived at Ilindbari,- 
for it is a place where his bones shall lie.” Dahir left the place, 
and with pix'e.ipitation went into th(‘ fort of hawar. He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the fort, and himself went out to a 2 >lace 
which was a })arasang’s disUince from the Arabs. Dahir then said to 
an astrologer, “1 must fight to-day; tell me m what part of the 
heavens the pljinet Venus is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall be successful, and what will be the result.” 

Prediction of the A^froJixjer. 

After the (Muninitatioii, the astrologer replied, — ‘‘According to the 
(.*a](‘.ulation, the victory shall 1x5 to tlie Arab army, l)eeause Venus is 
Ix'hind him and in front of you.” Ihu Daliir Avas angry on hearing 
this. The astrologxu* then said, “lie not angered, but order an 
image of Venus to be prepared of gold.” It was made, ami fastened 
to Ids sadd]c-stra])s, in order that Venus might bo behind him, and 
he be victorious. Muhammad Kasim di*ew nearer, and the interval 
between botli armies was only half a parasang. 

Fi(j]d of the Hee()}}d do if, 

Dahir fit fhts the third daif with the Arab armij, 

Fi(jht of the fourth daij. 

Fight of the fifth dag. 

The array of the army of I Adm, 

Mahanmad Kmini Sahifi reads the Klmtha, 

Mahamniad Kasim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab army charges the Infidels, 

Shujtf Ilahshi becomes a martyr, 

Muhammad Kasim charges in the name of Ood, 


' It is generally Jewar ; [but here we have Chit6r in A,"] This explanation 
shows it must be Jaipur. 

2 \Hadb(ivi from haddi^ a bone ? MS. B, leaves a blank for the first syllable.] 
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The acmrHcd Ddhir is s/aiiL 

Historians liav^'o rdatod tliat Daliir Avas slain at tlio fort of lijiwar at 
sunset, on Tlmrsclay, llio lOtli of Ivamazaii, in tli(3 y(‘ar (June, 7.12 
A.D.). Al)u-1 Hasan relates npt>n tlio autliority Ahu-l Lais Hindi, A\dio 
heard it from liis father, tliat when the army of Islam made the at tach, 
and most of the in ti dels were slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Dahir thoui!;ht it came from his own forces. Ho cried out, ^MAano 
hither ; I am here.” The women then raised their voieiis, and said, 
“ O king, Avo are your Avornen, avIio have fallen into tlie liands of 
the Arabs, and are eapth^os.” Haliir said, I live as yet, avIio cap- 
tured you So saying, he urged his elephant against tlie JVliisnl- 
nuin army. Muliamm.ad Kasim told the naphtha throAvers tliat tin? 
opportunity Avas theirs, and a poAvcrful man, in obi.Hlic‘nee to this 
direction, shot liis naphtha arrow into Dahir's howda, and set it on 
tire. Dahir ordered his elephant driA^or to tiu’ii l>ack, for the elo] ihaiit 
Avas thirsty, and the hoAvda Avas on lire. The elephant heeded not 
his driver, luit dashed into the Avater, and in spite of all the (dibits 
of the man, refused to turn liack. Dahir and tlio driven* A\x‘r(‘ carri(‘d 
into tho rolling w.aves. Some the iiitidels wont, into the water 
with them, and some stood uj^on tho hanks : hut Avlien the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled. Afler tho olephmit had drunk watca*, 
ho wanted to return to the fort. The Muhammadan archers pli(‘d 
their Aveapons, and a rain of arrows fell around. A skilful hoAvman 
aimed an arnnv, Avliieh struck Dahir in the breast (l)ar (Ul)y and ho 
fell doAvn iii the hoAvda upon his face. The elephant then came out 
of the Avater and charged. Some of tho infidtds acIio remained Avxire 
trampled under foot, and the otliers were dispersed. Dahir got off 
his elephant, and confronted an Arab ; but tins bravt^ fellow struck 
him Avith a SAvord on the Axuy centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his neck. The Muhammaclans and infidels closed and maintained a 
deadly fight, until they reached tlio fort of Kawar. When the Brah- 
mans Avho had gone into tho Avater found the phico of Dahir’s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dahir under the bank. 
The white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left. 


^ [Suck is the reading of J5. ^ says, ^ Uulj] 
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ProclamaiiOH in.viod hj Muhammad Kdmn. 

IToic Lddi iho iri/r of Ddhir wan taken, 

Muhaurhiad Kclsim writer an account of the death of Ddhir to 
HaJjdJ. 

The head of Ddhir k ^ent to ^ Irak. 

llajjdj f/irex hk daughter in marriage to Muhammad iLa^ini, 
ITajJdj readn the Khnfha in the BLanJid Jdmi’ of Kvf a, 

IlaJjdJ Hc.ndH an aimver to Muhammad KddniH account of hk 
rictorg. 

Tim rclafircH of Ddhir lldi mho mere carried a wag capiiceri, 

Jakiga cnter>< the fort of Dd mar and prepares to fight . 

The historiiuis concur in the narration that when Djihir was 
killed, liis son and Ihini Ihii^ (who was Dahir’s sister, hut whom 
]io had made his wife,) went into tlie fort of IMwar with his army, 
relations, and noLlos, and took r(d’u»^c in it. Jaisiya, wdio W’as proud 
of his coura<i;o, powcjr, and dignity, pi*cpared to fight. Muhammad 
’Allufi was also with liim. When the nows of the death, of Dahir 
arrived, and tliat tlie white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Dal dr said that lie would go to oppose the oiicmy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would bo no loss if he w^ere to 
be slain. Sisakar, the minister, observed that the resolve of the 
])rince Avas not good, the king had been killed, the army ddeated 
and dis])ersod, and their hearts Avere averse to battle through fear of 
tlio enemy’s SAvord. IIoav c(Jiild lie go to figlit Avith the Arabs? 
ills dominions still existed, and the strongest foils Avere garrisoned 
Avith brave Avarriors .and subjects. It was, tlierefore, .advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahma, naliad, Avhich Avas the inlicrit- 
ance of his father and ancestors, it Awas the chief residence of 
Dahir. The treasuries and stores Avere full, and the inhabitants 
of the place wxtc friends and well washers of the family of Chach, 
and would all assist in figliting against the enemy. Tlien, the 
’Allafi Avas also asked Avhat ho considered proper, lie replied that 
ho concurred in this opinion. So Jaisiya assented, .and Avitli all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they Avent to Brahmanabad. Bai 


^ [MS. A, still reads Msiin.] 
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(Main), the wile of D»iliir, together witli some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed the army in the fort, and lifteeii thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
morning, when it was leaimt that Dahir had been killed between 
tlie Miliriin and the stream called Wadhawahd all the chied’s 
(Eawats) and officers who were attached to the Eani enterctl the 
fort. Miiliaiiimad Kasim, on receiving the intelligence, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls. The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram- 
])arts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
an’ows and javelins. 

The fort in fahenand Bdi the mter of Ddhir, hfcrofi hemdf, 

Muhammad Kasim disposed his army, and ordered the minors to 
dig and undermine the walls. He divided his army into two 
divisions ; one was to tig] it during the day witli mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naphtha, fardaj (?), and stones 
during the night. Thus the bastions were thrown down. Ihii (IMain), 
the sister of Diilnr, assembled all her women, and said, Jjiisiya is 
sejiarated from us, and Muhammad Kasim is come. God forbid 
tlnit we shoidd owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters ! Our 
honour would be lost I Our respite is at an end,^ and there is 
nowhere any liope of escape ; let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should burn ourselves and go to meet our husbands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they wont into a liouse, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhammad took the tort, and 
stayed there for two or three days. He put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows. The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with their wives and children. 

Detail of the slaves, cash, and stuffs, which were taken. 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad Kasim. When the number of the prisoners was calcu- 

^ [“Dadh&,w&.li” JB.] 

* [This passage is taken from B, MS. A, is unintelligible.] 
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latcd, it was found to amount to tliirty tliousand persons, amongst 
wliom tliirty were tbo daughters of chiefs, and one of tliem was Eai 
Dahir’s sister’s daughter, whose mime was Jaisiya.^ Tliey were sent 
to Ilajjaj. The head of Dahir and the fifth, part of the prisoners 
were forwarded in charge of K’ab, son of Maliarak. When the head 
of Daliir, the wiunen, and the pro]>erty all reached Hajjaj, he pros- 
trated himsdf before God, offered thanksgivings and praises, for, he 
said, ho had in reality obtained all the wealth and' treasures and 
dominions of the world. 

•'ncndti Uui head of J)dhh\ and KOiar of id, s dandard--, to the 
Capital. 

Ilajja j then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
I lie prisoners to Wali'd tlie Khalifa. When the Kliali'fa of tlie time 
had read tlie letter, ho praised Almiglity God. lie sold some of 
tlioso daiightcTs of the chitds, and some he granted as rewards. 
When h(^ saw the daughter of Ihii Dahir’s sister, ho was much 
struck with her heauty and charms, and began to bite his linger 
witli astonishment. ’Ahdu-lhih hiii ’Abbas desired to take her, hut 
the Khalifa said, O my nephew! I exceedingly admire this girJ, 
and Jim so eiiamonri'd of her, tliat I Avish to kcu^p lier for myself. 
Nevertluless, it is hotter tliat you should take her to ho the mother 
of your childveu.” By his permission, therefore, ’Alidu-llah imk lier. 
She lived a long time with him, but no child was born from her. After- 
wjirds, aiioth(?r letttir was received about the capture of the fort of 
Kawar. It is said that after the compiest was effected, and the affairs 
of the country were settled and the repoil; of the conquest had reached 
Ilajjaj, he sent a reply to the following effect. 0 my cousin ; I 
reedved your life-inspiring letter. I was much pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached me. The events were recounted in an ex- 
cellent and lieautiful style, and I learnt tlnit the ways and rules you 
follow are conformahlo to the Law. Except that you give protec- 
tion to all, great and small alike, and make no difference bettveen 
enemy and friend. God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, hut cut 
their throats.” ''Then know that tliis is the command of the great 
God. You should not ho too ready to grant protection, because it 
^ [MS. i?. has “ Hasna,”] 
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will prolong your worlc. After this, give no quarter to any onciuy 
(^xcoi>t to those who arc of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not he imputed to you.^ l\‘ace he with you - 
Written at Nafa’, A.ii. 73, 

Jamya snnh lettrr.s from Brahmanuhdd to AJo)f Bdtiya, and other 

'jdacefi. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Tdrahmans have nar- 
rated ros})ect in g the death of Dahir and adventures of ]\Iuhnmmad 
Kasim, that when the aiuairsed llai Daliir wont to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge ill the fort of Brahnianahad, and Kawar was taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sinit hitters in all direetions ; viz. : 
One to his hrother Fufi,^ son of Dahir, who was in the. fort of th(‘ 
capital of Aror ; the other to his ne})hew Chaeh, son of Dharsiyji, in 
the fort of Datiya; and the third to his cousin, Dliawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in th(i direction of Budhiya and Kaikfman. lie 
iniormed them of Dahir s death and consoled them, lie himself 
was ill Bralimanabad witli his warriors ready to tight. 

Battle of Bah r nr a)id Dhalila, 

IVIuhammad Kasim now determined to march to Bralimanabad. 
Between llawar and that city there Avere two fortresses called 
Bahrur^ and Dhalila whicK contained about sixteen thousand fighting 
men. Wlien Muhammad Kasim reached Bahrur he besieged it for 
two months. After the war had been ])rotracted so long, Muhammad 
Kasim ordered that part of his army should tight by day and part by 
night. They threw naphtha and plied their mangonels so that all 
the warriors of the adverse liarty were slain, and the Avails of the 
fort thrown down. Many shxA^es and great plunder were taken. They 
put the lifth part of it into the public treasury. AVhen the news of 
the capture of Kawar and Bahrur reached Dhalila, the inhabitants 
Imew that Muliammad Kasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should bo on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

A A negative seems to be required.] 

* ® Ktifi” always in .4.] 


^ [See p. 122.] 
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JTind, and the men of war prepared to defend their country. At 
last, Muhammad Kasim (;amc to Dhalila, and encamped there for 
two months, more or less. When the besieged were much dis- 
tressed, and they knew tliat from no quarter could they receive 
rointorcements, they put on the garments of death, and anointed 
themselves with j^erfumes. Tluiy sent out their families into the 
lort wliieh fac(.‘s the ])ridgo, and they crossed over the stream of the 
Naljak,^ without tlie ]\rusulmans being aware of it. 

Thv flu jld of f ho cliUf of Dhalila. 

When th(; day dawned througli the veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kasim l(^‘lrnt that tliey had tied, so he sent some men of his army 
an('r them, wlio o\'(‘rt<K)k part of them as they were passing 
over tlie river and put them to the edge of the sword. Those who 
liad crossed previously lied to Hindustan tlirough the country of 
Kama] and the sandy desert to the country (hildd) of Sir, the chief 
i>f wliich c'ountry was named Deoraj. He was the son of thi) uncle 
<»f Dahir Kai. 

Dhalila conquered, and a flffh part of its hooiu sent to the capital 

of the Khalifa. 

AViieii Muhammad Kasim had fought the battle of Dhalila and 
conquered, the fifth part of the })Umder was deposited in the treasury 
to Ik? sent to tlie cajiital, and he sent a r(‘])ort of the conquest of 
B.ahrur and Dhalila to Ilajjiij, with all the particulars. 

Arrival of Sisdkar, the 7ninister, to seek protection^ 

Muhammad Kasim sent letters to the cliiefs of the dilferont jiarts 
of Hind, and iiiAuted them to make submission, and embrace Islam. 
When Sisakar, minister of Dahir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential servants, and sued for piotcction. He brought the IVIuham- 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
those women who cried out for help to Hajjaj.^ 

Sisakar apqmntcd Minister. 

Muhammad Kasim showed him much respect, and sent his chief 
officers to receive him. He paid him great honour, and treated him 

1 [** ManjUaV’ in B.] * [See p. 118.] 
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with much kindness, and conferred upon liiin tho office of Wazir. 
Sisakar now hccnme the counsellor of tho Muhammadans. IMu- 
hammad Kasim told him all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted him on all tho civil alhxirs of tho government, liis 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success. lie 
used to say to Muhammad Kasim that tho regulations and ordinances 
which tho just Amir had introduced would confirm liis autliority in 
all tho coiintri{^s of Hind. They would enable him to pnnisli and 
overcome all his enemies ; for ho comforts all the subjccls and 
malguzars, takes the revenue according to the old laws and regula- 
tions, iiGA^er burthens any one with new and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and ofiicers. 

The gover)}ment of Dhalila conferml on Kuba, f<on of Dhdnin 

son of Dhalila} 

It is said by some people that when Dlialila was coTK]uerc<l, 
Muhammad Kasim called Nuba, son of I)haran, and having made, a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and conferrt‘d on 
him tho entire governorship of the fort, and its depcaidcaicies from 
the eastern, to the wostom boundaries. From that j)laco to Krah- 
manabad there was distance of one parasang. Jaisiya, son of Dahir, 
received iiitelligonco that the Muhammadan army was coming. 

The Aral) army arrives at the banks of the lake of Jaltedli, and an 
ambassador is sent to invite the peo2)le to embrace Islam, 

Muliammad Kasim marched from Dhalila, and encamped on tho 
banks of the stream of the Jalwuli^ to the east of Brahmanabad. Ho 
sent some confidential messengers to Brahmanal^fid to invite its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preach to 
them Islam, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to inform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight. 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir, before the arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Chanir.® Ho had chosen sixteen men from among tho chiefs 
of that city, and had placed four of these men as wardens at each of 

^ [This last name is not in MS. A."] * [The “ FalaiU”.^] 

^ [“ Janir” in B.] lie appears ubiquitous, and his proceedings do not appear to 
be related in chronological order. This place may bo also read Chansir, and it 
seems to be the same as the Chanesar which follows in page 179. 
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the four gates of the city, with a part of his army. One of these 
gates was called Jawetan, and four men were stationed at it. One of 
them Wits Bharand, the other Satiya, the third Maliya,^ and the 
fourth Sallia. 

Muhammad Kasim arrives there in the beginning of the month of 

Rajah. 

When Muhammad Kasim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to be dug. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Rajab. 
The infidels came out every day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thousand fighting men. From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides. 
Wlien the king of the stars disappeared they also returned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort. Six months passed in this manner. Kasim despaired 
of takitig the fort, and became veiy pensive. On Sunday, in the 
end ot the Zi-1 Hijja, A.n. 93 (October, 712 A.n.), Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Ramal, which is called Batiya, came back 
from that place, infested the roads, and distjessed the Muhammadan 
army. 

A messenger sent to Moka, 

Muhammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bisaya, and Informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the su])ply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquii'cd the remedy. IVloka said that as 
«Taisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart. So he sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes, to Jaijmr,^ 

Banana, son of Hanzala Kalabi, ’Atiya Salbi, Saram son of 
Abu Saram Hamadanf, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madanni, with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, aud also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Waladihi were sent with an army and supplies of provisions. 

^ [*‘ Mantra** in Bi] 

* [Both MSS. here haye Jatrhr.** A few lines further on A, has “ Chitor,** but 
B. keeps to “ Jatrhr.*' See note in p. 169.] 
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Jaisiya was informed of tlie march of tlio Arab army. Ho thoieJbrc 
left his place Avitli all his property and family, and wont by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jan lean, ’Awara, and Kaya, in 
the territory of Jaipur. The 'Aliafi deserted him. lie thence 
pT’oceeded to the territoiy of Tdkiya, and went away and deter- 
mined to do hoinag-e to the king of Kashmir, whi(jh is towards Eosta 
on the boundary of Koyani. This territory is all waste and deseid. 
From that place he wrote to the Eai, whose caj)ital lay amidst the 
hills. Ho stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 
he had come to wait upon him. 

Jahiya non of Ddhir gars io fhc Hand, 

The letter was read b(ifore the Eai of Kashmir, who issued orders 
that, from among the dt^pendencies of Kashmir, a place called 8ha- 
kalha ^ should be assigned to .laisiya. 

llie E(U of Kto^hnur (fivea preneniH io J a Ivy a hoh of Ddhir. 

TJie daj^ on which they met, the Eai of Kaslimir gave fifty liorses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable suits of apparel to his 
officers. Ilamini, son of Saina the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shakalha. AVlicn ho went a second time to see the Eai of Kashmir, 
he was again received wdth great resjiect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents were given to liiin. These arc 
honours which arc bestowed upon great kings. With great respect 
and ostentation ho was re-condneted to his tenure in the jilains. 
After staying there some time he expired in Shakalha, and was 
succeeded by Hamim, son of Smna, whose descendants remain there 
to this day. He founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard. Ho was much respected by the king of Kashmir. 
When Jaisiya® went to Jaipur, and stayed there, ho wrote letters to 
Fufi, son of Dahir, at Alor. He informed him of the cause of his 

^ [See also p. 144, Gen. Cunniiigham thinks that this may possibly be “Kuller- 
Kabar," in the Salt range which at this time belonged to Kashmir.] 

* [It is difficult to say who is meant in the preceding passages. Jaisiya is men- 
tioned by name in the beading of the chapter, but his name does not occur again 
until this place. This passage begins— 

3 J3f>^') 
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leaving the (X)untry, and advised him to hold out in that part. 
Full, son of Dabir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that lie had gone away to Jaipur. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought for six months at Brahman- 
ahad, and Avai' was protracted for a long time, and the nows of 
Jaisiya was received from Ghanesai-/ four of the chief merchants of 
the city couKSulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari.'^ They said the Arabs have conquered the whole terri- 
tory, Diihir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months ; we have neither powcu* nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemjq nor can we make 
I)eace with him. If he stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protccii(.)n from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army ; wo 
should, therefoi’C, now join together, and sallying out attack Kasim, 
or be slain in the attempt ; for if p(‘<aco be made, all those found in 
arms will be slain, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, the 
handicraftsimai, and the cultivators, will find protection. And ii 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make terms 
and surrender the fort to liim. lie would take them under his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if tliey would 
follow rules of allegiance. To this opinion they idl agreed. They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity. 

Protection granted to them on their fo/ithful promises of allegiance, 

Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants 'prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who \vere able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them.® Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajjaj together, and related the message to them, saying that 

^ ' [“ Jarctari” ^.] 

[a3j/ ^luj^ j! . 
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ambassadors had come from Brahmanabad, and it should be heard 
what they had to say, and a proper answer should be carefully 
prepared and given to them. 

Opinion of Moha Bisdya. 

Moka Bisaya said, “ 0 noble man ! this fort is the chief of all the 
cities of Hind. It is the seat of the sovereign. If this bo taken, 
the whole of Sind will come into your possession. The strongest 
forts will fall, and the dread of our power will increase. The 
people will sever themselves from the descendants of Dahir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule.’* 

Muhammad Kasims communication to Ilajjdj, 

Muhammad Kasim informed Hajjaj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with liis written orders. He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named ho should come to 
tlie Jawetari^ g<'^te, from which they would sally out to fight; but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab arn^y should attack 
them, they would fly away in the midst of the battle, go into the 
fort, and leave the gate open. After an answer was received from 
Hajjaj, to the effect that Kasim should give them protection, and 
faithfully execute the compact made with them, the people of the 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate open.'^ The 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted Allah 
Akbar,” and tho people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans victorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham- 
madans thus gained the victory, but Muliammad l^asim ordered them 
to kill none but those who showed fight, flfliey seized all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kasim, with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house. 

' [“ Jaretari,** J5,] 

3 This is not clear, but it appears that the citizens betrayed the garrison. 
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Resistance made hy Jaisiya^ and the wife of Dd1m\ 

It is said, on the aiitliority of the old men of Brahmanabad, that 
when the fort of Brahmanabad was taken, Ladi, the wife of Dahir 
Eai, who since Dahir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,^ rose 
lip and said, “ How can I leave this strong fort and my family. It 
is necessary that wo should stop here, overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings. If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She then 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the warriors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers while the fight w.as candcd on at one of the gates. She had 
detennincd that if the fort should be lost, she would burn herself 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Ihahir’s palace and brought 
out his dependants. Ladi was taken prisoner. 

Lddiy the wfe of Bdhir is taken , with his two maiden daughters, 

Wlicn the plunder and the prisoners of war were brought before 
Kasim, and enquiries were made about every captive, it was found 
that Ladi, the wife of Dahir, was in the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives. Veils vcre put on their faces, and they 
were delmjred to a servant to keep them apart. One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside ; they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers. 

Protection is given to the artificers. 

Protection was given to the artificers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kiisim) sat on the seat of cruelty, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand fighting men were slain, but, according to some, sixteen 
thousand wore killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The relations of Ddhir are betrayed by the Brahmans, 

It is related that when none of the relations of Dahir were found 

1 [8ie in both MSS.] * V 
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among tlio prisoners, the inhabitants of tho city were questioned 
respecting them, hut no one gave any information or hint about 
them. But tho next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven licads and beards, were brought before Kasim. 

The Brahmans come to Muhammad Kasim, 

Wlion Muhammad Kasim saw them, ho asked to wliat army they 
belonged, and why they had come in that manner. They replied, 
faithful noble ! our king was a Brahman. You have killed him, 
and have taken his country; but some of us have fiithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him ; and tho rest, 
moui-ning for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and beards. As now tho Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, we have come submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know wliat may bo your orders for us.” 
Muhammad Kasim began to think, and said, By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful peoyde. I give them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither tho dependents of Dahir, wherever 
they may bo.” Thereupon they brought out Ladi. Muhammad Kasim 
fixed a tax upon all tho subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet. 
Tliose who embraced the Muhammadan faith were exempted from 
slavery, the tribute, and tho poll-tax and from those who did not 
change thedr creed a tax was exacted according to throe grades. The 
first gi*ado was of great men, and each of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-eight dirams in weight, tho second gindo twenty -four dirams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should bo exempted from tho 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay tho tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the faith of their forefathers,* but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 

[“ Bcmdagi wa wM wa gazid ;** or ** gazand^** as A. has it.] 

^ The word mu*dwadat is found only in j5.] 
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BraJmandhdd is givm into the charge of the prefects of the country, 

Muhammad Kasim then allotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of revenue suited to liis ability and claims. lie stationed a torcc at 
each of the four ^c^atos of the fort, and gave the charge of them (to 
the prefects). Ho also gave them as tokens of his sati si action 
saddled liorses, and ornaments for their hands and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he assigned to each of tliem 
a seat in tlie great public assemblies. 

Division of the people into three classes — artizanSy }nerchantSy and 

agriculturists. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agriculturists were divided 
separately into their respective classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, were counted. Muhammad Kasim then ordered twelve 
dirani’s weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because all 
their property had been plundered. He appointed people from 
among the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and villages, that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection. When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and principal irdiabitaiits 
of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Brahmans. 
Muhamm.ad Kasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence. They were protected against opposi- 
tion and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an ofiiee, for 
Kasim was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. 
Like Rai Chach, ho also appointed each one to a duty. He 
ordered all the Brahmans to bo brought before him, and reminded 
them that they had held great offices in the time of Daliir, and that 
they must bo well acquainted with the city and the suburbs. If 
they knew any excellent character worthy of his consideration and 
kindness they should bring him to notice, that favours and rewards 
might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence in their 
honesty and virtue, ho had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the affairs of the country would be placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never be resumed or transferred. 
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The Brahmans go with great confidence into the villages. 

Then the Brahmans and the government officers went into the 
districts, and said, Oh chiefs and leaders of the people, you know 
for certain that Dahir is slain, and that the power of infidels is at an 
end. In all pai'ts of Sind and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country. Tlie great Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and ye must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements. If we do 
not obey the Arabs we shall neither have jiroperty nor moans 
of living. But we have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may bo increased to us. At 
present we are not driven from our homes ; but if you cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a suitable opportunity to some other 
place of Hind or Sind, with all your families and children, where 
you may find your lives secure. Life is the greatest of all blessings. 
But if wo can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from the power of this aimy, our property and children will bo 
safe. 

Taxes are fixed \ipon the inhahitants of the city. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertained the amount from Muhammad Kasim. 
And in respect of the Brahmans whom he had appointed reveinie 
managers over them, he said, “Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultan, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not be distressed.” 

Muhammad Kasim admonishes the people. 

Muhammad Kasim admonished every man separately, and said, 
“ Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
he blamed for anything. I do not take any agreement or bond from 
you. Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
Moreover, care and leniency shall be shown you. And whatever 
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may be your requests, they should be represented to me so that 
they may be heard, a proper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
man bo satisfied.” 

Muhammad Kasim gives an order in favour of the people of 

Brahmandhdd. 

The Brahmans did not receive tbe alms which were given to tfiem 
according to the old custom, by the merchants, the infidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshipping the idols. The attend- 
ants of the temples were likewise in distress. For fear of the 
army, the alms and bread were not reguhirly given to them, and 
therefore they Avere reduced to poverty. They came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands in prayer. They said, May 
you live long, oh just lord ! We ])eople obtain our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping the temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon the merchants and the infidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
perty, and made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence Ave, your 
shwos, relying upon your bounty, hope permission may be giA^en for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh.’’’ 
Muhammad Kasim replied, The seat of gOA^ernment is Alor, and 
all these other places are dependencies of it.” The Hindus said, 

The edifice (tom])le) of tliis city is under the Brahmans. They are 
our sag(‘s and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them. We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his oaaui persua- 
sion. This our temple of Budh is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will permit us, wo will repair it, and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 
living from us.” 

Muhammad Kasim writes to Hajjdj^ and receives an answer, 

Muhammad Kasim wrote to Hajjaj, and after some days received 
a reply to the following effect. The letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad Kasim has been received, and the facts understood. It 
appears that the chief inhabitants of Brahmanabad had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their reBgion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. They 
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have been taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way 
stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. Permission is 
given them to worship their gods. Nobody must bo forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live in their 
houses in whatever manner they like.^ 

• 

Arrival of Hajjafs orders, 

Wlien the orders of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kasim, he had 
left the city, and had gone a march. Ho directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and the Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammadans, live without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves. He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observe the rites and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
Brahmans, according to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hiindred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should be necessary — ^the remainder was to l)e paid 
into the treasuiy and accounted for ; it would bo safe in the keeping 
of Government.'^ They were also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nobles. They all fully agreed to these conditions 
before Tamim bin Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Ilukm bin ’Awiina Kalbi. It 
was ordained that the Brahmans should, like beggars, take a copper 
basin in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever grain or other thing that might bo olfercd to them, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for. This practice has got a peculiar 
name among the infidels. 

Muhammad Kasim grants the request of the 'people of Brahmandhdd, 

Muhammad Kasim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
manabad had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,^ and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

' ^*3 

y j ^22.] 
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and Sham. Ho then dismissed them, and gave to their head men 
the appellation of Eana.* 

Muhammad Kasim calls for Sisdkar, ilie minister. 

Tie then called the minister Sisakar and Moka Bisaya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohana® in the time of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with ? Sisakar, the 
minister, replied in the presence of Moka Bisaya that in the reign 
of Eai Cha(‘h, the Lohanas, viz. Lakha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their heads with velvet; but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coarse 
cloth over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they wore fined. They used 
to take their dogs with tliem when they wont out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recognized. No chief was per- 
mitted to ride on a horse. Wherever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perform the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another. If 
any of their chiefs or ranas rode upon a horse, ho had no saddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted. If an 
injury bofel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it ; 
and if any person of their tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to burn him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance. There 
is no distinction among them of great and small. They have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign. 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them in their highway robberies. It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to servo them as menials 
and guards.” On hearing this, Muhammad Kasim said, “ What 
disgusting people they are. Tliey are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains.”® Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, 

• [MS. s.} > 

® {_-d. <Olj j 
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so did Midiammad Kasim also make a rule that every guest should 
be entertained for one day and night, but if he fell sick then for 
three days and nights. 

Muhammad Kdmn sendi^ a letter to Majjaj bin Ylisuf, 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled the atfairs of Brahmanabad 
and the Lohana territory, and liad fixed tlie tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all those particulars to Tlajjtij. It was written at a 
phice on the river Jalwali,^ above Brahmanabad. The account of 
taking the territory of Sind was communicated and stilted in full 
detail. 

Reply of BajJdJ. 

Ilajjiij wrote in reply, My nephew Muhammad Kasim, 3^011 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken in protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government. The 
fixing of tlie revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, liave brought much vigour to the Government, and liave tended 
to the good administration of the country. Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city. The pillars of tlie countries of ITind 
and Sind are Alor and Multan. They are the capit,als and royal 
residences. There must be great riches and treasures of kings hidden 
in these two places. If you stoj) anywhere, you sliould choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confinned in 
the whole country of Hind and Sind. If any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him. May you bo victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hind to the boundary of China. Amir Kutaiba, son of 
Muslimu -1 Kuraishi is sent ; you should make over all the hostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him. You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya,* that the name of Kasim may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded. May it please God.” 

^ [.4. has JalwSinb See page 176.] 

* Alluding probably to her being destined for Hajjhj. A few pages before we find 
Lhdi was taken by Muhammad Khsim. 
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The. arrival of the letter of Hajjdj, 

When tho letter of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kasim, he read 
it. It was also written in it, ^'You, 0 Muhammad, consult mo 
in your letters, for it is prudent. Tho excessive distance is an 
ol)staclc. But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive ; comfort them.” 

Appomimewt of four of the chief men of the dtp as officers for the 
management of the coantrg, 

Muhammad Kasim then called Wida’, sou of Hamidu-n Najdi, for 
tho management of the city of Brahmanab/id, that is, Bain-wah,^ and 
appointed overseers and assistants. He (‘ntrusted four x^ersons from 
among the nn.Tchants of the city with all matters concerning x)ro- 
j^erty. He strictly ordered tliat ihey should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, and tiiat nothing should be decided 
without consulting hiin. He jdaced Nuba, son of Daras, in tho 
fort of Ihlwar, and directed him to hold the X)lace fost, and keep tho 
boats ready. If any boat coming up or down the stream was 
loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to tho fort of llawar. Ho x^laced the boats on the ux)X)er part 
of tho river under tho charge of the son of Ziyadii-1 ’Abdi, and 
a]:)X^ointed Handil, son of Suiaim.auu-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
l)elongod to the territory of Kiraj,* Hanzala, son of Aklu Banana 
Kaibi, was made governor of Dahlila, and they wore all ordered 
to inquire into and investigate the affairs of the surrounding x>laces, 
and rcx)ort to him thereon every month. lie also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might bo secure from attacks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from tho ojqjosition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to j)imish disturbers of the j)eace. He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdii-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Daman i and Khalid Ansari in Siwistan, and sent Mas’ud Tamimi 
son of Shitaba Jadidi, Firasati ’Atkf, Sabir Lashkari, and ’Abdu-1 
Malik son of ’Abdullah, A1 Khaza’i, Maliram son of ’Akka, and 

1 [This is the spelling of MS. A, The name is not given in K The real name 
was Jiahmanu or liahmanwa. See ante pp. 34 and 61. Birdni’s Khudn quoted in 
Thomas' Prinsep, Vol. II. p. 120; Reinaud’s Fragments, pp. 41, 113.] 

* [So in MS. -4. MS. R. has Kdraj.” See p. 124.] 
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Ahifa son of ’Abdn-r Kabinaii, to Debal and Nirdn, in order to 
maintain possession of tliose places. Amongst the companions of 
bis exploits tliere was a man named Malikh, who was a 'Mania; 
bim bo appointed ruler of Karwail. ’Alwan Bakkari and Kais, 
son of S’aliba, with three hundred men, also remained in that 
place, and there they bad their wives and families. Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Sdicandi Sainma. 

It is related that when Muhammad Kasim had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmamibad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, be marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram A.n. 94 (9 Oct., 712 a.d.) Ho st()j)ped at a 
village called Manhal/ in the vincinity of Sawandi.^ There was 
a beautiful lake and a deliglitful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and Karbaha. Ho intched his tents on the banks of the 
Danda. The inhabitants of the country were Samanis. Tlie chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad ivasim, 
and bo gave them protection, according to the orders of Hajjaj. 
Ho said that they might live in their coimtry with coinfoit; and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the pro])er season. He fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe. One was a Samani, whose name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budehi Bamman Dhawal. The agriculturists in this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajjaj, he sent an emphatic answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept. Those who chose to submit, and in 
whose throats the water of sincerity flowed, wore to bo treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them. The artizans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed. Whosoever took great pains 
in his work or cultivation was to be encouraged and supported. 
From those who espoused the dignity of Islam, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required ; but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 

1 [Matbal in MS, J?.] 


* See ante pp. 122 and 150. 
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manual industry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the Government col* 
lectors. ' Muhammad Kasim then marched from that place and arrived 
at Balirawar. There he called Sulaiman son of Pathan and Aba 
Pazzatu-1 Kasha’ri and made them swear by the Omnipotent, Ho 
gave them strict orders, and sent tliem with a body of men belong- 
ing to Hjiidar son of ’Amiu and Bani Tamim towards the territory 
of the poojde of Bahraj.^ They took up their residence there ; and 
’Umar son of Hajjazu-1 Akbari Hanafi was appointed their cliief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed iindei* him. 

The Sammas come to rceeii'c him. 

Muhammad Kasim then moved towards tlie tribes of the Samrna. 
When he came near, they adv.anccd to receive him, ringing 
bells, and beating drums and dancing. Muhammad Kasim said, 
“ Wliat noise is this ?” The people told him that it was witli them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment. Then 
Kliarmi, son of ’Umar, camo to Muhammad Kasim and said, ‘^It 
is lu’oper for us to adore and j)nuso the Almiglity God, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed in this country. Kliarim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest. Muhammad 
Kasim laughed at his words, and said, “ You shall be made their 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said — It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the airival of their prince, and gratitude thus bo shown to the 
Almighty — may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches towards Lohdna and Sihta. 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’Ali bin Muhammad bin 


* These passages are doubtful and have no meaning as they stand. [The following 

is the text y 

^ 

* MS. .B. omits the second eshdnrd,] 
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Abdu-r Kabmaii bin ’Abdu-llali us Salfti, that when Muhammad Kasim 
had settled the athiirs of Lohana, he came to Sihta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-headed and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted them all protection, fixed the revenue 
they were to pay, and took hostages. He asked them to guide him 
through the various stages to Alor. Their guides were sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in «all 
Sind. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants, artisans, and agri- 
culturists. The governor of its fort was Fiifi, son of Kai Dahir, 
and before him nobody dared say tliat Dfihir was slain. He main- 
tained that llai Haliir was yet alive, and had gone to l)ring an army 
from Hind, that with its su])port and assistance he might fight with 
the Arabs. Muhammad Kasim encamped for one mouth before the 
foT-t, at the distance of one mile. He built there a inos(pie, in whicli 
lie read the Kliutba every Friday. 

Battle uith the jy*oplc of Alor, 

War was then waged with the jieople of Alor, who believed that 
Daliir was bringing men to their aid. They ciicd aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, ‘"You must abandon all hox>e of life, for 
Dahir, with a formidable army of numberless elephants, horse and 
foot, is advancing in your rear, and we shall sally out from the fort 
and defeat your army. Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your lives, and run away, that you may not bo killed. Hear 
this advice.” 

Muhammad Kasim purchases Lddz, the wife of Dahir , from a 

woman} 

Wlien Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slain, ho put Ladi, the wife of Dahir, whom he had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Dahir used to ride, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the fort. She cried out, “ 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you ; come near that I may 
speak.” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts. Lddf 


^ [Such are the words of the text. See however, page 181 .] 
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then uncovered her face, and said, “ I am Ladi, the wife of Dahir. 
Our king is killed, and his head has been sent to ’Irak ; the royal 
flags and umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 
Khalifa. Do not you destroy yourselves. God says (in the Kuran) 

* Seek not destruction by your own hands,’ ” She tlion shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied from the fort,' 
“ You are hilso ; you have joined these Chanddls and Cow-eaters, and 
have become one of them. Our king is alive, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemy. Thou hast 
polluted tliyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kings.” Ilius and still more did they abuse her. When 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, he called Ladi back, and said, 
Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Silaij.” 


A sorcems frirs to ascertain the death of Dahir, 

It is rdated by the historians that in the fort of Alor tliere was a 
sorceress, which in Iliiidi is called Jogini. Fiifi, sou of Dahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, It is expected that 
you will toll us by your scicnco wlicre Dahir is.” She replied that 
she would give theni information, after making oxi^eriments, if they 
would alh)W her one day for the purpose. She then went to lier 
house, and after three watches of tlie day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, 
“ I have traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, but have found 
no trace of him any wliei’c in Hind or Sind, nor have I hoard anything 
of him. Now settle your plans, for if he were alive lie could not 
remain hidden and c'oncealcd from mo. To verify my words, I have 
brought these gi*eon branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your king is not alive on the face of the 
earth.” 

Capitulation of the fort of Alor, 

When this became known, the pcoifle of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence, justice, equity, and 


^ [ a- “ r ^ instance of the frequent misuse of 

in MS. A, The other MS. omits it ] 
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generosity of Muluimmad Kasim, and liis faithful ohsorvance of his 
words and promises, and tliey had witncssiMl ilio same. They would 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, j)ray for mercy, and 
surrender the foid. Wlien Full was assured of Dahir’s death, and 
of the wavering of the people, ho came out of the fort witli all 
his relations and dc^pendants, at the time wlicn the king of the stars 
had passed l)ehind the black curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jai])iir).^ ifis brother Jaisiya and other sons of Dahir were there, 
and had taken up Iheir residence at a village called Nuzul-Sandal.- 
There was a man of the tribe of ’Allafi in Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fiifi ; ho wrote information of irufi’s retirement 
and flight, and luiving fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the cam]), informing the Arabs) that Fufi, son of Dahir had abdi- 
cated the chi<rfshi}) of Alor, and had departed. Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his bravo warriors to fight, and they ascended the ram- 
I)arts of the Ibrt and made tlio assault. 

The citizens crave protection. 

All the merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saying, ‘‘Wo have cast oiT our allegiance to the Jlrahmans. We 
have lost Eai Dahir, our chief, and his son Fiifi has deserted us. 
We were not satisfied until to-day ; but as it was destined by God 
that all this should happen, no creature (jan ojipose Ilis will and 
power, nor can anything be done against him by force or fraud. 
The dominion of this world is no one’s property. When the army 
of God’s destiny comes forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of their thrones and crowns, and drives others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calamities. No dependance can be placed upon either old 
sovereignty or new authority, which are fleeting possessions. We 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, wo 
put ourselves under your yoke. We surrender the fort to the 
officers of the just Amir. Grant us protection and remove the fear 

' [“ J atr6r,** in R.] 
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of your army from our minds. This ancient dominion and extensive 
territory W(‘re (intrusted to us hy Jiai Dahir, and as long as lie was 
alive Ave observed our allegiance to him. But as lie is slain, and 
his son .h\ili has run aAvay, it is now better for us to obey you.*’ 
Muhammad Kiisim roplical, sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor; ot your own accord you sue for ])eac(^ and make promises and 
engagenumis. Jf you arc truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down ; if not, I will liear 
no excuses aftc^r this, nor make any ])roinises. I will not Sjiare yon^ 
nor can yon bo saved from my army.” 

The OarriHOu ((quinlatcH. 

I’hcn they came down from tlic ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms llu'y Avoidd open the gate and stand at it 
till Mnliaminad Kasim should come. '^I’hey said that if ]w Avould 
act according to his ])romise, and Avonld treat them generously, they 
Avould submit to him and servo liim, Avithoiit any excuse. Then 
ih('y took the k(‘ys of the fort in their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the ollicors of Hajjuj, Avho had been selected, came forAvard: 
the garrison o})en(Hl the gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kcmm end or h the fort , 

Muhammad Kiisim then entered the gate. All the citizens had 
come to the temple of Nau-Auhar,^ and Averc prostrating thcmselA^es 
and Avorshi]ipiug the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked Avliat house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles a\tto kneeling before it, 
a,nd making prostrations. He was told that it Av.as a tcmiile called 
Nau-vihar. Muhammad Kilsim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse. He wont in 
Avith his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and other precious stones,, 
were on its hands. Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets. Ho then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budli Nau-vihar, and said, ‘‘Is that your idol?” Ho 
replied, Yes ; but it had two bracelets, and now it has oiily one.*^ 

* [The title would appe \t to have been a common one, for there wa« a temple of 
the same name at Brahmanhbhd, see p. 149 .] 
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Muhammad Kasim said, Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?^’ Tlie keeper hung down his head. Muhammad Kasim 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idol. 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to he hilled} 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their heads 
in submission they sliould not bo killed. Ladi said the })eople 
of this country are cljiefly workmen, but some are merchants. 
The city is inhabited and its land cidtivated by tliem, and the 
amount of the taxes will bo realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Kusim said, 

Rani Ladi has ordered this,” and he gavii protection to all. 

A person comes forward and craves mercy. 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to bo put to death, a person, came 
forward and said, have a wonderful thing to show.” Tlie execu- 
tioner said, ^‘Let me see it.” lie said, No, J will not sliow it to 
you, but to the commander.” This was rej)orted to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he ordered him to bo brought beforii Idin. Wh(,ai he came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show. The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen. Muhammad Kasim said, ** Bring 
it.” The Braliman rejdied, ‘‘If you grant ray life, and that of all 
and ov(U’y of my relations, family, and children.” Muhammad 
Kasim said, “ I grant it.” lie then asked him lor a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature. Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some j)rceious gem or ornament. 
When a strict promise was made, and the written order was in 
his hand, he pulled his beard and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs ; then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeating this saying, “ Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine. The hairs of my beard servo me for curls.” 
Muhammad Kasim was surprised at this. The people who were 
present said, “What wonder is this for which he wishes to be 

^ The contents of the chapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the execution 
•which appears to have been ordered in the next chapter. 
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pardoned ? Tie lias deceived us.” Muhammad Kasim replied, ^ A 
word is a word, and a promise is a promise.’ ‘ To belie oneself 
is not the act of a ^roat man.’ ‘ Know that he who retracts is a 
treacherous man.’ ' See how a (true) man observes his promise.’ 

‘ If a person fullil his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.’ We must not kill him, hut we will send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjiij for his decision.” Accordingly the 
execution of that man and of twenty -two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
Hajjaj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opinions. A report was also sent to ’Ahdu-l IMalik, the 
Khalifa of the time. The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occuiTcd among the 
friends of the Prnjihet- — may peace Ikj to him. (rod says, “Tie is a 
true man avIio fulfils his promise in God’s name.” When the 
answer to this effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dependants and relations. 

Jaisiya goes to Kuraj\ 

It is related by the great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kiiraj,' 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him. lie showed him 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him against the Muhammadans. It was 
customary with Darohar^ Itai to take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, drink wine with women, hear songs, and sec dancing. Mo 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
oh the day Jaisiya arrived Darolitir Itai was celebi*atiiig this festival, 
lie sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber; but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by liim as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might bo regarded as his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters; ho might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, “I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

1 [Seepp. 124 ami 189.] ^ [The “Miar” of “Biladuri, p. 124.] 
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a stranger. Daroliar tlieu excused him from lo<.)king, and praised his 
self-restraint and modesty. It is narrated, tliat when the women 
came round him, there was among them the sister of‘Darohar, 
whoso name was Jaiiki, that is, hoautiful, and she was lovely. 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms. 
She Avas elegant in stature as the juniper tree, generous in disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes liandsome, and 
her cheeks like tulii)s or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took liold of her heart. She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to liini by her gestures. Wlieii Jaisiya Avent away, Janki, the 
sister of Daroliar, arose and went to her house. She had a litter 
prepared, in Avhich she seated herself, juid ordering her maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dAvolling. There she alighted 
from the litter and Avent in. Jaisiya had gone to sleep, but wlien the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Janki, penetrated liis brain, he 
awoke, and saAv Janki sitting beside him. He rose up and said, 
** rrincess, Avliat has lu'ought you here? What time is tliis for you 
to eome here ?” She replied, Foolish felloAv; there is no necessity 
to ask mo about this. Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a prince like you ; would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, but for 
one purpose ; particularly a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes ma<l 
with desire ? You must know well and fully my object, for hoAv 
can it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, “Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife ; nor ought such 
a thing to be done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious men. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime.*’ 
Although she importuned him much, ho would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast. 

Janki is disappointed hy Jaisiya. 

When Janki was disappointed, she said, “ Jaisiya, you have 
deprived mo of the delights and raptures I anticipated. How have 
I determined to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire.’* 
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She then retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes. 
Having closed the door, she tossed about on her bod till day-break, 
and was uttering tlioso couplets : — Your love and your charms have 
burnt my heart.” ‘‘ The light of your beauty has illumined my soul.” 
“ Give me justice or I will weep.” I will burn myself, you, and 
the city together.” The next day, although the king of tlio stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Janki was still asloej). T''he fumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mingled together, and she remained 
lying till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes. King 
Darohar would take no breakfast, and drink no wine, till his sister 
Janki sliowed her face. lie always paid her much honour and respect. 
So ho rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with care and melancholy. He said, O, sister ! 0 
princess, what has come over th(;e, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale?” Janki replied, ‘^IVinee, what stronger 
reason can there bo than this — ^That fool of Sind surely saw me in 
the gay assembly. Last night he came to my house, and called me 
to him. lie wanted to stain the skirt of my eontiiieneo and purity, 
which has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
taminate my pious mind and pure person with the foulness of his 
dcbaiichcTy, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame, The king 
must (jxact justice for me from him, so that no reckless follow may 
hereafter attempt such perfidy and violence.” The fire of anger 
blazed out in Darobar, but ho told his sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance ; and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors. He could not be killed. Ho was not to 
be destroyed by force ; “ but,” said he, I will contrive some plot 
to slay him. Arise and take your morning meiil. As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can be made,” 

Darohar contemplates treacherous measures against Jaisiya. 

Darohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kabir Bhadr,^ and the other Bhaiu, and thus 


1 [« Sakai” in J?.] 
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addressed them, I will invito Jaisiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain him ; after taking dinner, I will drink wine in a private 
apartment, and play chess with him. You must both be ready with 
your arms. Wlien I say shah mat (check-mate), do you draw your 
swords and kill him.” A man of Sind, who had been one of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohar, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thakurs who were in command of his 
soldiers, Oh Gursia ^ and Sursia, I am going to dine with King 
Darohar. So you prepare your arms and go in with me. When 
T am playing chess with Darohar do you stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jaimja corner with his two armed men. 

Accordingly they went to the court, and as Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should bo allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them. When they had linished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to make the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two armed men were standing ready near 
him. He was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not be slain.” Jaisiya knew tliat tliis was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to be i)ro- 
pared. He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an officer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing. Ho returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing be upon 
that man. His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance. 
He is of noble , extraction, and his works are not evil. He always 
strives to preserve his purity and lioliness in the fear of God.” 
It is narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell ; but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

1 [“T<irsiya,'» MS. E.] 
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travelled till ho reached the land of Kassa/ on the borders of 
Jalandhar. The Chief of it was named Balhara, and the women of 
the couhtiy called him A'stan Shah.^ He remained there till the 
succession of the Khihifat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu-1 Aziz, when 
’Amru, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it. 

An account of the courage of Jaiw/a, and the reamn why he wan 

so called. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dahir, was unecpuilled in bravery and wisdom. The story of his birth 
runs, that one day Dahir Rai went hunting with all the animals and 
all the e([uipments of tlie chase. When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were sot free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion (slier) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the pcjople and the hunters. Dahir 
alighted from his horse, and went on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight. Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
ho put into the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs. He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
into the l)clly and rip})ed up the animal so that it fell down. Those 
men who had fled for fear came home, and told the Eaiif that Dahir 
Eai was fighting with a lion. The wife of Dahir was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from the great love she 
bore her husband she fell and sAvooned away. Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body through 
fright. Dahir came and found her dead, but the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the child was 
taken out alive, and given over to the cliargo of a nurse. The child 
was therefore called Jaisiya, that is, ‘‘aZ muzaffar hi-l asadf or in 
Persian, slier -firoz, “ lion-conqueror.”® 

* [So in MS. A. “Kasar’* in B. See Bil&duri, p. 121.] 

* [MS. sayst ^\j 

MS. A says, (?) (*U 

* Tlie real name therefore would seem to be Jai Sing, 
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Appointment of Rawah, son of Asad, icho ?ras the issue of the 
daughter of Ah nah, son of Kais, 

The drossc^rs of this hrido, and the einhcllisliors of tins garden 
have tlms lioard from ’All bin Muhammad bin Salma l)iii Muharib 
and ’Abdii-r Ivalimaii, son of ’Abdariii-s Saliii, that \vh(‘n Muhammad 
Kasim liad sul)]*ugat(al the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern- 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyiMl his rule, ho 
appointed Eawali, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side was one of 
the grandsons of Aimak, son of Kais, to the eliiefship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters eonne(*ted with tlie law and rtdigion to 8adru-l 
Imam al Ajall al ’Alim rmrhanu-1 IMillat wau-d Din Saifii-s Snnnat 
wa Kajmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Miisa bin Ya,’kub bin dVu bin 
Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman iSjikifi. lie ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not tlio words ‘‘Inculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter. lie ga^'e them lioth 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, ho then marched from that place and journeyed till Ikj arrived 
at the fort of Yabi'ba,^ on the south bank of the Bias. It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kaksa. 

Kaksa is muquished and comes to Muhammad Kasim} 

Kaksa, son of Cliaudar, son of vSilaij, was c(uisin of Dahir, 
son of Chacli, and was present in the battle which Diihir fought ; 
but having fled he had come to this fort in wretched plight, 
and had taken up his abode in it. When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission. IVIuhammad 
Kasim showed them kindness, and granted tlumi suitable rich 
khil’ats, and asked them whether Kaksa belonged to the family 
{ahl) of Alor, “ for tliey are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty.” lie added, 
“ Protection is given him, so that he may come with hearty confi- 
dence and hopes of future favour : for ho shall bo made counsellor 

‘ [MS. .4. has P* has 

* [This heading is not given in MS. B, The full reading of MS. A. is Subjuga- 
tion of Kaksa and the coming of SildiJ to M. Kasim,** The genealogy which follows 
is taken from MS. B, The other MS. begins SilStij, cousin of Dhhir,” which is an 
evident blunder, the heading and the text having probably been jumbled together.] 
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in all affairs, and I will entrust him with the duties of the Wazarat.*’ 
The miiiishir Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When he eame to ti-ansact business, Muhammad Kasim used to make 
him sit before the throiKi and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
preeed(‘ne{^ in tlio army before all the nobles and commanders. lie 
e()ll(‘cti‘d the I'evenue of the country, and tht^ treasure was placed 
under his seal. Ho assisted Muhammad Kasim in all his under- 
takings, and was ealk;d l)y the title of Mulxirak Alushir, prosperous 
counsellor.” 

Coaq^fcd of Sikh a Maltdn^ bjj Muhammad Kamn, 

When he had settl(*.d affairs with Kaksa, lie left the fort, crossed 
the llias, and reached the stronghold of Aska.huida,''^ the people of 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab anny, eame out to 
fight. Uawa,'^ son of ’Amiratu-t Tati, and Kaksa headed the advanced 
ai'iny and connnenced battle. Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on both sides streams of Idood tlowcd. The And>s at the 
time of llu'ir prayers n^peated ‘^Glorious G(k 1” with a loud voice, 
jind reiiew(‘d tlu^ atlack. The idolaters were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the f(.)rt. They began to shoot arrows and fliiig 
stones from the mangonels on the walls. The battle eon tinned for 
sevim d.ays, and the nephew of the chief of Multan, who was in the 
fort of that city, made such attacks that the army began to bo 
distressed for ju’ovisioiis ; but at last the chief of Askalanda^ came 
out in the night time, and threw himself into the, fort of Sikka, 
which is a large fort on the south bank of the Eavi. When their 
chief had gone away, all the people, the artizaus, and merchants 
sent a message to say that they were subjects, and now that 
their chief had fled, they solicitc<i protection from Muhammad 
Kasim. lie granted this request of the merchants, artizaus, and 
agriculturists ; but he went into tlio fort, killed four thousand fighting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slavery, 

^ [It is here invariably called iii koth MSS. The Alsaka of BilCiduri, 

page 122.] 

* ^ * [Rhnda in B.] 

* A. ^.] 
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He appointed as governor of the fort ’Atba son of Salma Tamimi 
and himself with the army proceeded towai’ds Sikka Multan. 
It was a fort on tlie south bank of the liavi, and Bajhra Taki, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it.^ Wlien lie received 
the intelligeiiee ho eommcncod operations. Every day, wlicn the 
army of tlie Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a hcrco conflict. 
From among the most distinguished officers (of Muhamiuad Kasim) 
twenty-five were killed, and two hundred and fifteen oilier warriors 
of Islam were slain. Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into 
Multan. In consecpience of the death of liis friends, IVluhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage‘s the whole city. Ho then crossed over towards Multan, 
at the ferry below the city,^ and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad K(wm fights unth the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents. The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the liorizon, and the earth was illumined, 
fighting agaiii commenced, and many men were slain on hoth 
sides ; but the victory remained still undecided. For a s])ace of two 
months mangonels and ghazraks^ were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort. At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the camj>, and the price even of an ass's head 
was raised to five hundred dirams, Wlicn the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Dahir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that ho had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

* Translated a breastplate,” “warlike instrument,” in llichardson’s Dictionary. 
The Ilaft Kulzuni says it also bears the meaning of offensive weapons, as “javelins,” 
“ daggers,” 
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menced, no place was found suitable for digging a mine until a person 
came out of the fort, and sued for mercy. Muhammad Kasim gave 
him protection, and ho pointed out a place towards the north on the 
banks of a rivcr.^ A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort w«as taken. Six thousand warriors 
wore put to death, and all their relations and deijcndants were 
taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists. Muhammad Kasim said tho booty ought 
to bo sent to tho treasury of the Khalifa ; but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have sulfered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and liavc been so long a time employed in 
digging tho mine and carrying on tho war, and as the fori is now 
taken, it is 2)roper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to tho soldiers. 


Division of Plunder. 

Tlicn all tho groat and juincipal iuhahitaiits of tho city assembled 
togcithor, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirams 
weight. After this, Aluhtunmad Kasim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to be S(‘nt to the Khalifa, lie was pon- 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the siil>ject, when suddenly a 
Brahman <.*,ame and said, “ Ileathenisni is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has rocicived the light of Islam, and 
moscpies are built instead of idol temples. I have beard from tho 
elders of jMult?in that in ancient times there was a chief in this city 
whoso name was Jihawin,^ and who was a descendant of the liiii of 
Kashmir, lie was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his 
religion, and always occujued his time in worshipping idols. When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and (computation, he made a reservoir 
on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards scpiare. 
In tho middle of it he built a temple fifty yards sciiiaro, and he made 
there a chamber in which he concealed foity copper jars each of 


1 hardly mean the main river.] 

2 i^i A. and i^ IMS. i?. The second letter may be 

making the name J asur or I aswin.] 
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wliich was fillccl wi(li African i^old dust. A treasure of tlirce 
hundred and lliirty larras of gold was buried Over it there is 

a temple in wliicli tlji'ro is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reserv^oir.” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’All bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abii Mu- 
liammad llindiii tluit IVliihammad Kasim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the iemjde. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were ])right. red rubies. 

ReflectloYi of Muhamuiad Kanim. 

Muhammad Kasim tlioiight it miglit perhaps be a man, so lie 
drew 1; is sword to strike it; but the Brahman said, ^‘O just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made, by Jibavvin,^ king of 
Multan, who concealed the treasure liert^ and departed. Muhammad 
Kusiin ordered the idol to lie laken uj). Two hundred and thirty 
7mns of gold were obtained, and forty Jars tilled; with gold dust. 
They were wedghed and the sum of thirteen tliousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out. Idiis gold and the 
image were*, hnmght t,o the treasury togetluu* with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which wcj'c obhiiiied from the plunder of tlie 
city of Multan. 

It is said by Ahu-1 Hasan Ilamadtini, who liad heard it from Kharim 
son of ’Umar, that the same day on wliich the ttanjile was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from Haj jaj Yusuf to this 
effect: — My m^pbevv, I bad agreed and j)lc<lged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole exjicmse incurred by 
the public treasury in litting out the cxjiedition, to the Khalila Walid 
bin ’Abdn-1 Malik bin Marw/n, and it is incumlicnt on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and cluicked, 
and it is found that sixty thousand diraras in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kasim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight.® Wherever there is an ancient 

^ A, i" ii.] 

® [Ttiis passage is not clear in the original, nor do the MSS. quite agree, hut see 
page 123.] 
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place or fjnnons town or city, mosques and pnl2)its should ho erected 
there ; and the khutha should he read, and the coin struck in the 
name of ihis govornnuuit. And as 3"oii have accora])lLshed so much 
with this army hy your good fortune, and hy seizing fitting o])])or- 
tunities, so l)o assured that to whatever jilace of the infidels you 
jiroceed it shall ho coiKiuered.” 

MulKonmad luhhn mal'cs irnns trifk ihv people of Multan. 

WIkui IMiihammad Kasim h.ad sotlled terms with the i)rincipal 
inha])it.auts of the city of Multan he creciod a Jama,’ niasjid and 
minarets, and ho ap])ointed Amir iJavul Xasr son of Walid ’llinmani 
its governor. lie left Kliarim son of Ahdu-l ]\ralik Tamiin in the 
fort of llrainhapur, on the hanks of the Jhailam, wdiieh was (‘ulhid 
Sohur (Shore V).' Akrama, son of llihan Shamf was apjHnntod gover- 
nor of the territory around ]\rultan, and Ahmad son of llarnna son 
of Aiha IMadani Avas a,])pointod governor of the forts of Ajtahad 
and Kariir.*-^ ITe di.'spatched the troasuro in boats to h(^ carried to 
DehaP and juiid into tlio treasury of tlu‘. capital. He himself stayed 
in IVIultan. and about fifty thousand horsemen, witli munitions of 
Avar, were under his command. 

Ahu llalnm is se}(t at the head of ten thousand horse towards 

Kanauj. 

TTo then sent Ahu Ilakim Shaihani at the liead of ten thousand 
horse toAvards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to invito the Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tribute, and make his submission, lie himself Avent with the army 
to the boundary of Kashmir, Avdiich Avas called the fiAm rivers,^ where 
Chach, sou of Sihiij, the father of Dahir, had jdanted the fir and the 
jiojilar trees, and had marked the boundary. When he arriA’c l there 
he renewed the mark of the boundary. 

1 [MS. A lias^^^^ B has * [Kanid in B.’\ 

* [See p. 144.] 
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The army and Ahu Hakim arrive at Udiidfar} 

At this time the chief of Kanaiij was tlio son of Jahtal Eai. 
Wlien the army reached as far as ITdhafar, Al)u Hakim Shaibani 
ordered Zaid, son of ’Amru Kallabi, to ho brought before him. 
Ho said, '‘Zaid, you must go on a mission to Kaf Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and deliver the mandate for his submission to 
Islam, and say tliat from the ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 
all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 
’Imiidu-d Hill, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels. That some have embraced Ishim, and others have agreed to 
send tribute to the treasury of the Klialifa.” 

Anmcr of Rdi I Tar Chandar of Kanaaj, 

Eai Har Chandar replied, " This country for about one thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and go vc manege. During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever darcrl to encroach upon oiir 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our ten’itory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mind. It is not 
proper to s(‘nd an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment. Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not Now go back to 
your master, and tell him that wo must fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may be tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or the other in warfai'o and courage shall be seen, tlien peace or 
war shall be determined on.” \Vlien the messnge and letter of Rai 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kasim, he took the advice 
of all the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and warriors, and said, “ Up 
to this time, by the favour of God, and the assistance of the heavens, 
the liafs of Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of Ishim. To day wo have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

^ in A. in i?-] 

* [Such is Sir II. Elliot’s own rendering of what seems to be an imperfect sentence 
in the original.] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert youi - 
selves that we may subdue him, and be victorious and successful 
over him.’^ All were ready to light against Eai Har Chandar,^ 
and united together, and urged Muhammad Kasim to declare war. 

Ordenfrom the Capital to Muhammad Kasim . 

Tlie next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed his 
face to the world from behind the veil of night, a dromedary rider 
with orders from the seat of government arrived. Muhammad, son 
of ’AH Abii-1 Hasan Hamadani says, that when Eai Hiihir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters wcjre seized in his palace, and 
Muhammad Kfisira had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves. Tlie Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be jircsented to him. 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the nolile 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before^ 
him at night. Walid ’Al.idii-l Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and (;all the other sister at another time. The interprotei* 
first asked their names. The eldest said, “ My name is Suryadeo,” 
and the youngest replied, ^‘my name is Parrnaldeo.” lie called the 
eldest to him, and the, j^oungest he sent hack to he taken care of, 
Wlitm be had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
thoKhalifa of the time looked at her, and avjis enamoured of her sur- 
})assing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. lie laid his hand upon Suryudeo and drew her towards 
him. But Suryadeo stood iq^, and said, T^ong live tlio king ! I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander Tmiidu-d-Diu 
Muhammad Kasim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you ; but 
such ignominy should not he suffered by kings.” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop to scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad Kasim had arrived, he should suffer himself to be sewed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

^ [See Ayin Akbari IT. 219. Abti-l Fazl gives the same name.] 
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Muhammad Kasim reaches tfdhafary and receives the order from 
the KhalifoUs capital. 

When Muhammad Kasim received the letter at Udhafar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up in a hide, put him in 
a chest, and sent him back. Muhammad Kasim thus delivered his 
soul to God. The officers who were appointed to the different 
places remained at their stations, while he was taken in the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time. Tlie private chamberlain reported to 
Walid ’Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwan, that Muhammad Kasim Sakifi 
had been brought to the capital, Tlio Khalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead. It was replied, ‘‘May tlie Khalifa’s life, prosperity, 
and honour be prolonged to eternity. When the royal mandates 
were received in the city of U'dliapur,^ Muhammad Kasim imme- 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sowed up in a raw hide, 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world. The authorities whom he had placed at different stations 
maintain the country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the Khalifa, and they use their best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy.” 

The Khalifa opens the chest. 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence. He had a green bunch of myrtle in his hand, and point- 
ing with it towards the face of the corpse, said, “ See, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents arc observed and 
obeyed by all. When these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacrificed 
his precious life at my command.” 

The address of Janki? daughter of Ddhir^ to Khalifa ^Ahdu4 
Malik, son of Marwan. 

Then the virtuous Janki j^ut off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, May the king live long, may his 
prosperity and glory increase for many years ; and may he be 

^ [This is the reading of MS. A, in this passage; the other MS. still keeps to its 
reading “ ITdhhhar.** Mir M'asdm says “IJdhhpdr'* and the Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm 
■writes it with points “ Udaipur.*^ There is a place of this name in the desert north 
of Bikanir.] 

2 This is a diiferent name from that which she gave herself, when first asked. 
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adorned with perfect wisdom. It is proj^cr that a king should 
test witli tlie touclistone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is found to he true and in- 
duhitalde, tlitm orders coinpatilde with justice should be given. By 
so doing he will not fall under the wrath of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man. Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting in reason and judgment. Muhammad 
Kasim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licentious lumd. 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of our forefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slaveiy, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we uttered a falsehood before the Khalifa, and our 
object has been fulfilled. Through this fabrication and dec(;it have 
wo taken our revenge. Had the Khalifa not passed such perenq^tory 
orders ; liad he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the matter, 
he would not have subjected himself to this repciihince and rejiroach ; 
and liad Muhammad Kasim, assisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put liimself into 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Khalifa >vas very sony at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand. 

Janhz again addresses ihe Khalifa. 

Janki again opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa. She per- 
ceived that his anger was much excited, and she said, “ The king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins ; and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minarets. If Muhammad Kasim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person.” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls. From that time to this 
day the flags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are still advancing. 
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IV. 

Ti^RmiTJ-S SIND. 

BY 

MfR MUHAMMAD M’ASlfM, OF BHAKKAR. 


This is the most copious history of Sind wliicli we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it brings the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

The work, which is sometimes called Tarikh-i M’asiimi, is 
divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter contains an account of the events wliich led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of Rdja Dahir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khalifa Harun. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between Harun and Mahmiid of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timur. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an account of the Siimras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused from his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghunia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. ; of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Multdn. It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Humayiiii’s operations in Sind and the desert, 
after his flight from A^gra. 

The fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirz4 Jam Beg of Thatta, in a.d. 1592. We have also oc- 
casional notices of the interference of the Firingis in the affairs 
of Tliatta. As the author was contemporary with this event, 
he enters into very minute particulars, which are, however, for 
the most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex- 
periences, he describes an interview he had with the Emperor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages in Jagir, in the 
<listrict of Bbakkar. 

Muhammad M’asum, who gave himself the poetical title of 
Ndmi, was born at Bhakkar, in Sind, and was the sou of Safayi 
Husaini, an inhabitant of Kirmau. [He was a man of consider- 
able attainments, and he rose to some distinction in the Ksorvice 
of Akbar and Jahangir. His knowledge of history was highly 
esteemed in his own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an excellent caligraphist.^] His history of Sind was written 
in A.J). IGOO, for the instruction and improvement of his son, 
named Mir Buzurg, in order that, “by reading it he might learn 
what good men of old did ; that he might discriminate between 
right and wrong ; between that which is useful and the reverse, 
and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men/’ 

The only work quoted by him as an authority is the Chach- 
nama, which he abridges in his first chapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind, He is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracles of saints, but he gives no legendary lore like the 
Tuhfatu-1 Kiram. Mir M'asum and his work have been noticed 
by several writers : by Bad&uni (under article “ Nainr'*) by 
Haidar Eazi, the Ma-dsiru-1 TJmra, the Tuhfatu-1 Kiram, 
Bagh-Mani and MIrat-i Daulat ’Abbdsi.® 

o 

^ Journal As. Soc. Beng. Feb. 1838, Sprenger's Bibliog. p. 37. De Tassy’s 
BibL I. 356, Morley’s Catalogue p. 72. * See also Bird’s Guzerat. 
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[Copies of this history are common.^ There are two in the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author’s own autograpli. There is another in the 
Library of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue ; a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Oflice, and there is a copy in Sir II. Elliot‘’s 
Library which was written for him in 1852. Tliis copy and that 
of the R. As. Soc. have been used for tlie following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. A, and 

[At the end of Sir II. Elliots copy, there is a brief history of 
Sind in “ three distinct cliapters.” It is written in the vSam(‘ 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Sind, to the end of the last century — from Rai Siharas, 
down to Ahmad Sliah Diiranj. The author’s name is not 
given, but the contents arc generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asum,] 

This work has been translated by Capt. C. Malet, late British 
Resident at Khairpiir, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation in Sir 11. Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 
found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 
the five MSS. above specified. One long passage quoted 
hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 
which is involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram,’' but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histories. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M’asiim, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but tliis is a practice 
very common among historians, and the style may have been 

' [Wilson refers to the work in his Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (II. 
p. 129), and Capt. Mac Murdo in his Paper on Sind (Journal R. A. S,, Vol. I. 
p. 223.)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemblance affords no evidence of 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. and tlie 
authority of the Jlritish Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation — though there appears to be some 
authority for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS. of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, which comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 
“ After this, in the present MS. there is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattlia in the time of Nasiru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dehli, occupying six pages. In the East India House MS. 
(No. 4J3) this is omitted ; tlie history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of Jdni Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in a.h. 1011 (a.d. ]()02), and was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by his son Mirza ’i^Lsi. The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. No. 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respt)ct,’’ and with Sir H. Elliot’s. Duda is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet’s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his.] 

Sir H. Elliots copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated. 


Book II. 

Account of the Sarnma djf nmti/. 

It has been already related how Sultan Mahmud came from 
Ghazni, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought iho country 
of Sind under his authority, and sent liis officers to govern it. After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and 
the government (of Sind) devolved upon ’Abdu-r Itashid Sultan 
Mas’ud. This prince gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not the duties of government ; so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject his auBiority and throw off the yoke 
of obedience. At that time the men of Sumra assembled in the 
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vicinity of Thari * and raised a man named Siimra® to the throne. lie 
had passed a long time as the head of the tribe of Sumra, and he 
cleared tlic country of disaffection. Tliis man fonned a connection 
with Sad, a })owerful Zaiiundar in those parts, and married his 
daughter. She bore him a son named Bhungar, who on the death 
of his father succeeded to tlm hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign. 

His son named Duda then inlierited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. lie extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
flower of his age. He left an infant son name Singhar and a 
daughter named Tail, wdio for a time carried on the government 
and kept tlie people under her control. 'When Singhar came of age 
lie himself assumed the government, and looked after the afiairs of 
the; revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rebellious. lie directed his efforts against the country of Kachh 
and extended his sway as far as IManik Bai.^ Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son ; but his wife, named ITamiin, carried on the 
government in the fort of Dahak, and she deputed her brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tur and Thajf. A short time after this the 
brethren of Duda, who were hidden in that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamun. One of them, named 
Pittlui;* a descendant of Duda, was supported by a body of followers, 
lie overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established himself in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
ho died, when a man named Khaira carried on the business of the 
State, and made himself remarkable for his virtues. Ho reigned 
for some years to the time of his death, 

[Malet's MS. translation j)roceeds as follows for seven 'pages, inter- 
polating matter not to he found in any of the five MSS. examined, as 
previously stated in page 214.] 

With the occurrence of the Amirs, Khafif succeeded him, and 
sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made good arrange- 

^ [The “ Little Deserf ' separating Sind from Kachh.] 

® [Malet’s translation adds “ son of Chandar,” but this is in neither of our MSS.] 

® [So in MS. B. The other MS. omits the name. Malet calls it Manik Nai.*' 
Manjabari ?] 

* ['‘PitthCin”inMS. ^.] 
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ineiits for the country in his hands, he with heart at ease went and 
remained at Tliatta. During Iiis government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind wore relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the pciace ; all were happy and contented. By chance it one 
day came into his mind that it was not proper for him to bo 
always merely sitting on the tlirone, that it was better to spend 
some time in the shikar gdlis, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become green from rain, and whore tluj animals wore grazing 
happily. After this, having collected many men, he inarched 
against the. Biduchis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their borders, Ban iVlal Sodha, Kam Itui Jhareja, and Mibran 
Buluch, being inti’odiiccd by the Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great offerings. Khafif, presenting them with 
handsome presents in return, made them very happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

‘‘ He proj)oscd returning to Thatta the following morning, but 
at that time a Buluch came complaining that the thieves of the 
tribe of Samma had plundered his tribe, taking everything they 
2)ossessed. On licjiring this Khafif was much astonished, and at 
the instant mounting wdth those who were with him he sbu-ted 
and quickly cainc against this tribe. Ho took all the luoperty'^ 
which had been rol)bed from the Buluchis, and those men who 
had disobeyed orders and acted in this manner he punished with 
severity. His arrangements were such in all the country under 
him, from Kachh to Nasi'pur, that in the w^holo of that sjmee no 
one during his reign disobeyed his orders ; if they did so, he 
gave them to the sword. When lie found that there were none 
to give trouble, he was at ease and came to Thatta. In his time 
all the pcojde, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, etc., were very 
hajqiy. He lived a long while at Thatta, till from this world ho 
journeyed to the next world. 

‘‘ After the death of Khafif,' tlie people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of enij)loy, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Duda, the son of Umar, and grandson of Pitthu, to 
the throne of the saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of 
the State were firm in his hands, Singhar, a zamiiidar, came to 
pay his yearly taxes. He became acquainted with Duda. This 
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had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kachli in the 
following terms, in his presence, saying that he had heard that 
the Samma tribe had determined to come to Tliatta to take it, 
and that he should be prepared for this. On hearing this, Duda, 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kaclih, and ho 
severely twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the 
Samma tribe named Lakha came as ambassador, bringing presents, 
and a Kachhi horse, making offering of these, and asking pardon 
for their sins. Dudii, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khiFat, allowing him then to depart. 
From thence, with heart at rest, he came to Thari, where he 
spent a long time. All the people and ryots were so completely 
under his hands, that without orders from liim they did nothing. 
Wlien at Thari, Kan l\Tal Sodha came, and making his salarn, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Kliafif the Jat Buluchfs 
paid tribute, but that now it seemed that they, througli ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of sidimission. lie 
added, that having heard of this ho made him (Dudii) acquainted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force sliould bo put 
under him, which he would take against them, and thus, making 
them pay up their arrears of tribute from the days of Khafif to 
the present time, he would bring it to him. The reason of his 
speaking in this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Kan Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, in which great numbers of Kan MaFs men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Duda to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them. Diida being of a 
good heart, gave him encouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. When his messengers 
got there, and told what Kan Mfil had said, they came before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
making their salam, and declaring that they and all their families 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to be con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why. Then taking presents 
for Duda they came to him in one week. The messengers who 
accompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in their favour. Duda said to Kan Mai, ‘These men 
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having great confidence, have sent only two of their tribe, and 
these have come to make their sahim ; you told me another 
story.’ Biida for some time detained Ran Mai on the plea of its 
being the rainy season ; but in Ran Mai’s breast that thorn 
pricked him, so one day with great earnestness ho insisted upon 
being allowed to depart, when Duda gave him leave, and be 
went to his tribe. On getting there ho became rebellious. 
Seeing this, Ram Rai Jliareja and Mihran Buliich, quickly going 
to Duda, told him of this circumstance. It came into Duda’s 
mind that probably these men were doing what Ran Mai laid 
done ; therefore he determined in the first place to send two 
men to Ran Mai, who, ascertaining all the facts, might come and 
tell him. He despatched two men, at the time of whose arrival 
at the tribe Ran Mai was absent, he having gme to the jungle, 
to collect trooi)s. llis brethren did not pay the messengers any 
attention, speaking improperly before them. Ran Mai hearing 
of the arrival of these, came and sat down with them in a 
friendly manu(‘r, but he shortly after spoke in an unbecoming 
way, Wlieii Duda’s men said it was not right to talk in tliat 
way, that he had better cease collecting men, and go to Duda, 
when if he had anything to complain of he might do so to him. 
But however much they advised, it had no effect upon him ; so 
Duda’s people rising, left him, and returning told all the circum- 
stances to Diida. He, hearing of this, collected many troops, and 
went against this people. Ran Mai, having also got together a 
large force, came out into the plain. The two parties met and 
fought for six hours, at which time the men of both sides stood 
resolute. Many had fallen in that time of either party. Being 
exhausted, and night coming on, all the men sat down where 
they stood, spending the time in plamiing operations for the 
morrow. In the morning the two forces recommenced lighting^ 
when by chance an arrow struck Ran Mai in the throat, and his 
life went to hell. Groat fear then took possession of his troops, 
because an army without a sarddr is like a man without a head ; 
so they turned their faces in the direction of flight, when Duda’s 
men, pursuing them, slew great numbers, and plundered exten- 
sively. The force being put to flight, Rai Sing and Jag Mai 
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came as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 
obtained forgiyeness of their faults. 

Duda after this went to Nasrpur, the Zammddrs, chief men and 
kdzis of which place brought him presents, and Duda, accepting 
these, remained there some time, during wliich period Sahiba, 
the son of Ran Mai Sodha, brought two line Kachhi horses as 
an offering and paid his respects to him. lie declared that his 
brethren had induced Ran Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Duda), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the SarJedr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Duda upon this left Nasri)ur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so lie discovered that the 
brethren of Ran Mai and others would not agree to have Sahiba 
as their mrcldr, so he understood that it was on tliis account that 
ho had brought liiiii there. Duda then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By this order they agreed to do so when Saliiba pre- 
sented Rs.20,000 as nazrdnd. Duda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. From thence he travelled to that other 
world. 

On the death of Duda his son Umar ^ with the aid of thc^ 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne. When 
his father’s country came into his hands he took to drinking 
wine, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buluchis left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. When MuUa Hamid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kachh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would bo ruined, Mulla Hamid called the aarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, “ Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
will come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta.” Hearing this the spirits of his force 
^ [This name is always spelt with “ m** in this extract.] 
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were raised, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came into their hands. 
After this the men of Samma bringing Raja Jagannath Sodha 
(who had quitted his brethren in anger and had come to Kachh), 
as their mediator, came to Umar, making their salam and bring- 
ing presents. Umar returning from thence quickly went against 
the Sodhas, Jats, and Buluchis ; all of whom fearing the con- 
sequences, made their salam. He then with confidence in his 
heart went to Thari, where he died. 

At this time his son Duda was small ; therefore tlie men of 
consequence put Chanar, the son of Umar’s brother, in his 
place. Chanar went out to make his arrangements in his 
country. Having done this and placed tlie troublesome on the 
edge of the sword, his heart being at ease ho sat down. At that 
time Duda attained puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 
gem, to get him into his hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Diida turned his face towards Ghazni, and crossing the 
river he came to a place Daryacha Nari Sang, close under Fath- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for JmJelea snakes, on his head. As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Duda. At this he was much astonished ; 
so calling the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly amazed he put the bundle on the man’s head again, when 
he beheld as before. He then knew that there must bo some 
device in these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them. Then sitting down at the river’s edge, 
he put the sticks one by one into the water. All went down 
with the stream ; but one from amongst them went upwards 
against it. So taking this one, ho divided it at all the knots ; 
he then put each knot into the water. All of them Avent down 
the stream, except one, in which the device was, and this one 
went up against the cun*ent. So taking this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the king of that place, Sultan 
Maudud Shah, was ill from severe sickness, which was without 
cure. So on his arrival there, Duda gave out that ho was a 
doctor. Historians write that Sultan Maudiid’s sickness was 
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caused in this manner. One day ho went to see a shikdrgdh 
under some hills, when by chance an animal started from before 
him. It was then the custom that whoever an animal started in 
front of ho alone pursued it. So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it. From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
ujion him ; so searching about ho found a stream of water near 
the foot of the hills. Having no cup or basin with him, being 
helpless, he put his mouth into the water and drank, when in 
doing so ho swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
douTii into and remained in his stomach. In two years these had 
grown large, and began causing him much pain. All the doctors 
of the country had physicked him, but none of them could make 
him well. The Sultan was approaching to death, when at that 
time Duda arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to cure the king with his physic. The royal physi- 
cians h(jaring this, laughed, saying, ' What wisdom has this 
Sindian, that he should say he was able to give medicine to the 
king?’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
this Sindian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultan hearing of this, called and received him with distinction, 
saying, he had suifored from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicine, but all without effect : but 
now that ho (the Sindian) had come, ho was in hopes that he 
might get well by his physic. Then Duda, stripping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when he saw that two snakes were 
in his stomach. Then removing the stick, he told the Sultan 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very bad disease. He added that if the Sultan would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died while under his 
care no blame should attach to him, that he would give him 
medicine. The Sultan at once wrote such a document, and 
putting his seal to it, gave it to Duda. Then Duda did not give 
the Sultan anything to eat for two days. On the third day, 
tying up his eyes, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrapping them up in bread, he gave one to the Sultan, who, 
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having swallowed it, he (Duda) saw a snake take it. When he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he pulled 
it up and brought it (mt. Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach. 
In about an hour the Sultan felt much relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Duda showed him the two snakes, when being very happy 
the Sultan said, 'Ask from mo what you wish.^ Then Duda 
said, ' I am a chief, Init by his superior strength Chanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I have 
come here. If the king will give mo a force, I will take my 
revenge on him.’ On hearing this the Sultan gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him. When 
this anny approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Chanar sat 
down in the fort, which being surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breaking down forts, and fighting commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the wind of 
victory struck the standards of the royal troops, and Chanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword. Those who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed. By taking this fort much 
wealth and property fell into the hands of those people. 

" When Duda, the son of Umar, sat on the throne of his 
father, this force returned to Ghazni. He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom. Afterwards, by this order, ' Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death. lie took the 
apparatus of his life to the living world.” 

[^End of the interpolated passages.^] 

After him a person named Armil ascended the throne. He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted with his violence, 
resolved to dethrone and slay him. Some men of the tribe of 
Samma had previously come from Kachh and had settled in Sind, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and 
in the morning a party of them entered into the house of Armil, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unar on the throne. 

Jam Tlnar^ son of Bdbiniya. 

Jam Unar with the assent of the nobles thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him. He led an expedition 
against Siwistan, then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings.^ Reaching the vicinity of Siwistan ho drew np his 
array in battle array ; Malik Ratan also came out of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came up to his assistance, and ho renewed 
the fight. Malik Rakin, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jam Unar cut off his head, llie fort of Siwistan then 
fell into Unar’s power. Malik Firoz and ’Ali Shah Turk were at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the folloudng effect. ‘^This boldness is unbecoming, so 
now prepare to meet tlie royal army, and make a brave stand.” 
These words took effect uj)on him, and he proceeded to Thari.^ He 
then fell ill and died after reigning three years and six months. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of Siwistan, ho was one night engaged drinking wine in a convivial 
party, when news was brouglit of a party of rebels having risen 
against him. He instantly sent against them Gahar, son of Tamachi, 
who was his mlcil. Gahar was di*unk when ho encountered them 
and was made prisoner. The enemy held him caj)tivc, and Jam 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer. 
This rankled in the breast of Gahar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contrived stratagem, from the clutches of his captors, he 
turned away from Jam Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar. 
There he had an interview with ’All Shah Turk, who in concert 
with Malik Ffroz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar in the fort of 
Bahrampur. Malik Firoz was left in command of the fort, and ’Ali 
Shah returned home. Three days afterwards Jam Unar’s followers 

^ [Motley has a note upon the varied spelling of this name, but Sir II. Elliot’s MS. 
specifies how the name is pointed, making it Unar,” which is the spelling most 
generally accepted.] 

* J^] ’ in wi. in 5.] 
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managed by craft and stratagem to kill both Gahar son of Tamachi 
and Malik FIroz. 

Jam Jiina son of Bah iniy a. 

After the death of Jam Unar, Juna, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. lie conceived the design of subduing all Sind. 
Showing great kindness and attention to his brethren and other 
relatives, ho appointed them to further his designs upon the country. 
These men crossed (the river) at the village of Talahti, and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar. 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
cliiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to Uch. 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar. 
and for some years reigned supremo over Sind. But at length 
Sultan ’Alau-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Multan. Ulugh Kluui then sent Taj Kafiiri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind, })ut before their arrival the Jam died of 
quinscy. ITe had reigned thirteen years. The forces of ’Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwistan. 

Jam TamdcM (and Jam Khairu-d din). 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles. The anny of ’Alau-d din after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and carried him witli his firmily prisoners to Dehli. There 
he had children.^ But the Samma tribe brought them to Thari, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the affairs of the 
State. After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamiichi, 
his son Malik Khairu-d dm, who, in infancy, had gone to Dehli with 
his father, returned to Sind and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultan Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Sind, and summoned Jam Khairu-d din to his presence. But 

1 [There appears to he some confusion here : MS. A, says> \^\ ^ j ^ 

omits the word ora', hut agrees in other respects. Malet’s translation says, 
“ where he remained in confinement.” The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
yfoxds farzanddnj children, and zindditj prison.] 
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tlie Jam liad endured the hardsliips of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply. Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Tiighlik Shah, died in 
the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. Aftev his death, Sultan Eiroz Shah 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and by hereditary right.^ 
Ho departed from Sin, a dependency of Siwistan, for his capital, Dehli ; 
and JamKluiiru-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back. The Sultan kept this fact in mind. After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khairu-d dm exerted liimself in administering 
justice and in improving the condition of the people. The following 
story is told of one of the remarkable incidents in the life of this 
benevolent prince. One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants an{l servants, and by chance discovered a (juantity of 
human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and looking at those decay- 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
On their hanging their heads and keeping silence, he said, “ These 
are the remains of iiijured men, and they cry for justice.” He im- 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of the facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones. The old man said, ‘‘Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Guzerat, was plundered 
and the travellers killed by such and sucli a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil.” As soon as he heard this the Jam directed 
the property to bo gathered together ; and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzerat requesting that it might bo distributed 
among the heirs of the slain. He then inflicted punishment on the 
murderers. Some years after this he died. 

Jam Bdhaniya, 

Jam Babaniya succeeded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of tlio nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultan Ffroz Shah having set his mind at rest about Hindustan 
and Guzerat, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind. Jam 
Babaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultan had 
been in the country three months, inundation, adverse winds, and 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginning of the rains, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerat. After the rains he returned to 

^ There is no mention of this in MS. J5. nor in Malet’s translation.] 
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Sind with a numerous army. A battle ensued, in whicli Jam 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Sind became 
subject to Sultan Ffroz. The Jam was carried off in the retinue of 
the Sultan, and after remaining for some time in attendance, he 
becxame the object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was reinstated in the government of Sind. There he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life. 

Jam Tamdchi 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,^ and carried on 
the government. He w'as fond of ease and enjopnent, and passed 
his days in indulgence and pleasure, ‘ After reigning thirteen years 
he died of the plague. 

• Jam SaMhu-d dhi. 

After the death of Jam Tamachi, Salahu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act wus a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He ac- 
coixlingly sent a force to punish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he marched against Kachh. Some obstinate figliting 
ensued, but in every encounter he was victorious, and he returned 
home in triumph with the spoils, to loolc after tlio aflairs of his 
army and people. He died after reigning eleven years and some 
months. 

Jam Nizdmu-d din, 

Nizaniu-d din succeeded Ms father Salahu-d din, with the con- 
currence of the nobles. He released his uncles^ Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahau-d dm, and Amar, who were in confinement for reasons 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district. He then left the 
affairs of the kingdom in tlio hands of the oflicials, and gave himself 
up night and day to pleasure and enjoyment. This neglect of his 
duty induced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the intention of seizing him. But he received information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Guzerat. In the morning, when the fact be- 

^ [MS. A. says, he ** succeeded on the death of his father, with the consent of his 
brother.^’] ^ MS. A, however, says, 
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came known, the uncles started in pursuit ; but at this junctoe, the 
chief men of the city, seeing the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jam ’Ali Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne. 
Jam Nizamu-d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into the desert 

Jam ^Ali Sher. 

Jam ’AH Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
moil and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and brave, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government. The countiy of Sind was brought into a due 
state of order, all tlie people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule. After a time ho devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about in moonlight nights. Sikandar, Karan, 
and Fath Khan, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’AH Sher’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So tliey set foiiih, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city. Hero 
they won over a party of the people of the city. On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the montli, ’AH Sher, according to his 
custom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the river. At midnight h^ 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him. The people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became known. Tlie 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jam ’AH Sher had reigned 
seven years. 

Jam Karan. 

After the murder of Jam ’All Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of Jdm Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in his aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed them in conciliatory terms. Dinner was 
served, and after its conclusion ho arose to retire to his chamhor 
when a party of men, who had been employed for the purpose, met 
him at the door of his room and cut him in pieces. Fath Khan, son 
of Sikandar, had been the prime mover in this murder, and so, with 
the assent of the soldiers and people, ho ascended the throne. 

Jam Fath Khan. 

Jam Fath Khan, on his Jiccession to the throne, confirmed all the 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of Shite. At that time Mirza Fir Miihaniniad, 
grandson of Sahib-kiran Amir Timur Gurgan, had been sent to 
Multan and had taken that town and the town of ITcli also. He 
stayed there for awhile and many of his horses died. Tlie Mirza’s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and in distress. Wlien Tirniir heard 
of this, he sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the service of 
the Mirza. Being thus reinforced, he made an athick upon tfie 
people bf Bhatti and Ahan,' who had rebelled, and gave them and 
their families to the winds of destruction. He then sent a person 
to Bhakkar and summoned all the chief men to his 2 >resencc. The 
officers of the king of Dehli being unable to withstand him, fled by 
way of Jesalmir. One of the inhabitants of Bhakkar, Saiyid Abii-l 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet the 
Mirza, and offering his devotions to the Chief of the proj)hets, he 
besought his intercession in his midniglit prayers. It is said that 
one night the Chief of the prophets apj)eared to Mirza Fir Muliam- 
mad in a dream and spoke to him of Saiyid Abii-l L’ais, saying, 

This is my son, show him honour and respect, and abstain from 
molesting him.’' The Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in exj)cctation of seeing the friend of his dream. The Saiyid then 
arrived while the Mirza was seated in his court with the nobles 
around him. When his eye fell upon the Saiyid he recognized him, 
and arose to give him a proper reception. He embraced him and 
seated him by his side with great honour and reverence. The nobles 
then made enquiry about the Saiyid, and tlie Mirza related, to them 
his dream. On that day he gave the Saiyid a horse and some pre- 

^ [“ Aman*^ in 2?.] 
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bents, and allowed lihn to depaii. He also conferred upon him the 
pargana of Alor in hi’dm. After Timur had captured Hehli, Mirza 
Tir JMuhammiul departed thither. In the days of the succeeding 
kings of Hehli, Multan came under the authority of the Langahs 
and the whole of Sind remained subject to its own kings. Jam 
Fatli Kluin was celebrated for his courage and generosity. lie 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death. 

Jd/H Ttighlik^ son of Sikandar. 

AVIien Jam Fath Khan was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
(md approaching, three days before his decease he j)biced his brother 
Tughlik Shah upon the throne, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and giving to him the title of Jam Tughlik. Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistan and 
the fort of Bhakkar. Ho spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise. When tho Buluchis raised disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inllicted punishment on 
their chiefs. He reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jam Sikamlar. 

J am Sikandar succeeded his father, but he was young in years ; 
and the rulers of Siwistan and Bhakkar, attending only to their ovm 
interests, refused obedience to him, and (piaiTcllcd with each other. 
Jam Silcandar left Tliatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar ; but 
when he reached Kasrpiir, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlain in the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Tliatta, 
and calling himself Jam Mubarak, seized upon the throne. But the 
people did not support him, and his authority lasted only three 
days ,* for tin* nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar. 
Wlicn tho news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Tliatta. After a year and a-half he died. 

Jam Rdi Dan} 

On the sixth of Jumada-1 awwal, in the year 858 A.n., (May 
14:54: A.n.), Jam Kaf Dan came forth. During the reign of the 
Jam Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed connec- 

' [Tlic name appears to be written optionally as or MSS.] 
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tions with the peoj)le of that country. Ho had inaintaiiied a 
considerable body of tried men, to whom ho paid great atten- 
tion, and tc> whom he used to give fine liorses and other suitable 
presents. Iliese men looked upon him as a wise and superior 
man, and dt^voted themsedves to him with great sincerity. When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with liis entire 
force to Tliatta, and there assembling the people, lie addressed 
them to the eflect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that ho Avanted to secure the property of the IMusulmans, and to 
accomplish their wislies. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, Imt they should raise some fitting person to tlint dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the higli ofiice, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne. In the course 
of one year and a-half he brought the whole of Sind under his ride 
from the sea to the village of Kajariki and Kandharak,^ which are 
on the boundaries of Matlnla and Ubawar. When he had reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty enteiod the liead of 
Jam Sanjar, one of his attendants. lie induced other of the attend- 
dauts and followers to join him in his plot ; and one day when Jam 
Ilai Han was drinking wine in private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. 'Iliree days after drinking 
thereof he died.^ 

' [So in MS. 7?. MS. A. gives the first name as “ Khjar,” and omits the second- 
Malot’s translation reads Kajur MuUee and Khoondee.”] 

* [Both our MSS.Jimnh thus^ hut MaleVs translation adds the following It is 
also written by some that a man, a fakir^ one of judgment, who was considered in 
those days as a saint at Thatta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the Jam, 
who always treated him with great respect, seating him on his own scat, and what- 
ever this faJdr said the Jhm agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the wazirs and 
nobles said to the JCvm, A.sk tliat fakir to whom you give so much honour what God 
is like, and what is Ilis description ? When the Jhm heard this, ho placed it in his 
heart. Four days afterwards, when the darwesh came to the assembly, the J hm did 
not pay him the usual attention. The fakir undei-stood that there was something in 
this? The Jfim then asked him, Wliat is God like, and what description docs lie 
bear ? The fakir replied, ‘ The description of God is this, that three days hence He 
will destroy you by means of a horse, sixteen kos from this, and He will place Jam 
Sanjar on your seat.* The third day after this the Jam went to hunt, not hearing in 
mind what the fakir had said. By chance he galloped his horse, when he fell, and 
his foot remaining in the stirrup, at the distance of sixteen kos from Thatta, his life 
was given to God.”] 
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Jdyn Sanjar. 

Jam Sanjar was a liandsomo young man, and many persons being 
fascinated by bis beauty, served him without stipend. It is related 
that before he came to the throne ho was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesh. One night Sanjar went to visit the darwesh^ 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days. The darwesh 
replied, “Thou shalt be king for eight years.” When Jam llaf Dan 
died, the nobles agreed in raising Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivering over to him the reins of government. Tlirough the 
prayers of the darwesh ho thus became king without any strife or 
oj>position, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience. In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour than it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the j)eoplo lived in great comfoit and satisfaction. He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darwcslies* 
Every Friday ho dispensed largo sums in charity among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon meritorious 
persons. It is related that before his time the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial officers badly. When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a Mzi in Bhakkar, who had been appointed to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary. Finding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact something from the suitors in his courts. 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the kdzi to 
his presence, and told him that he had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants. He acknowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before ho had an opportunity. 
The Jam could not help smiling at this, so the hazi went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his children at homo went 
without breakfast and supper. The Jdm made the hdzi some hand- 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him. He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appointed for all officers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to maintain 
themselves in comfort. When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam Nlzdmu^d dhiy also called Jmn Nanda. 

Nizamii-d diii succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25tli Rabiu-1 awwal, 
in the year 8GG (December, 14G1 a.b.). All men — the learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants — agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty. It is recorded 
that at tlie outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time in colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. Ilis life was pure 
and religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues. In the early part of his reigni, ho proceeded with a 
force to Bhakkar and staid there for a year engaged in suppressing 
the highway robbers. He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of provisions, and appointed as governor one of his dependants, 
Dilshad by name, who had served him while at college. The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied liimself in rcs 2 >ect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Tliatta. There he 
reigned supreme for forty-eight years, and dining this jieriod, learned 
men and pious men and fakirs passed a haj^py time, and the soldiery 
and the j^oasantry were in easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d din 
was cotomporary with Sultan Husain Langah, the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendly terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending jD^csents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d din used 
to visit his stables eveiy week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, “My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the lailcrs are 
Musulmans — do you also pray that I may not go out against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come u}) against 
me, lest the blood of innocent Musulmans should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” in his days 
Musulman discipline was widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble in the mosques, for small and groat used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saying them in 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sorry 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days in 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of Jam 
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Ni74amxi-d din, the anny of Shall Beg came from Kandahar and 
attacked the villages of Lakri, Chanduka and Sindicha. The Jam 
sent a large force to repel this attack of the IVIoghals, and it advanced 
as far as Dara-karib, commonly kno-wn by the name of Jalugar. A 
battle ensued in which the brother of Shah Beg was slain, and 
his army defeated. The remnant fled towards Kandalnir, and no 
further attack was made upon Sind during the life of Nizamn-d din. 
The Jam spent much of his time in discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day. Maulana 
Jalalii-ddin Muhammad Biwani formed the project of leaving Shiraz 
and going to Sind ; so he sent Shamslm-d dm and Mir Mu’ hi, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, in order to get permission for taking up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allottetl some suitable 
houses, and provided the ineans for liis maintenance : he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the oxpences of the 
journey, but the Maulana died before they returned. Mir Shanishu-d 
din and IMir IMu’in were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they Cixme back to Thatta and settled there. 
Some time «aftor this Jam Ni’zamu-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Sind fell into disorder. 

Jam Firoz, 

Upon the death of Nizamu-d dm, his son Jam Firoz was of tender 
age. So Jam Salahu-d dhi, one of the late Jmii’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown; 
but l)ary<a Khan and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Nizamu-d din who were high in dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jdm Firoz on the throne in succession to his father. 
Salahu-d din finding that he could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to Guzerat to lay his case before Sultan Muzaffar. 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Salahu-d din’s uncle, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him. Jam Firoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He spent most of his time in the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of tlie Jam treated the people of the city with violence, 
and when Darya Khan forbade them they treated him with scorn. 
Tlie Khan, tliercforo, retired to his jagir in the village of Kalian. 
In those days Makhdum ’Abdud’AzIz Abhari and his two sons, 
Maulana Asilu-d din and Manlaiui Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that village of Kalian and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge. Tlie cause of their coming from 
Hirat was the rebellion of Shah Isma’il in the year DIS A.ir. (1512 
A.n.). The above-named IMauhina was well read in all the sciences, 
and he liad excellent books upon every lirancli of learning. lie 
compiled a commentary on the Mishkat (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library of MasiuD 
and passages arc commonly written as marginal notes in books. He 
died in this village of Kalian, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgrimage. Jam Firoz continued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of ruin, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Salahu-d dm to inform him how matters stood ; 
that Firoz was generally drunk ; that Darya Khan, the groat sup- 
porter of the government, had retired to Kalian, and that the moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately. Salahu-d din showed 
the lettei* of the men of Thatta to Sulhin Muzaffar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place. Making forced marches ho soon 
arrived there, and crossing the river entered the city. Jam Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side. SaLihu-d din then ascended the throne. He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Firoz, and demanded their wealth. 
The motlier of Jam Firoz- took him to Darya Khan, at Kahan, 
where he asked forgiveness for. his errors ; and the Khan remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and -when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistaii were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Firoz. The Buluchis and other tribes also mustered. 
Darya Khan placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Salahu-d din. This prince wished to go out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but his wazir Hiiji deemed it advisable that the 

2 [MS. B. and Malefs translation agree that the Jiim was taken hy his mother. 
MS. A. however, says that he took his mother to Darya. Khan.] 
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Jam should stay in the city while he led the warrelephants against 
the enemy ; so the Jam stayed at home and the wazir went to the 
fray. When the armies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slain on both sides, but at length the troops of Daryd 
Khan were defeated and put to flight, Haji wazir then sat down 
to wite a despatch to Sahihu-d din infonning him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem liimsclf secure. Night 
came on and the wazir was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Darya 
Khan’s men. As soon as Darya Khan had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another in tlie name of PTaji wazir, to tliis effect : 
— “ Your army has been defeated, and the enemy is overpowering ; 
you must leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay, — we 
will meet again in the village of Chachgan.” As soon as this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Eamzan, Salahu-d din depaiied 
without breaking his fast, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
reached him. Pie had reigned eight months. Wlicn lie met his 
wazir, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why he had come there. The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Plaji exclaimed that he liad not written it. At 
length they duscovered that it was the crafty work of Darya Khan, 
and were sorely annoyed, — ^but when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless. Daryd Khan pursued them some stages. He then 
brought back Jam Piroz and entered Thatta on the day of the 'Lhi-l 
Jitr (at the close of the Ramzan) and going to the ^idgdli they offered 
up their prayers. After this. Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years,' until the end of the year 916^ a.h. (1511 a.d.), when Shah 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind. 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places. 
I have never met with any written account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summary. If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

1 [So in both MSS., but Malet’s translatioii has “ 926"' (1620 a,d.). which is 
correct.] 
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Book III. 

The Wonders of Siivi. 

o o o o o o o 

The fort of Siwi, wliicli is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a kind which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that neighbourhood. 

In Kor-zam£n and Chhatur, which are districts of Sfwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the boles. If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene. 

The little river which runs by Siwi rises apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who drinks the water of it fall? 
sick. JMany men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inhabitants who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by Sultan Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped. In 
the time of Akbar, a flood came and purged the sources of the river 
from the sulphur, since which time the sickness has been less. 
Tliis river runs fifty hos beyond Siwf, collecting at Sarwah, where 
it is used in irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows into the lake of Manchhur, which is near Siwist^n. 

On that lake also there are many snakes^ very long and thin, the 
bites of which few survive. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites. I myself, 
when I was there looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, I was 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In the plain of Siwi there were formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but aU is now waste ; the hot wind (simoom) blows 

1 [*< Mar*' The description seems perhaps more applicable to leeches,'] 
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there. Between Siwi, Behra, and Kasmur,^ there is a tract of land 
called Bargan, which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Irak. 
The young colts are made to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Kaharf, so called from the tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjava, which is a district of Sfwf, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a largo extent of ground. Bishos are found in it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot bo got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to roach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the eaiih recedes. 

The hills of Situr and the river i^bkashfda run in a sort of semi- 
circle from Siwi to Ganjava.® Between these i^laces there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandahar runs. Its length from tho 
river to Siwi is a hundred Icos^ and its breadth sixty. In summer 
tho hot wind blows over this track for four months. 

The Wonders of Kandahar . . 
o <1 o o 

At the hill called Sibuda® tho rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess called Peshtak was cut by order of the Emperor Babar. 
Eighty* stone-masons were employed nine years in its completion. 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields. In spring many people 
resort there, but it is dilficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess arc inscribed the names of Babar Badshah, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mirza Kamran, Mirza ’Askari, and Mirza 
Hindal. As liis majesty Humdydn had never visited the spot, his 
name was not included in that inscription. Of all his dominions 

' [This name is so written by Malet. One MS, writes it “ Master,*’ the other is 
illegible.] 

* [Tho MSS. differ here and the meaning is somewhat doubtfhl.] 

3 [So in MS. A* The other MS. has “Sarmdr,** and Malet ** Sfpdza.’*] 
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Kandahar was the only place mentioned.^ When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscribe his name there, as well 
as that of Ids august son (Akbar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandahar and Kabul. I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and engravers from Bhakkar, and had the names 
of these kings engraved, with those of their dej)ondent cities and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar Lahari, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dekhin, without any omission. It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which indeed excited great admiration. Below 
the hills tliere is a cavern not far off. It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Bfiba Ilasaii Abdal brought out the golden 
brick. Tlie distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, mukhltsa is found, which is an 
antidote against snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else in that country. On that hill also there is a fii’e temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unbunit bricks, each two 
yards long and Inroad, and one span thick. The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustained no injury. 

In Kandahar there used to be plague’* and sickness eveuy year, 
till Shah Tahmasp directed Sultan Husain Mirza, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which the people use for drinking. Since that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out with great intensity ; blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. When I went there, in the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assishince, it was at its height, and 
in the year 1007 n. (1598 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease. 

With the Hazara tribes near Kandahar, it is not the practice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, ^ 

nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. Among 
the saints buried near Kandahar may be mentioned ^ ^ 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawar. After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, he accompanied Mfrza Shah Eukh, son 

1 [A negative seems to be required here. If supplied, the sentence will read, 

Kandahhr was not even mentioned as forming part of his dominions.**] 

2 [« Wabd '* ; also used to designate Cholera.] 
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of SiUiib-Kiran (Timur) to Hindustan. On his return he spent some 
years in Langar Kandahar, and died there. His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Argliandab, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big, low and high-bora, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book IV. 

Account of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 

officers of the Emperor Akhar after the death of Sultan Mahmud 

Khan, 

I have before related how Kisu Khan came to Bhakkar on tlie 
12th Jumada-1 awwal 982 Hijri (August 1574) bringing with him 
an imperial farman, in wliich he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Muliib *Ali Khan and Mujaliid Khan, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Baki Tarkhan prisoner. 

At that time Mujdhid Khan was in the country of Ganjava, but 
when he heard of Kisu Khan’s arrival at Bhakkar, he hastened to 
meet him there. But before he arrived Kisu Khdn sought to clear 
out the fort of Sakhar.^ Mujahid Khan’s men procrastinated, but 
Kisu Khan disapproving of this, sent off a force to Sakhar. Wakil 
Khan who was the representative of Mujahid Khan, fouglit upon 
the wall which Mujahid Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Three 
days after the fight, Mujahid Khan arrived and took away his men 
to Lohari. Sakhar then reverted entirely into the power of Kisii 
Khan, but towards Lohari the pargana of Bhakkar was in the pos- 
session of Muhib ’Ali Khan and Mujahid Khan.® The men who 
had assembled (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghun people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, where Kisu Khan had them put to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shah Baba, son of Jan Baba Turkhan. Kisu 

^ [MS. R. says Bhakkar.”] 

® [So according to MS. A, ; a whole line is omitted from £, by mistake of the 
copyist. Malet says “ Miihib 'Ali and Mujahid Kh^in held Rori and Tiggar.”] 
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Khan was a severe harsh-tempered man, and one day Barji Tawaji 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court. 

Two months afterwards, Mujahid Khan went up against Thatta, 
leaving Muhib ’Ah' Khan in charge of their families. He halted for 
a few days at the town of Eanipur in order to outfit his force. Kisu 
Khan, at the instigation of the men of Bhakkar, sent an army against 
Lohari. On Friday, the 2nd of Eamzan 982 a.ii. (December 1574), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the river. 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Lohari, and the other he embarked in ghrdhs and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards the shrine of Khwaja Khizr. Muhib 
’All Khan’s men mounted and went towards the ^id-gah. Kisn 
Khan’s followers arrived in their ghrdba and set fire to Mujahid 
Khan’s boats, and when the flames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes. At this time Kisu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets* into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’All Khdn then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhakkar liow entered the city and 2 >illaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’Ali Khan 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’Ali Khan he returned by forced marches to Lohari, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kisu Khan.* The latter estab- 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great injustice- 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and in the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a.h. (April 1575) Muhammad Tahir 
Khan, son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-1 Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khdn and Mirza Muhammad Sultan arrived at the town 
of Lohari, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn con- 
ferring the jdgir of Bhakkar (on Tarsun Khan). Kisu Khan was 
at first inclined to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

' [MukJcahde dttshJ] 

* [The MSS. differ slightly here, and the text is not clear, hut the meaning appears 
to be as rendered.] 
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satyids, who sent some priests and a party of men to the three 
sarddrs to give them counsel. The mrddrg detained them all, and 
desired them to write a true statement of atfairs and send it to 
the Emperor. The priests begged to be excused, but said they 
would write if both parties were present. The sarddrs replied that 
Kisu Khan’s agents were present, and that if the priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would be given 
them. The priests then entered upon the business. ^ As soon as 
Kisu Khan' heard this he was alarmed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that the forthcoming memorial would be ruinous 
to him. He therefore sent to say that he would give up the fort, 
and that they need not w'rite. Tlie Khans sent wrord back that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready. If he 
did not surrender the fori the letter should be sent to the Emperor 
— so Kisu Khan having no other remedy, conducted the Khans into 
the fort. 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Kisu Khan, in 
concert with the brethren of Tarsiin Muhammad Khan, the saiyids, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houses, 
and effects of Sultan Mahmiid Khan, and send a detailed account 
thereof to tlie Court, In obedience to the Eoyal orders, the people 
of Sultan Mahmud’s harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 
wife, sister of Jahan Khan, 'was sent to Lahore. At the same time, 
Khwaja Sarai, Eai Singh Darbari, and Banwali Das Navisinda 
anived for the purpose of settling the affairs of the treasure and 
of the people of the harem of Sultan Mahmud. Having afterwards 
looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 
return by way of Nagor in the beginning of Itajab of the year above- 
named. 

When Tarsun Muhammad Khan received permission to depart 
from the Court, some of the nobles objected that it w^as impolitic to 
place the children of Saifu-l Mulk on the borders of the country, so 
he was appointed governor of A'gra and a change was made in 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwali Das was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs. Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was dignified with the office of Mir-i ’adl 
(Chief Justice), with a mansah of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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Efhakkat. On the llth of Ramzan of the year above-mentionech 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and the ministers of religion and the 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect. He 
then gave 50,000 highas of land to the saiyids, learned men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one. The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during his administiution. In 
the early part of his rule he sent a force against the Mankinjas 
of the district of Gagri who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
officers. He acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters, for he fixed by measurement a payment of five mans per 
higha upon all lands alike, and the revenue ofiicers, wliom he ap- 
pointed, dealt harshly with the cultivators. Tlie troops of the 
Mir4 ’adl arrived at a small fort between Gambaz and Bajran. The 
Mankinjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed. There was a well in the fort into whic^h 
the graceless wretclies threw the bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth. The Mtr4 ^adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwi, to take vengeance. 
After a short opposition, the Mankinjas left their homo and took 
to flight. Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, the Mir-{ ^adVs son, who commanded 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time after this the 3liT-i ’adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh’aban, 
984 A.H. (October 1576). 

After his death, the Emperor a])pointed his son, Abii-l Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar. In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of Gagri, and after- 
wards caused two or tliree of them to bo trampled to death by 
elephants. On the 9th of Zi’-l hijja 985 A.n. (Feb. 1578) I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar. He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of the 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. Tlie governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. 1/VTien they reached the 
royal, presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would be killed. And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men ; he also dealt niggardly with the troops ; so on the 10th 
Kabi’u-1 awwal 986 a.h. (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience. 

After the death of I’timad Khan the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in jdgir to Eath Khan Bahadur, Baja Parmanand and 
Eaja Todar Mal.^ In the month of Kajab of the same year, the 
Khan and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses* 
sion of their respective portions. Two years afterwards Parmanand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The Darijas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Madhu Das, and assembled in the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men were slain on both sides. At length some turbulent fellows 
joined in the attack, so Fath Khan sent his own men to put them 
down. The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed. Fath 
Khan then went to Court, where he was received with great favour. 
His mansah was increased, and the jdgir of Parmanand was assigned 
to him. Fath Khan was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, but ho dealt kindly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence. He had a vukil named Shahab 
Khan, a zaminddr of Samana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothing of business. At the instigation of one Farid he attacked the 
people of KhAn Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Kin-kot, 
which was in the hands of Ibrahim Nahar. A great battle followed, 
in which Fath Khan’s fine men were slain. Shahab Klian also fell 
with all his brothers. When intelligence of this reached the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Fath Khan’s jdgir and assigned it 
to Nawwab Muhammad Sadik Khan together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta. He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12th 
Rabi’u-l awwal 994 a.h. (Feb. 1586). The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them aU with honour and respect. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar setting its affairs in order, but 
in Zi-1 hijja of the same year, he marched against Siwistan. Before 

^ [MS. R. makes no mention of the last, and spefdcs of ** the two’' grantees.] 
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going on this expedition he fought with the men of Mirza Jani 
Beg, many of whom were killed. The breeze of victory thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad Sadik. He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition. Meanwhile Subhan ’All Arghun, who 
was in command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the river, and had furnished it with munitions of war. He had 
also collected many ghrdhs and boats there. When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his ghrdhs and gave battle ; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded. Twelve ghrdhs also fell into the hands 
of the victors. Greatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan. His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which carried away the gate in front of the fort. In- 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and maintaining a fire from their cannons 
and guns {top o tufang). The party on the top of the gateway which 
had been blown into the air fell to the ground uninjured. Mfrza Jani 
Beg had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Siwan. In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress. When he came opposite 
the Lakki hills, the ghrdhs of Mirza Jani opened fire upon him. 
They continued fighting for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived stating that Mirza Jdni Beg had sent suitable tribute to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
Sadik therefore returned to Bhakkar, and after a short interval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgir tv^as taken from 
him. In the two Jeharif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sadik held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and famine ensued. 
Many men emigrated in various directions. The Samijas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the river and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Eabi’u-s sani, 996 a.h. (Feb. 1588), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Eahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place. This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land again became fruitful. 
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When Isnia’il Kuli Khan left Multan and went to the Court, the 
jdgir was taken from him and granted to Shiroya Sultan. In the 
beginning of Muharram 997 a.h. (Nov, 1588), he came to Bhakkar. 
He was addicted to wine, and left the management of his affairs in 
the hands of his purchased slaves. Night and day he was engaged 
in riot and debaucheiy, and but seldom sat in public court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him. The pensions and allow- 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one period Shaikh Sangi 
received charge of the revenue and State business, and for a time ho 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and business.^ 
Tie sent his son Muhammad Husain Bog to subdue Siwi, but the 
Afghans assembled and fiercely opx^osed him. His advanced guard 
was composed of Buhichis^ who fled at the first attack. Tlie main 
body was then assaulted. Many were sLain and many taken pri- 
soners. The rest were broken and put to flight, but the weather 
was hot, and large numbers died of thirst in the mirage. Those who 
escaped alive were a long time before they recovered. Tlie wails 
occasioned by the violence and tyranny of Sliiroya at length ascended 
to heaven, from whence the glad tidings of his removal came to tho 
people of Bhakkar. They escaped from his malignity and once 
more lived in peace, for Muhammad Sadik Khan again received the 
jdgir. 

On the second of Eabru-1 awwal 998 a.h. (December, 1589) 
Mirza Muhammad Zahid, son of Muhammad Sadik, came to Bhakkar. 
He treated the people with kindness and poured tho balm of justice 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny. He was good-looking and good- 
natured, and he associated with learned and excellent men. He 
restored the pensions and allowances in accordance with the grants 
made by his father, and put a stop to oppression. Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sadik’s vdkiL Ho was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent in all business. The people were 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building. But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that year ; notwith- 
standing the care of the government, evil days ensued, and it was 

^ [A doubtful passage. The two MSS. do not agree.] 
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impossible to collect the taxes. A scarcity of food again occurred. 
About this time His Majesty the Emperor had to make a public ex- 
ample. When the Eoyal Court was removed to Lahore, Mirza Jani 
Beg, in imitation of Mi'rza Shah Husain, renounced his obedience, 
and pretended to independence. The Khan-i Khanan was accord- 
ingly sent to take Thatta and bring the Baluchis under control. He 
reached the place in the montli of Shawwal of the year aforesaid, 
between the autumnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order. At that time, I, the author of tliis history, pro- 
ceeded from Ahmadabad in Guzerat to the Imperial Court. By 
good fortune my mother had sent some little curiosities, which I 
])resonted to his Majesty. Tliereupon he enquired with great con- 
descension liow many years I had been absent from my mother. I 
replied that it wtis twenty years. He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to visit my mother, and afterwards retuim to 
my duty. He furtlior ordered the grant of a jdgtr to me. Tliere- 
upon, Muhammad Sadik came to my aid, and said that as I was 
going to Bliakkar, it would be very pleasant to have my jdgir 
there. His Maj'esty said tliat Bhakkar had been granted in jdgir to 
the Nawwab Khan-i Khanan. The latter was present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make mo a grant in Bhakkar 
he would assign it over to me, but if so he hoped to receive an 
e(piivalent elsewhere. The Royal command was then given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and the officials assigned to me tlie parganas of 
Durbela, G«igrf and Chanduka. After this was arranged, His Majesty 
in his great kindness and consideration gave me a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, and as he dismissed me he quoted the line — 

Sit not down, but travel, for it is very sweet.** 

On the 14th ^ Safar, 999 a.h. (Nov., 1590), I reached Bhakkar, 
where the Khan-i Khanan had arrived before mo. The weather was 
hot and the river high, so he stayed some days there; but when the 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed me with Bahadur Khan, Mulla 
Mahmudi, and some others. We went to Sihwan, and the Khan-i 
Khanan followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihwan 
closed the gates of their fort. The Khan-i Khanan then consulted 

[12th in MS. A.] 
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with his nobles as to whether it was better to inarch against Mfrza 
Jani Beg in Tliatta at once, or to stop and take Sihwan before pro- 
ceeding. They all agreed that as Sihwan was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. Having so determined, the river 
was crossed, batteries {morcha) were raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the river.^ But intelligence 
came that Nawwab Jani Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 

and was advancing against us. So the siege was raised and our 

2 

forces turned to oppose him. Jani Beg then threw up a sort of fort 
on the bank of the river at the village of Lohari above Nasrpur, 
and there strengthened his position. When the Khan-i Khanan 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jani Beg sent 120 
armed ghrdhs and many boats under the command of Khusru Khan 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
river, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Khan-i 
Khanan. To meet them our forces advanced a little on the bank 
of the river, where we raised some sand- works covering five or six 
jarihs of ground. Muhammad Mukim Khan Bakhshi, ’All Mardan 
Khan, Murid Khan Sarmadi, and the writer of this history, with 
several other noblemen, were appointed to that humble fortification.® 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdhs came up they must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, because just in 
front of it there was a large sand-bank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Muhammad Mukim was sent 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side. In the afternoon the ghrdhs came up, when 
they perceived that on one side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced the opening of the fight. 
In the course of the night the Khan-i Khanan sent a party over to 
the opposite side. The force which Jani Beg had appointed for the 


* [The text says .tS- U aIL* The word jpa'y-rf5 commonly 

means “ a ford.**] •' v * T > 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it bad been well secured, and their 
efforts were vain. In the morning, the gJirdhs came up in front of 
the camp. The guns in our fortification were pointed too high, so 
that the balls passed over the ghrdbs and fell among our friends on 
the other side, killing several of them. The muzzles of the guns 
were then depressed, so that the balls passed through the gJirdhs on 
our side of the river, and then touching the water rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats (kisliti) killing a number of men.^ But 
they were prepared for this — for in each glirdb there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. The fight was carried on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day. On one side was the 
fort and army of the Khan-i Khanan, on the other the sandbank, and 
the ghrdbs must pass between them against a strong current. The 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 
killed by the guns. Tliey then saw that they could not pass the 
fort, and that they were losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat. The Khan-i Khanan’s boats followed in pursuit and the 
army harassed them from the shore. Khusru Khan acted judi- 
ciously : keeping his own ghrdbs in the rear he sent others in pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firingi 
fighting men on board fell into his hands. The royal ghrdb had 
accompanied the ghrdb of Khusru Khan and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazine of the royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other vessels 
which happened to be near, but a largo proportion was killed. Still 
a great victory was won. 

Next day we marched against the fort of Janf Beg in which he 
had fortified himself. There were some little sand-hills (chihla^) 
around, and the place seemed difficult to take. When we tried to 
invest the place, the Khan-i Khanan and his officers found the work 
impracticable. One night we made a general assault upon the place 
on every side, but it was too strong and we gained nothing. It 
was then determined by the Khan-i Khanan that he would pro- 

1 [The MSS. differ, and the whole passage is not very intelligible.] 

* [This is the same word, variously written, and In a 

previous passage it has been rendered “sand-bank.*’ It is perhaps allied to the 
Hindiistkni chihld, “ mud/*] 
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ceed with a force to Sihwaii and take possession of the country of 
Thatta, — ^that another force should go to Badm and Fath-bagh, and 
that Shah Beg Khan should march to besiege Shah-garh, a place that 
had been built by Shah Kasim Arghun. The Klian-i Klianan accord- 
ingly proceeded to Thatta, another force went against Badin, Fath 
Khan and J un, and Shah Beg besieged Shah-garh. Saiyid Bahaii-d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of the Khaii-i Khanan, 
went to Siwan, whore many of the defenders were killed. When 
the garrison found that matters were going hard with them they 
wrote to Jani Beg that unless he came to their aid, the place must 
be lost. Upon learning this the Mfrza marched with great 
alacrity to Siwan. When he had reached a point about twenty 
kos from us, we received intelligence of his advance. We held a 
council, and detennined to fight him ; so we raised the siege and 
marched to oppose his advance- When the Khan-i Khanan heard 
this he sent Muhammad Khan Niyazi and some other of his officers 
with reinforcements for us. We were near the Lakki hills when they 
joined us, and our united force then amounted to 1200 horse. Jani Beg 
was advancing tlirough the liills with 10,000 horse, together with a 
numerous body of infantry and archers, and he had ghrdhs and 
cannon coming up the river. When he was six or seven kos distant, 
our leaders perceived that if wo remained where we were, wo might 
be attacked on every side. Jani Beg might athick us from the hills, 
the ghrdhs from the river, and the men of Sihwan from the rear, so 
that we should be in a critical position. Wo therefore resolved to 
march on and meet him, and our forces were accordingly set in 
motion. Jani Beg received intelligence of our movement through 
his spies, but could not credit it, for he asked what our numbers 
could be, and what must be our presumption to venture on such a 
step. But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
ho instantly proceeded to set his army in array. It was noon when 
the contending forces met. When our van-guard became engaged, 
some of the men took flight and fled. The enemy pursued, and 
coming up with our main body the battle became general. Three 
or four fierce charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated. Jani* Beg stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
seeing that all was over, he also fled. The enemy lost many men in 
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killed and prisoners. Jani Beg retreated to Unarpur,' twenty kos 
from the battle-field, where ho raised a small fort and strengthened 
his position. We besieged the place, and after some days the 
Khan-i Khanan arrived in person. The batteries were pushed for- 
ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
wore killed. Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth. Jani Bog was then 
reduced to despair, and offered terms. Ilis proposal was to give 
over to us thirty ghrdhs and the fort of Sihwan, He liimsolf would 
return to Tliatta l)ut would meet us again afterwards. The Khan-i 
Khanan consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that Janx 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should be made 
with him — it was a mere question of a day or two — and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta ho would probably change his mind. 
The Khan-i Khiinan observed that if wo assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slain, and that the wives and families 
of the garrison would fall into our hands and might be treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would accept the terms, and would 
further obtain a mansah of 5000 from the Emperor for Janf Beg. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jam Beg 
then came into our lines, the terms were settled, the ghrdhs were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, and Janf Beg himself set out for Thatta. The Khan-i 
Khanan stayed in the village of Sann during the inundations, but in 
the winter he departed for Thatta. When we approached Fath-b%h 
Janf Beg came forward to meet m, and there was an intei-view and 
friendly intercourse between the two chiefs. Leavmg Janf Beg at 
this place the Khdn-i Khanan proceeded to Thatta, and there ho 
distributed among his officers and soldiers all the effects (hasdt) he 
had with him. He next went to Lahorf-bandar, where he gazed 
upon the sea {ddryde shor). When he departed from this place he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
had arrived directing him to bring Jani Beg to Court, — ^in conse- 
quence of this he started off, taking Janf Beg with him, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence. Eveiy kindness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jani Beg througli the friendly 
* [** Amarpur” in MS. BJ] 
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Btatements of the Khan-i Khanan. The country of Thatta was 
graciously restored to him, and he was received into the royal ser* 
vice with a mansah of 5000. Still further favour was shown him, 
and Khusru Khan was named to be his son-in-law. 

When His Majesty set out for the Dekhin,' intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim, on the 2Sth Eajab 
Mirza Jani Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Nawwab Allarii, the country of Thatta was granted to Mirza Ghazi 
Beg, son of the deceased Mirza. 

* [It 18 at this point in MS. R. that there comes in abruptly the passage relating 
to D 6 da, upon which some remarks have been made in page 216 .] 
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V. 

TA'UrKH-I TAHIRf. 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tahir Muhammad 
Nasy&ni, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta. The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former family. Tahir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Shdh 
Muhammad Il^g ’Adil Khan, son of Shdh 'Adil Khan 
Arghiin, governor of Kandahar. The Tulifatu-l kirdm (p, 74), 
styles Sh4h Beg a Tarkhan, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the TdHkh-i Tdhiri was dedicated. 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with tho most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work.^ We learn that in 1015 h. (1606 a.d.), 
when Kandahar was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. Ho placed himself under Maul^na Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa'di, J ami, Khakdni, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Sh&h, and his son Daud 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Humdyun, in his flight from Shir Shdh, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 

district of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 

» 

i See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167, 224, 228, of the MS. 
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restored to his throne. At tho instigation of Mahmud Kh&n, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudicious zeal ; one being sewn up in a hide and thrown into 
the river from the battlements of Bhakkar; the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stuffed with straw, to Mirza Shah Hasan 
Arghiin. The family fled to Ahmadabad in Guzerdt. The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirza J ani Beg ordered Thatta to be fired on the approach of 
the imperial army. The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work he calls ^Umar Shah by the title of Jdm^ from which we 
may presume that he was a Samma. Daiid, ’Umar’s son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that Jdm Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
IS spoken of as one of tho Chiefs of Kach. * 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquiries he made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt with the periods of history which he had undertaken to 
write. There might, perhaps, have been some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant. This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must be derived from some 
written source, though he does not choose to declare what it was. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’suiii Bhakkari, and is, perhaps, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extent, for in describ- 
ing the same events, our author is fuller, and Ins credulity induces 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the other rejects. 
His later history, in which he is very copious, is derived not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes which h© describes, but from other eye-witnesses, as well 
as his own observations. His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Kanda- 
hkv and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Multdn and 
Lahore ; so that, for a Sindian, we may consider him what 
Froissart calls a ‘‘ well-travelled knight.” 
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The TdriJch-i TdUrl was completed in 1030 h. (1621 a.d.), in 
the fortieth year of the author’s age. Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitious. We are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters (tahka)^ but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Sumra dynasty. The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty. The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Arghuns. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkh&ns — so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their affairs down to the 
latest period, when Mirzd Ghazi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
in 1021 H. (1612 a.d.), and the power of the Tarkhans was brought 
to a close oven as Jdgirdars — a title they were suffered to retain 
after their entire loss of independance under Mirza J anl Beg, W e 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even tlie later cliapters are very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
Arghuns and Tarkhans. Where dates are inserted they are not 
always correct. 

' Besides the present history, it would appear from one of the 
Extracts given below, tliat the author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Sind. The name of Nasyaiu^” is 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the Tuhfatu-l 
kirdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author. The same passage gives us also some information re- 
specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Sind, where it is procurable without 
much difficulty. The Amir of Khairpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe. Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 254 pages, each of 17 lines. 

• 

^ Nasydnt, the forgetful ? or Nashydni, which signifies the drunken, or, a seeker 
of news ? 
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Extracts. 

The Destruction of Alor, 

From tho year of the Hijri 700 (1300 a.d.), until 843 (1439 a.d.), 
that is to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind ; and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjab 
river, which is known by the above name below Bhakkar. ‘ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity. The capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in Xhaj^argana of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of tho natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in the pargana of Sakura, which was peopled in the time of 
tho Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which they 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tiir. In this village resided 
many great men and zaminddrs, disciples of tho Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
riya) Mulla Khalifa Sindi, so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village. Tho cause of tho ruin of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows : — Below the town of 
Alor flowed tho river of the Panjab, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of Hakra, WMiind, and Dalian, and by others — 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river pours its waters into tho ocean. 
Dalu Eai governed the country between tho two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor). He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer : every night he possessed himself of a maiden. From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats from Hind to 
the port of Dewal,® he levied a toll of half their property ; traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury. At length, a certain merchant^ 

' v/* j' ly' ^ 

* See Note A in Appendix upon Muhammad-Tur. 

3 Captain McMurdo places Dald or Dilli%R&i early in the second century of the 
Hijra. — Journ. JR, A, S'., Vol I. p. 28. 

* The TuhfatU'l hirdm (p. 35), calls him Saifu-l-muldk, and says ho was on his 
way to ^lecca, and that when he returned thence, he lived and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
bo a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands. The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon. When the imj>ious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into liis possession. The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-fearing man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort ; in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on the page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and obtained three day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damsel. During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a breach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s. To these men ho gave whatever they desired, and 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above ^ the town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus, turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Siwan and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, quickly carried with his sliips 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. When the 2:>eople 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the moniing, instead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and •muddy water. 
All wore amazed, and informed their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the ruin that had come on the country. 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not be done now the water had flowed else- 

Dera Gli&zf Kh&n and Sftpur. It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badi*u-1- 
Jamhl, bore him two sons, Ratta and Chhatta, whoso tombs, with that of the father, 
stadd near Ratta, which in olden times was a large city in Bald Rhfs territory, of 
which the vestiges still remain. 

^ [The text says but this is an obvious blunder.] 


von, 1 . 


17 
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where. The Raja’s regret and repentance wore all too late. When 
the evil is done, oh fool ! what avails your regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in your ears, hut be alert — sleep not at the hour of action.” In 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, but the tyrant 
paused not in his evil career, until his crimes destroyed both him- 
self and his people. 

DedrucUon of BrdhmnndhdiL 

It is related by old historians that this Dalii Rai had a brother 
called Chhata * Amrani, whom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue. Amnini often remonstrated with his 
brother against his evil ways, but without success ; he, therefore, 
left his country and applied himself to the study of the Kuran. 
'WHien, having learned the holy book by heart, ho returned to his 
home, his friends urged him much to marry ; but lie was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His ixdatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that ho had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musiilman, and would next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there. Amrani’s star was in 
the ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and ho resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When ho 
reached the place of his destination, he belield a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand. After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what ho sought in that 
town. He replied that by her means, ho hoped to be able to read 
the Kunin. She told him that the daughter of a certain veiierablo 
man was much better acquainted than herself with the holy book, 
and was in the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if ho 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtain the wish of his heart. Amranf answered that all would bo 
accomplished through her kindness. He made her a small present, 
and joined the scholars. After a time ho became again perfect 
in the Kurdn, when, one day, a woman camo to see the teacher, who 

* [The word is here and in a few other places written Jhata^ but as frequently 
Chhatay and this is nearer the Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m, which has “ Chhota** It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that he was the younger brother.] 
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was also skilled in astrology. The visitor said : I have a young- 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person ; pray see if tin? 
match will prove a happy one ; for if not, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Chhata who, in wf/niaii’s dis- 
guise, had been taught by the fair sage, without her knowing his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should be her husband. “ Tliis empiiry,” she replied, 
"'will be very j)! easing to me; up to this moment T have never 
thought of what concerns myself.” The fates were again (onsulted, 
and the answer which she delivered was : “ a j)erst>n called Chhata 
will come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him.” Amraiii 
asked if the person had as yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
iVlecca or not. She answered, that he had arrived in the city. 
“"Where is ho?” “In this house,” was the reply, “and you an‘ 
ho.” Clihata left otf questioning and began to read. 

Tlie girl informed her mother of these events. The rol.ntives gav(‘ 
their consent, and the two were united. Amrani dwelt there some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pam-wah 
whore his brother ruled.’ Between Clihata and his wife Fatima, in 
tlieir devotion to God, nothing was concealed, and they looked uj)on 
each otluir with fond affection. One day Chhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. This virtuous woman was in her hath, and 
there tlie wicked man saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Chhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact. Clibata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in the city 
would ignominiously perish. The very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the city, but was kept off by the watching of an old 
widow, who was spinning. Tlic second night they were sav^d by 
the watching of Gunigir,® but on the third night, which was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

I Or, more probably, “ Babmanwgi f in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm the place is named 
Bhlkmhara, or J3rabmfiin&.bgid. See note, supra, p. 189. 

* r ^ ^ In the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
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place was swallowed up by the earth, — ^nieii, buildings and all, — 
the only sign of them left was a minaret, which stands there to this 
day. Chhata Amrani and his wife Fatima reached in safety the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. Tliore he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal home beyond the 
chambers of death, as during his life-time, he had performed 
miracles, and his prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Wlioever approached his shrine obtained the wish of his 
heart. His tomb is to be found in the city of Siwan ; many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full belief in its powers. 

The Dynasty of Sumra, 

Be it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows : — ‘‘ Every man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’CJmar Sumra was their ruler. It is 
not known over how long a period his reign extended, but in all 
his years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,^ practiced 
unworthy acts. He was in the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his subjects. Among other married women ho seized a 
beautiful woman named Marui, who belonged to the tribe of the 
Maruis,® who resided near the forts of ’Umar-kot. She had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,® but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar, — ‘‘ I have given up all hope,” 
said he, **of obtaining her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once see her, you would never wish to part 
from her again.” This speech of that dweller in the desert induced 
the chieftain to change his dress, and to mount an active camel,* 
fleet as^the wind, on which he repaired to the woman’s residence. 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days. At 

Alluding of course to the Khalif 'Umar. 

* Wanderers of the desert, 

3 [The text has ** Nabahhk,” but Sir H. Elliot has substituted “ Phog*' 

in the translation. His authority for this change is not cited.] 

* [The text has but immediately afterwards the animal is called ^** 
so that a camel, not a horse, must be intended by the word.] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the scat of his government. But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing could induce her to listen to his 
proposals. “In what creed,” said she, “is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little brief authority and worldly 
riches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our lieads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor : for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity. He then sent for her 
Imsband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity. Houbt, liowevcr, 
remained in the husband’s mind ; he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her. ’Umar was one day infonned 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Mann’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself. An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news. When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
“ Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, wdiy 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — instigating all this disturbance.” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows : “ You are the lord of this 
country. If before this you had not conceived such designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me ; but, 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy. Tlie redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family. Consider your own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame.” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect, ’Umar, ashamed of his mis- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
his presence, when he sought by an oath, according to the Hindu 
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i;ustom, to remove all doubt from bis mind. But that pattern of 
excellence anticipated him, and urged that she was the proper 
person to take the oath, for thus the foul stain would be washed 
away from herself and from her whole family. So it was settled 
that a fire should bo kindled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as the fire burned and flames like lightning issued from the iron, the 
woman raised it, and came out pure from the trial, and in the eyes 
of the Hindus all stain on her honour was removed. The thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind that it was not easy to clear himself of the 
guilt of the abduction. God is just ; injustice pleaseth him not, and 
never has he, nor will he ever, disgi-ace any but the guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought he, has abased me in the eyes of 
the world; is it not better that I should pass through the fiery 
ordeal and truth l)e brought to the light of day ! He did as resolved. 
Glory to God who niaketh truth to triumph ! Not a hair of his 
head or a thread of his garments was singed, and he issued seathlcss 
from the raging flames — which consume alike friend and foe. ’Umar 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers had calum- 
niated and reviled, were now raised in 2:)ublic opinion ; the doubts, 
which day and night had tormented the husband, vanishcHi, and his 
unkind treatment ceased.^ 

Account of this event as related in the presence of the Emperor 

Akhar. 

When the powerful Nawab Mirza Khan-i Khanan had made him- 
self master of Tatta, he summoned to his presence the great men of 
the country, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Mirza Jain Beg Tarkhan, ’Ariz of the Tarkhania, to be presented at 
tbe court of his majesty, and ho proceeded thither with a party of 
Sindi friends. At an interview the conversation happened to turn 
upon Maruf, which induced the Emperor to enquire of Jani Beg the 
particulars of this story. The latter replied that he had with him 
a poet named Muk£m, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquainted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if permitted to do so. Mirza Jani Beg himself was per- 

^ This popular legend is given in a different form by Lt. Burton, from the metrical 
version current in the country.— pp. . 107 - 1 13 . 
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fectly informed of all the circumstances, but he wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his majesty. The bard was introduced, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar.^ His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen. J anf Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindi language in praise of the 
Marui. The late Mir Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkan, of l)lessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassai and Pannu and called his work 
Husn 0 Naz,” (beauty and coquetry) ; Mir Abu-1 Kasim, (son of 
Sh«ah Abu-1 Kasim, son of Shah Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it “ Chanesar 
I also have Avritten (these legends) in prose and named my work 
Naz o Niyaz” (coquetry and supplication). May men of genius 
view it favourably 

llmtory of Gangd and 'Umar Siimra, 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds, — friends 
to literature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A maiden 
named Ganga, of the tribe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance. She did not please him, and 
his heart wjxs aA^erse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl’s, and a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, Avithout whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a fcAv years, this unopened bud^ 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses. She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

' In allusion to the Khalifa ^IJmar, better known to us as Omar. It is to be 
observed that the author throughout spells the Ilindii’s name with an ain ^ 
[Amarkot is also generally written *Uraarkot.] 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 74) says that Mir Tahir is here in error, the real 
author being Idrhhi Beg. 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 31) says that Muhammad Tkhir’s Ndz o Niydz is in 
verse and relates to the story of Mhrtii. Zamiri has written a poem of the same 
title. 
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One day, when the washemian had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the chief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Such perfume hung in the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers. The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be. He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness liad formerly rejected. Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
the master should not be within, to delight his eyes and heai*t with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature. The husband was not 
at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar found 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow’’ at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what ho had come for and departed. A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had 2)ierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake. The love which had sud- 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heai-t dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on. his couch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one. His ministers 
w'ere much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difiiculty could very 
easily be overcome ; that he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could be the object of them. Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister in marriage, and by this connection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, for he 
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was highly pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. ’Umar Tainim heedlessly believed this falsehood ; he was 
transported with delight by these tidings, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so tliat his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
One day the friends met. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to bear it, that he quite lost all mastery over 
himself. The associates perceived that they would never find an 
opportunity more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
so in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, in order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes ; and he did so. The plotters having 
so far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not suffi- 
cient, that he must olfer the woman as tribute to ’Umar. The 
drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated ibis vile 
proceeding. On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day. Then, uttering cries of grief, ho rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before ’Alau-d din Sultan. 

The people of this country relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint before the Sultan, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, stating that if he came 
and satisfied the complainant, ho might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and ovciTun the 
country, and his wives and children should fall a prey to the 
soldiery. ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and made numerous offerings. When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to he thrown into a prison to end 
his days, in order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wicked doers. For a long time he suffered in prison, but at length 
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obtained liis liberty through the intercession of his friends, on the 
payment of a heavy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annual 
tribute. lie now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
hand of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil. Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Kach,* which lies between 
Guzerat and Sind, and this land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day. 

The dynasty of Samma, 

Old stoiy tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Sumra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where ruin had followed the erection of the hand of Alor) 
80 utterly that not a sign of them should bo left in the land, he 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischief. They belonged to the Hindu faith, yet they 
ate the flesh of bufialos, although eating the flesh of the cow is held 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wine without partaking of a young buffalo calf. One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine cup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred ; To-day,” said she, ‘‘ they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour ; so collecting his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Sumra were assembled at the time ; he fell on this body 
and killed several of them ; then, packing up all his valuables, he 
set out for Kach with as many of his relatives as could accompany 
him. 

^ [The text has “Kanj.’*] 
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They had hardly reached the Rann, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and Guzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sumras overtook them and tried to pacify them, 
but the fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to return. 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides. The fugitives 
nevertheless reached the land of Kach, wliich was occuj)iod by the 
tribe of Chawara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
property. After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs in those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of whicli would suffice for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account. A smtill tract of uncultivated land was given to them l)y 
the Chawaras under the conditions that whatever grain they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that all the grass should be sent into 
the government forts, as tlie former would suffice for them. The 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought into culti- 
vation. 

It ajipears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following stratagem. For some years after their immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty ; they sending the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
of the chiefs of this country of desert and liills.^ When they had 
got a firm footing and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed their affairs with discretion, 
they might succeed in getting the upper hand. They therefore 
resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose. This was the plan : that in every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should bo concealed and sent into the fortress. 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution. This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts ; in each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top ; so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remained outside 
held themselves in readiness and listened for the shouts of the others. 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events. As 
soon as the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed I As the spears were withdrawn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them ; and all the day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the carts entered 
the fort. Wlien night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con- 
certed. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him. They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumph. Their friends without, hearing the signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.' 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma,® and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day. Rai Bhara and Jam Sihta, the Kajas of both Great and 
Little Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe. Among these 
people the tika is conferred upon the Kaf. When one of the Jams 
of Little Kach dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the t(ka are not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Eai of Great Kach dies. When a siiccessor has been ap- 
pointed he is obeyed by all ; and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Raf present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom. Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Kach, the Chawaras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

^ The scene of this stratagem was GtSntri, in Kachh, of which the remarkable 
ruins are well worthy of a visit. — See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Feb. 1838, 

p. 102. 

* Respecting the Samma migration to this province, see Dr. Burnei Mist, of Cutch^ 
Introduction, pp. xi , xiv. 
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Strange customs of the Tribes. 

Be it known to men of enlightened minds that those people had 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Diula Sumra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves in the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection for a time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them- 
selves. They replied, that there was this wide difference between 
them and other people, that they did wliat others could not.^ The 
clothes which they had once worn wore never again put on. To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly impro2)er. A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longer allowed to sliare 
her husband’s bed. At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, revolved in lier mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must tliereforo think of some means to convince him tliat childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind. Tliis was her plan : whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully. One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs. He was supplied with some of those 
which liad been washed and put aside. These a])poared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was. 
His wife told him, and ho so much approved of what she had done, 
that ho declared his intention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future. The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women ; why, then, should men cast them off ? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example, 

^ The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 36) ascribes to them a more probable answer, viz , 
that the chiefs alone did it to distinguish them from their inferiors, It is curious 
that Blrdn£ ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practice of allowing their nails to 
grow so that it might be understood they had the means of living without manual 
labour. M. Rmaud^ Memoire sur V Ifide, 288. 
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All that remain of them at the present day arc good Muham- 
madans and God-fearing men; so much so, that Darwcsh Baud, 
Mian Hamiil and Mian Ismail Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Samawati, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kuran, in the college, feeding and clothing 
them all, for the love of God, at their own expense. The late Mirza 
Muhammad Baki Tarkhan, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,^ which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mfrza 
replied : that he should till my lands is but little, were he to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.” Fakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
l^rovided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — ^Ijut ho liimsclf 
constantly fasted. Wlien the hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food. A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it. Why,” asked the Mirza, do you not like the 
food ? ” ‘‘I wish,” replied the stranger, to cat off the same 

plate with your majesty.” “ Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter. When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf — ^that being all his meal. ‘‘ Oh,” said the man, 
I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests ; this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me ; I am satisfied to partake of the former repast.” Tlie 
host replied : Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine ; for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — ^the world, that fiiithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No true man will 
give her a place in his heart. To do so is the act of the mean-spirited. 
Eenounce the faithless harlot in the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Religious men love not the world, 

For they seek not women. 

If you are bound in tho chains of a woman, 

Boast not again of your manliness. 

Have you not read in the ancient book, 

What befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated : 

Press your foot upon her neck. 

Depopulation of the eountrxj of the Sumras. 

When throngli the tyranny of Dalu Eai, the river of the town of Alor 
became diy, the passage of tlie river of the Panjab came to be made 
near Siwan, and that town, which is still flourishing, became populated. 
Tho want of water ruined the lands of tho tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Diida Sumra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Ahiu-d din, at Delhi. Tliis monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under thcj command of the royal general named Salar. Tho men 
of Siimra prepared themselves to die, and sent ofi* their children in 
(‘harge of a minstrel, to be placed under tho protection of Ibra Ibnini- 
This Ibra was one of tho very Sammas wlio had fled fromjtlie jjersecu- 
tions of tho men of Siimra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kaeh in the manner which has been related above. It is a custom of 
these people to liold in high respect their minstrels, such as tho 
Katriyas, the Cliarans, the Donis and the Marats (?). After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
tlio men of Siimra and the Sultan’s army. Sahar Sultani, tho 
Siimra commander, was slain in the field of battle, and the remainder 
sought safety in flight. Tho royal army advanced in pursuit of tho 
women and children. From the capital, Muhammad Tiir, to Kacli 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes.^ Such was the extent 
of 4;hese trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain. When 
they reached tho confines of Kach, Ibra Sainma, tho ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of tho cliildren and fugitives, but 
fell at last in the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now surrounded on all sides. These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 
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and that there was no refuge for them but in God’s mercy ; then, 
raising their hands in supplication, they exclaimed : Wo have no 
other help, oh God ! but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies.” 
The prayer of these women was heard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend : the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could reach the spot 
they were all hidden ; but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed. The pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. That mountain, ’'and traces (of 
this event) may be seen to this day, in the land of Kach. Li short, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new territories on another part of the river. 

The Sammas, after the ejcpuhion of the tribe of Sumra, found 
the town of Sdmm-dhdd, 

After the destruction of the power of the above-named tribe the 
dynasty of tlic Samma ruled from the beginning of the year 843 ii. 
(1439 A.D.) until the date of the total ruin of Sind.^ The Samma 
people, who had been subject to the Siimras in the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain. The former 
they called Samui,^ and the latter Taghurabad, of which Jam Taghur 
had laid the foundation, but had left unfinished.^ Other towns 
and villages, still flourishing, were also built by them, — but the 
spots cultivated during tlie dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water. Lands hitlierto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated ; there was hardly a span of ground 
untillcd. The divisions into siihas and parganas, which are main- 
tained to the present day in the province of Tatta, wore made^by 

' The text says 849 ii. (1445 A.D.),but it was stated above that the Sdmra dynasty 
closed in 843 h. And again at p. 61 of the original, it is stated that the Samma dynasty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Sh^h Husain Arghdn*s power in 
927 H. (1621 A.n.), the invasion of his father in 921 h. counting for nothing. We must, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 H. to be the correct reading, incorrect as it is in fact. 

3 [The name is here written “ Shi.''] 

s See Appendix respecting these places. Taghurhbhd is in other works called 
Taghlikhbad. 
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these people. When the labour and skill of each individual had 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jam Nanda bin Babiniya 
was acknowledged by all, great and small, as their chief, and re- 
ceived the title of Jam, wliich is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread over what had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism. I have omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in his rtdgn and in fitter years, as they luive been related 
to me by old residents of those parts. This cliieftain passed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
tyrannise OA^er another ; the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never wfis this prince called upon to ride forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. When, in the 
morning, ho went, as was his custom, to his stables to look at his 
horses, he Avould caress them, kiss their feet, and exclaim : ‘^Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dominions, or that it over be my 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage in war! May God keep 
every one happy in his place ! ” 

The foundation of Tatta, 

After he had dAvelt some time in the city of Sili, the thought 
entered his mind to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
whore happiness might remain for ever. Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samui, they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, and there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the laud having been made, mansions and 
houses were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants. Contented with what they possess, 
they carry on their affairs in luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several ’/ds for 
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them ; tlio first Friday after the new moon, they call in their Sindi 
language, Mdl-palira Jum'a. Such a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to the Makali momitain, that there is scarce room 
to stand. It has become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of Mah^pahra Somdr — or the first Monday in 
each month — a great day for making pilgrimages. The pleasure of 
visiting each other, induces them to go in large parties, taking with 
them abundance of sweet river water and food such as they can 
afford. The day is spent in amusements, and visits to tlie shrines. 
Tlie reason why they take water with them is, that the rain-water 
found in the tanks contiguous to the tombs is brackish, owing to the 
nitrous nature of the soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drink. When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek their own abode. Besides the shrine of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, where 
darweshes perform their dance. Tliese excitable men often work 
themselves into such a state of holy ccstacy, that they cast themselves 
on the rooks of the mountain of Makali ; but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm befalls them. Tliis custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation 'to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it. 
More wonderful still, is the fact that, during the rainy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mountain. At its summit is a pond, which 
they call K'tra or sweet tank; so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musul- 
mans, crowd there from morning till night; there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and tasted of 
these pleasures, can understand this ! The custom has long profiled 
among these people, and what time has sanctioned they never 
relinquish. Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill ; 
hut such light-heartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but modemte desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone. 
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Elevation of Darya Elhdn hy Jam Nanda^ who had purchased him 

from Lakzhir. 

When Jam Naiida, son of Babiniya had to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, he embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

“ That spot is Elysiuiii where oppression comes not 
AVhere no one interferes with another.” 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Tjakzhir.^ 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master’s drinking-water. This boy was in 
reality the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
been purchased by the minister. The Jam, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for wuter. Ilis own water-carrier not being on the 
spot, the minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king. The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass. Tlio Jam put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. Tlio slave 
replied : saw your liighness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 

you sliould drink too largo a quantity and suffer from it in riding ; 
I therefore put in the water these snuill obstacles,^that you might 
drink in moderation.” Tliore was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
the boy’s destiny befriended him, and the Jam was much pleased. 
He took Kabula from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding liim possessed of sufficient abilities to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubiirak Khan and employed him in all difimult matters. 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The Jam 
had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshad, who in the 
year 912 n. (1506 a.d.) carried his victorious arms from Tathi as far as 
the city of ITch, yet Mubarak earned off from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affairs of the State in preference to his own son, Jam Firoz. He 
brought the country, from Multan to the borders of Kandahar and 

1 The Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm (p, 40) is doubtful about the real name, saying it is 
“ Lahakdir,” or “ Lahgir.” 
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from Kacli to Makraii, into such subjection, that if at midnight one 
of his officers carried an order to any of the Zaminddrs and Bumiyas 
of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed. Such 
was the terror of his name in these turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscarried if she heard of his approach. So far 
had spread tlie fame and dread of his incursions, that the words — 
“ Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,” wore enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward child. ^ 

When at length, after a reign of seventy-three years. Jam Nanda 
passed from this pcrisliable world to the abodes of immortality, ho 
confided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
Ids son Jam Firoz, to Harya Khan. ‘‘The management of the 
atfairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, “ devolves on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jam Eiroz with zeal and self devotion.”^ 

o o o o o o o 

Sack and hurnmg of Thatta^ hy the Firinyis, 

In the year 973 n. (1565 a.d.,) near the end of his life, Mirza Tsa 
Tarkhan, proceeded with his son, Mirza Muhammad Baki, in the 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town of Durhela, a 
dependency of fihakkar, Mahmud Khan, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my territory ! 
What can be their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Baki, to detach the Parganah of Durhela, from the province of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Siwan ; but he was 
frustrated in this design by the army of Mahmud Khan, whicli was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight. Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Thatta, that the 
Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, and attacked the city, The gates 

^ See Appendix. 

* The author does not distinctly inform us that Daryh Kh&n was the same person 
as Mub&rak Kh&n, but the heading of the section implies that he was, and wo are 
explicitly told so in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, Mir M*d»um and the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
Jkm*s adopted son. Firishta calls him a relation of 

^ ATii 8, and speaks of Mubarak Kh4u and Dary& Kh fjn as two individuals. 

^ [The author has hitherto used the Persian form “ Tatta.’^] 
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Averc closed, said tlie despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would be delivered ; otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would eifecthis object. This intelligence caused the Mirza to desist 
from prosecuting the rpiarrel any further. Ijeaving the country under 
the rule of the Khan, he speedily embarked in his boats, and departed. 
B(‘foro he could arrive, tlie Firingis had sacked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jibna’ Masjid of Mir Farrukh Arghim, which they 
(piitted, on hearing of the Mirza’s ajiproach. The mode of the 
Firingis coming was as follows : — Between the town of Thatta 
and Liihori Bandar is a distance of two days journey — both l»y land 
and by water ; bej’ond this, it is another day’s march to the sea. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr in the language* of Thatta), 
communicating with the port; it is in some places about ten tandhs 
wide, in others, something more. It is un fordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Siii Miani. 
Here a guard belonging to the Mir Bandar, or port-master, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed. Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at the port, of the arrival of a strange vessel. These, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchants of Thatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of the ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning. All concerned in the business, now go in 
their boats, (gJirdbs) to the mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under Lahori Bandar ; 
if it belong to some other port, it cjm go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
coimtry was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could bo made to their advance. Tlie Mir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the small boats {ghrdhs) in 
which ,they had come. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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tlieir goods, buy others, and then return. The ill-provided governor, 
unable to resist them by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to give in ; so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Eiringis moved 
in boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundering as tliey 
went all the habitations on the banks. Tlie ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the city unmolested ; but here the garrison, 
left by the Mirza, defended the place with the greatest gallantry. A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on the banks of the river. 
In the end the defenders were ovei*j>owercd ; the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully masters of it, when tln^ 
Mirza arrived in all haste. As soon as they heard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, tliey loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could contain, and withdrew.' 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications. 

His reign ended with his life in the year 984: H. (lo7G A.n.) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son — Muhammad 
Bakf. 

Extermination of the principal Inhabitants of Thatta. 

Mirza Mulmmmad Bfiki ruled with a strong hand, and ruin fell 
upon the liouses and property of the people. No one dared to oppose 
his improper proceedings. He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should be 
left in undistobed tranquillity. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyidsy Shaikhs , Kdzis and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid ’Alf, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirza Salih, no more leniency was 
shown ; he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
became the rule. Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

See farther in the Appendix on the subject of the Portuguese proceedings. 
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summoned to his presence. So affably were they received, and such 
the apparent kindness shown to them, that it served as a balm to the 
weariness of travel. The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to his Mir Bahr, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and river-excursions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned* 
Tliis was done to prevent the chance of aiijonG talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror. 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply i)ut to death.* Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the Diwdn 
-khdna; beyond this, he gave away nothing. If he heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself in every word he 
spoke. Seated in the audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles : ‘‘Bring me gold, bring mo grain ; let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power.” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasmo, and grain upon grain. Not a corner of the* citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with rice. Often the grain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Mirza would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and collecting 
aU his dei)endents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly in grain and partly in money. At length, one day his 

' Several other instances of this wretch’s cruelty are recorded in the Tdrihh^i 
Tahir L He delighted in eradicating beards, slitting ears, cutting off vromen’s 
breasts, and trampling men to death under elephants ; until at length both Musul- 
mans and Hindhs prayed to be delivered from his tyranny. [According to this author 
he died by his own hand.] 
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officers respectfully informed him that the fort was so full of old and 
new grain, that no room could he found for the produce of the coming 
harvest. The grain was getting clotted and buimt, so that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by this means, something would 
be saved at all events. Tlie Mirza replied, that tliey should have his 
answer on the morrow. During the night, he ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay. When the nobles came in the morning to pay 
their respects, the Mirza ordered the cloth to be spread, and, contrary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. Dor any officer of the state 
who incurred the inilor’s displeasure was usually cut into j^ieces, 
which were jdaced in dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a warning, to keep up a perpetual dread of his punishment. As 
the wondering and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-looking loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not parkike of the food before 
them. ‘‘You have all T can give you,” said he ; “perchance you are 
Avealthy men, and do not like my simple fare.” Impelled by fear, 
some of the ministers took the burnt rice-loavcs. The Mirza angrily 
enquired why they did not also partake of the other loaves. They 
replied : “ Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are great : but to oat clay 
is difficult. In his fierce anger he became abusive, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! ye simpletons, how long will your wisdom ensure tho welfare 
of my kingdom ? Useless grain may at times render good service, 
for is it not better than clay ? It may serve as food for tho 
maintenance of life. Of what good are you, since the mere sight of 
clay-broad has half killed you I and you give me unsuitable advice I 
Have you not heard, how, when Humayun came into this country^ 
and Mirz4 Shah Husain Arghun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for the sowing of grain,* what hunger and misery were 
endured ; how raw hides and old skins were cooked in hot water 
and eaten?®” 

These are facts : — ^It is indeed related that, at the time of the 
' [oy Ac 

* The author has prenously given an account of this famine at page 61 of tho 
onginal, 'where he deals 'with this particular period of Sind history. 
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Emperor’s fliglit and the devastation of the country by the Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Sind to eat their own kind. A 
man, having lost a cow, went with, some friends to seek for it. 
They reached a plain where some youths, who had just come there, 
had j)laccd a pot on a fire and wore cooking meat. The owner of 
the cow and his friends took these people for thieves, and felt con- 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen. So they seized and bound them, asking what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it. These 
youths could not answer for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they feumd power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother. They had been dreadfully pinched with hunger. The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence. She could not bear to see her children perish before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. They refrained as long as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their mother, and this was her flesh in the pot. The story was not 
believed. The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof. The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown ; this 
sight caused them to hte more firmly bound, for the villagers main- 
tained that some other person must have been sacrificed to their 
cravings, and that this was not their mother. Tlie wretched lads sup- 
plicated and swore in vain ; their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations. Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors. Tliis was a 
warning. Suspicion at once fled before this miracle. What could 
it portend ? An old man of the party spoke : — “ These youths told 
us the truth. How groat is the tender love of a mother, since oven 
after death her remains come and cling to your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her offspring ! ” 

p o o o o o o 
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The Mirzd sends his dauf/hfer, Sindi Begam, to the Emperor, 

When the possession of the province of Bhakkar had been secured 
to the Emperor, l)y the valour of Mujahid Ghazi, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khan became favourites witli him. Mirza Muhammad 
Baki — who had, oven before this event, entertained most extravagant 
fears for his own dominions — resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monarch. The Mulla, whom I 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that ho was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirz«a, who addressed liim as follows : — 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalalu-d din Akbar 
Shah is a mighty monarcli. The pettiest of his officers — Mujahid — 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Khan Kokaltash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength ecpial to tliat of 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situate between 
two wide rivers. Wliat if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction ? desolation w^ould spread over this peaceful land ! The 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his encroachruents, but it is so no longer. It will be Avise, ere an 
army march hither, to send the Bogam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this country, to wait upon the Emperor. Such an union 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of tliese fierce fire-eating 
warriors. What think you of this jjlan ? ” Being entirely and sin- 
cerely devoted to the Mirza, the Mulla replied, that this vain proi)Osal 
Avould certainly be attributed to want of courage and manliness. 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the chieftain drew his 
sword, and ^advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how he 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him? The Mulla replied, 
with sincere feeling, that the Mirza Avas at liberty to kill him, but 
that he had spoken advisedly. Did his lord suppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to bo excluded from the royal harem, and sent back again ! What 
shame, what dishonour would be the result I Would the prince, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his whole family.” At 
these words, the Mirza’s anger flashed like lightning ; he grow rest- 
less as quicksilver, and foaming at the mouth, he exclaimed : Kemove 
this Avretch from before my eyes, lest I shed his blood this very day.” 
As the Mulla Avithdrew from his presence, he unburdened his mind 
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of wliat still remained there. To represent the true state of a case 
was,” he said, “ the duty of a loyal servant. He had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himself happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Emperor sent back 
the princess ! Wliat recked he, if he gave her away to one of his 
favourites, l)etter men than the Mirza himself ! You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince. You know no law but your own will : do that which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” Tliis advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other friends, and his own 
prevailed. Tliat light of the ej-es was sent to the Imijerial court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jahil, son of ’All Shirazi, and son-in-law of 
Mirza Salih, Muhammad Baki’s own brother, and by Khwaja Mir 
Beg Diw’fin, provided with rich presents, and a suitable dowry. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed his 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought. The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of virtue, was introduced into the seraglio. There, 
the powerful monarch, prince of all things, cast but once a momen- 
tary glance on the countenance of this fair and nobly-born maiden, 
after which he would not see her again. Ho said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad Baki was not^ of a good disposition, 
and that he would send her to some other person’s harem. Some 
Arghuns, of the same descent as the Bcgam, and who had sought 
to escape from death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith- 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower the dignity of their family. In defence 
of the lionour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
the Emperor, that never, to that day, had any member of tlieir house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulens. Let the 
monarch of the world lionour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of his 
brethren — who, if the monarch acceded to their wishes, would be 
under an obligation to them. The order of the Emperor, irresistible 
as the decree of fate, went forth, that Sindi Begam should be sent 
back to her father at Thatta. 

' [The negative is wanting in Sir H. Elliot’s MS. 
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Sow Sindi Bcgnm returned from the Empero/s court to her 

Father* s. 

At the time the Emperor was taking leave of the Begam, he 
ordered an elephant for her use, and hid her return to her father, 
whose ancestors, from father to son, had been vassals of the ciown. 
He also added, that a small tract of land had been assigiunl to the 
princess ; wlio, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of j^rayer, 
pray for his welfare and the increase of his prosj)erity. The party 
left. A despatch had already been forwarded to the Mirza, 
in wliich all these events had been detailed. lie might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived. They had been placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace. The Mulla relates that he was sent 
for by the Mirza, who threw liim the document itself, saying : 
“Bead this sad news; what you foretold has come true.” II(^ 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so. He said, Peace be with you, oh mighty lord ! bow 
down your head humbly before the One incomparable Being ; 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghiins, as long 
as you live. Be kind to those of them still left here, and thus dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you. The Mirza, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased •with this sjieech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiving. Ho also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning ; and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to th(i 
utmost of their wishes. Some of them were slow to return, being 
doubtful of the chief’s intentions ; others, in whoso hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave even deathu 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a balm to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations. 

About this time the Jdgirddrs of the province of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
province of Siwan. This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirza. Fat’h 
Khan,, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindu called 
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J una liis agent ; and to any person wishing to address him on affairs 
of the state, he stupidly said : I know nothing of this : go to 
Julia.” His son Abu-1 Fat’h led a most dissipated life. lie clothed 
his companions in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode. He would not eat of food on 
which a fly had lighted. His associates were usually made to bring 
many kinds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them. From 
the llhh to the IGth of every month his friends were called together, 
and tlic time was spent in debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine ; he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants. But of all Ids absurdities this was tho 
greatest : if a flight of birds happened to bo pointed out to him, ho 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air cither a lari^ or a 
Firingi gold coin as each passed by. In short, as this miserable 
state of things prevailed, tho Mirza resolved, in order to put a stoj) 
to it, to remain himself at the head of afiiiirs in tho capital, and send 
away his children to tho frontier and the provinces. 

o o o o o o 

Arrival of Nawivdh Mirza Khdn^ in Siwdn, and his wonder at the 
Lakhi mountain. 

When the illustrious Khan, leaving Bhakkar behind him, amved 
in Biwan, his first though was to invest and capture the fort before 
proceeding any further ; but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until botli the capital Thatta and tho ruler of the country 
wore in his hands. Tho root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwab thought it best to leave a detachment behind and move 
onwards in person with tho remainder. This plan was carried into 
execution. Leaving under his officers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 
against Mirza Jani Beg. 

When he drew near the Lakkf mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of tho country, what a sight opened upon him. From the 
river Sind, stretching away towards the setting sun, rose the above- 


1 A silver coin. 
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named mountain, its summits high as the star Aiyiik, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a hair. Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buluch and Nahmrui, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Kfch 
(Kiz ?) and Makran. To the eastward of the river are the Mawas and 
the Samija tribes, spread as far as the sand-hills of Amarkot ; and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master. For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. Tlic 
Nawwab made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade wore laid in the 
valley it would be exce('dingly difiicnlt for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. The Khdn 
was delighted, and exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, since they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position ; of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands. Wlien this saying 
reached the (iars of the IMirza (Jani Beg), keen indeed was his regi-ct 
for the neglcH*! he and his counsellors had been guilty of. Truly,” 
said he, “ have we committed a great fault of generalship. In short, 
the Khan advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, in presence 
of the Mirza, threw up an intrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides. With such activity did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptoip 
of backwardness appeared there ; energy filled every breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own genius, inspired the Kawwab to send detachments against 
various places in the same way that he had encompassed Mirza Janf 
Beg and the fort of Sfwan. Shah Beg Khan was selected to act 
against the fort of Shahgar, in the province of Nasrpur, where 
resided Abu-1 Kasim. Another party of veterans was told off to 
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jnarcli into the Jagir country, against the fort of Nirankot. In this 
war, for every province of the country a force was appointed, 
although it was not despatched. 

Mirza Jam Beg Sultan made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gaharSy every one of them worth twelve miri's, 
called in the Mirza’s time, ^^ostanis, of which seventy-two went to 
one tanka. The poor people of Sind, filready prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring in heads or lose their own. This stylo of 
warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to future exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
500 to fifty gahars. Even for this small sum, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
scimitars of the foe. The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
peoi)lo and of the country grew worse*. Mirza Jiini Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, and sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing tliat treasure was 
on its way by land to the Na^rwab Khan’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kasim, son of Shah Kasim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindfs, to attack it. Tins chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with his men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned against these men, but Abu-1 
Kasim, with the remainder, entered their camp, earned off the 
treasure, and slow the foremost of the foe. Sultan Khusru Charkas 
likewise attacked them with his boats, according to a 2 U'eviously 
co^ncoctcd scheme, by which a body of j^icked men was to remain on 
board, whilst another advanced by land, The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions. The Mirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the armed force in the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite lines, and a' discharge of 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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sparks skone on the water like a fiery mountain, and suck clouds of 
smoke ascended, tliat the vaulted keavens became as it were tlie roof 
of a furnace. The sun skeltered itself in tke smoke from tko fierce- 
ness of tke heat, and was eclipsed. Sigkt could not pierce tke tkick 
clouds, and breath failed from tke density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other- Tke rings and grapnels, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used. So violent a struggle ensued, that tke waves 
were crimsoned witli tke blood of tliosc whom tko guns liad 
destroyed. By the kelp of their friends on shore the Khan’s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled. Kkiisru Charkas was taken 
in his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Charkas Daftir, tke chief of tke merchants of f'irang, wlio rcj)airod 
yearly to Thatta from ITiirTnuz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running }jis boat into tke midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Khiisrii from liis captors ; but the attempt cost 
both of them their lives. When both sides were satiated with blood 
they withdrew to their tents, and aj)pliod balm to their wounds. 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight in the 
open plain, where victory would fall to the brave.^ 

^ The Tdrihh-i Sind (p. 294), and the Tarkhnn-ndma (p. 112), concur in repro- 
senting that there were Portuguese mercenaries in this action, wliich closed the 
independence of Sind in a.d 1591. They attribute the escape of Khusrij KhSin to the 
fact of a powder magazine exploding in the royal fleet. 
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VI 


BEG-LXR-Nx^MA. 


This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken : Shah Kasim 
Khan, son of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar. We learn nothing of 
the autlior — not even his name — eitlier from the preface or the 
body of the liistory. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
he speaks of his j)atron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant. 

The iiariK) of Beg-Lar, we are told, belonged to his patron’s 
family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
with tlie Bcglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces.^ The Beg-Lar family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind. They 
pretend to derive their origin from ’Ali, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet. The genealogy is given in the 
Beg-Ldr-ndma and Tuhfatu-l Kirdm. Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghiins is attributed to ono of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in Kliita, where he and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 

1 This title is not, as is generally supposed, used in Turkey alone. Ever since the 
time of the IlkhkniJins, it has been adopted in Persia also. Cornelius le Bruyn’s 
Travels^ Vol. I. p. 206 ; Franklin’s Tour to Tersia, pp. 336, 350 ; Sir H. Bridges’ 
Dynasty of the KajarSy p. 449 ; Pottinger’s Delocimtany p. 222. Their position, 
privilc*»-es and duties are shown in Von Hammer’s Siaats verfassung des Osmanischen 
je^AsWol. I. p. 370 ; II. 273 ; and Paul Bycaut’s State of the Ottoman Umpire^ 
pp. n-57. Dem, Cantemify Mist, of tlie Ottoman Empir^y p. 85. 

vor,. I. 
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Beg-Lar family’s being called Argluin, as at pp. 263, 287, in the 
extract from the Tdrihh-i Tdhiri^ where the patron of our author 
is styled an Arghun, 

Amir Shah Kasim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of Shah Husain Arghun, and was received with distinction. He 
married the niece of the Wairsi Eana of HTmarkot, and as her 
father was a Bhatti Rajput, Shah Kasim, the produce of this 
marriage, was half a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe ho was 
brought up. It is to him, under the title of Khan-i Zaman, that 
this book is chiefly devoted, and as he acted an important part in 
the affairs of the kingdom, we arc treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and his sons, con- 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest. Even the local liostili- 
tics and intermarriages of clans afford matter of s]>ecnlation to 
the curious on(|nirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the JBvg^IjdT^ndma} 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in th(‘ 
connection which Khan-i Zaman had with public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Shah Husain, the Arghdn ruler of Sind. He then served 
successively Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, Jmi Babd, Mirza Muhammad 
Baki, and Mirza Jain Beg. When this chief wont to render his 
submission to the Emperor Akbar, Khan-i Zaman accom])anicd 
him, and was received with favour. He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment in Sind under Mirza Ghazi Beg, and lived to 
an old ago in that country, surrounded by a largo and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 


present R{in&,of the Sodhas has set the example of these inter- 
Tinoi.! ^ extracts will show the practice to have been prevalent 

nearly toe centuries ago. Vol. II. p. 317. 
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doned through the intercession of his father.; but was sub- 
sequently blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the composition of tliis work cannot be fixed 
with precision within twenty years — 1017 and 1036 H. — because 
the intimations we liavc on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the aut]ior*’s 
patron lias “ at this jieriod, {aknuny^ that is 1017 “reached the 
age of seventy.” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he was born in 947 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text. But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirza GhAzi Beg’s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the Tuhfatu-l Kir dm (p.72). 
Again, in eniiinerating the children of his patron, (pp. 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been (composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jahangir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rough draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission ; or that ahidu^ as at p. 41, is used with reference 
to the event whicli the author is describing, not with reference to 
the period at which he is writing — in short, in the sense of “ at 
that time,” not “ at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Khaii-i Zanuin had completely peopled and 
settled the cemntry round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the building in 1011 ; and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the year 1034, or 1035 — say 1625 a.d. — as that 
in which the Beg-Ldr-ndmu was brought to a conclusion ; but I 
have ' no great confidence in this interpretation, and it must be 
confessed that the matter is not worth further enquiry. 

The Bog-Ldr-ndma^ after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
pages : wo then have a very slight notice of the Arghiins, with a 
biography of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages : and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkhdn family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-i Zanian himself was in the remotest degree 
concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except in the provinces of 
Sind, where I know of three copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Fonds Gentil, No. 17.^ Size Quarto, (12 x 9 
inches). 275 pages of 17 lines each. 

Extkacts. 

Ahoriginal Inhabitants of Sind, 

Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Nub 
(God’s peace be with him 1) and the province remained in possession of 
his descendants ; but their names cannot be found in any books of 
lustory, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am thero- 
foro compelled to omit them. That which I have hoard from common 
report is this, that in olden time the Province of Sind was held by 
the tribes of Bina, Tak, and Nabiimiya ; but the period of their goveni- 
ment is not known. After a time, Sahasi Kai reigned in the fort of 
Alor,* and all Sind and Hind was under his rule. When ho died, Chach 
Brahman became master of Sind and Hind. His capital was the 
fort of Brahmanabad, and his dominions extended to tlie confines of 
Kashmir. His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom. In his days the armies of Islam arrived under the 
command of Muhammad Kasim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slain. 

Mir Kasim Beg-Ldr marries the daughter of Hand Kumha, 

It appears that in those days when Mir Kasim Beg-Lar decectsed 
held the governorship of ’Umarkot,® Eana* Kumba WairsI repre- 
sented to him that an inveterate and deep-roeted enmity existed 
between his people and the Eathors of the fort of Nilma,® and he 

^ Reinaud, Fragments Arabet, p. xxvii. * See Appendix. 

• i 

® This place is half-way between *Umarkot and Jesalmir, 
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was therefore solicited to march against them, that ample revenge 
might he taken. The Mir complied with liis request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe^ in that direction. 
When the warlike and fierce Eathors were informed of the coming 
of the ever- successful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
bolcEy to the field of battle. Both armies stood in powerful array 
against each other. The Eana intimated to the Mir that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
alight from their horses and engage on foot.* The most noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount while they opposed the enemy. 
The Amir took his bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows. 
Every aiTOW told,, piercing through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation. 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mi'r’s bravery, and lauding him with a hundred 
thousand tongues. When the Sodhas witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to honour themselves by seeking a matri- 
monial alliance with the Mir. The great and noble Mfr, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and Rajia the daughter 
of Eana Kumba Wairsi’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whoso 
fiither was the Bhatti chief of the fort of Jesalmir, Avas betrothed to 
him.’* 

o o ,0 o o o 

Beputaimi of Khdn-i Zamdn on a mission to Edi Bhar Raj of 

Jesalmir, 

Khan-i Zaman, with the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and suite, after taking leave of Mirza Jan Baba, towards 
J&almfr. When ho arrived, he halted outside the fort on the 
margin of the tank,^ and despatched a messenger to Rai Dhar Raj 

I [See Tod*6 Annah of Uajaathan^ Vol. I. 93, and II. 210, 319.], 

« Sec Appendix. 

3 The text says simply Urj hut at page 41, we are told that she was 

hia Bistorts son, and this is confirmed by the TuhfaUU Kirdm, 

4 The spacious tank of Jesalmfr lies to the south-east, and the magnificent fort 
crowns a rocky hill on the south-western angle of the town. 
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to say tliat Mirza Jau Baba biid sent a robo of honour for him. The 
Eai' with much politeness, requested him to stay where ho was 
encamped, and intimated that he would como to him on an 
auspicious day and hotii- to be invested with the robe. In those 
days tlio periodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up. A single vessel of water was 
to be had only at a very heavy price, for there was no water in the 
lake. But, when the pro.sperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of God, rain fell : the dry land 
became saturated and green herbs sprung up in every placie. In 
the morning, the E.af came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him. He said that the rain had fallen only on accoimt 
ot his prosperous presence. Ho accompanied the Khan with great 
honour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The groat 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which ho 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrprir. Having reached 
tlie lianks of the tank of Sankra, he learnt that Jaish Khan and 
’Alau-d din, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the river, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet Jan Baba. Wlien 
they liad reached the stream of the Bain, they were informed that 
Mirza Jan Baba, accompanied by Saiyid ’All Sln'razi, had gone to 
Mirzii Muhammad Bdki, and according to the will of God had 
been slain. On hearing this, they returned and reached Nasrpur 
plundering the country on their roitd. Khan-i Zaman also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humanity and favour, he was much distressed in mind. He said 
he had placed all his reliance on Mirza Jan Bdba, on whom tlio 
decree of God had now passed. Ho observed to his companiqps, 

“ At present it is urgentlj necessary for mo to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice.” They replied— 
“Those people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 

you destte.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
•village of Tarangchi. 
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The Plunder of Tarangchi* 

Khan-i Zaman, by the advice of bis companions, set out and 
crossed the waters of Sankra. When Duda and Gbazf learnt that he 
had ^onc in that direction with only a few men, they rode after him. 
As soon as ’Alau-d din and Mi«an were informed that their sons 
(jrhazi and Duda had gone to join Khan-i Zaman, they also 
marched in the same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back. Tiioy reached the banks of the Sankra at the time that 
Khan-i Zainan had crossed it, while Duda and Ghazi were only then 
l)reparing to pass the stream. When they saw that their fathers 
liad come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zaman. 
They would not return, for they reflected tliat, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Khan-i Zaman, having watered his 
horses, loft the village of llahu Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the village of Tarangcbi, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and detemiined to cany them off with- 
out delay ; but it occurred to him that he had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent he x^i'oceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground. He was alarmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host. He, however, advanced and asked the driver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road. The man replied that Mirza 
Muhammad Baki and Mirza Jan Baba had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe liad 
X)issed that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this intelligence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them ; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels ; many 
of these animals died on account of the severe marches they had to 
make. The next day, in the afternoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Eahu Madh,' where they stayed only sufficient time 

1 [The name is here written Rhhti-dhar.] 
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to drink water. At nightfall they halted at the villago of Pariyari. 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sitara, which belonged to the Anran tribe. There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger. They divided the camels 
amongst themselves. One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birhis, another to ’Alau-d din, and another to Midn Sodha. 

o o o o o o o 

Proceedings of Khdn-i Zamdn. 

Khan-i Zaman had his head-quarters at Nasq^ur, and comforted 
the people under his rule by his kindness and justice. 

O O 0 0 O O 0 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the Bhattis, 
ho sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Ranas of the Sodha, Kara, and Bhatti tribes, the Eavvats and the 
Rathors, and the Rjiis and Jams of the Jharejas ; insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Jesalmir, Bikanir, Nirohf, Mahwa (Miwar?), 
Kotara, Bahalmir, Nilma, Bdrkar, Kach, Nakti, Ramdinpur, 
Chauduwar, and the like, were gained by his bounty. No demand 
of service was made from them. These cliiefs engi'aved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim : — Wo are 
under great obligations to the Shah I We can think of nothing 
else but of serving him. Eor wo are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces against his commands.” Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders. If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly. As the Bhats and Charans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more. As Ilowanda was 
the bard of the Bhattfs, he presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which ho likewise generously granted. In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and sm^dl, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slaves. The renown of the excellent qualities of this second Hatim 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, but also spread over every j)art of the world. 

The Sacking of ^TJmarkoU 

The appointment of the governorship of ’Umarkot depended upon 
the will of the kings of Sind, who removed the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper. About the time when Khan-i Khanan came to 
Sind, the governorshij) of that fort was held by Band Megraj. 
Khan-i Khanan expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Band, who having no daughter fit to be given in marriage to 
him, he was obliged to offer the hand of his brother Man Sing’s 
daughter. After the death of Band Megraj, Nawwab Mirza Jani 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Kishan Das. 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and he, 
having turned out Man Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self. Man Sing, being related to Khan-i Khanan, sent his son to repre- 
sent the matter to him. In those days Khan-i Khanan and Nawwab 
Mirza Jani Bog were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhanpur. Khan-i Khanan therefore recommended Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jani Beg, who wrote to Mirza Abu-1 Kasim Sultan 
directing him to place Man Sing in the governorship of the fort of 
^Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule witli regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be obseiwed now, as had been established from 
of old in the family. Mfr Abd-1 Kasim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shahgarh ^ towards ’Umarkot. 
Having reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Sing 
being also with him. Bana Kishan Das being informed of this, 
collected his forces, and having encamped opposite the same village, 
drew up his army in hostile array. The Bana Kishan Das was in 
many ways related to the noble Khan-i Zaman, one of his sisters being 
married to Mir Abu-1 Kasim, another to Shah Mukim Sultan,* and ho 
himself was son-in-law of Bancha Bhatti, the maternal nephew of 

' ShSihgarh was built by Kli&,n-i ZamSiu on tho banks of tbo Skiikra, “ and nothing 
now remains of .it except the name ’' — Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. p. 72. 

2 ^>ese two were sons of Khiin-i Zarnku. 
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the Khan. Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxious that no fighting should take place between the parties. 
When they expressed their intention to the Euna, he said ho con- 
sidered himself a servant of IVIir Abu*l Kasim, and would not rebel 
against him : still Man Sing must not be allowed any interference, 
because ho was the originator of those quarrels and disturbances. 
Mir Abii-l Kasim, however, adhered to the orders he liad received to 
place Man Sing in the governorship. At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the Eana resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
Kasim Sultan. So when he arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pride for humility and supplication, 
lie advanced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and servants. He kissed the feet of the Sultan, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had liimselt ridden. Tlie Sultan 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then jiitched his tent nctir^ the 
pool of Silmara and passed the iiiglit there. The Eami also encamped 
on tlie margin of the pool. At daybreak, some of tlio people of the 
j\nr’s camp, who belonged to the Sameja tribe, wont into the fields 
of the Sodhas and began to injm*e them. As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused tlio Same- 
jas, and a (Quarrel ensued. Intelligence being brought to Mir Abu-1 
Kasim, he immediately hastened off ; and Eana Kishan Das also set 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhar. Mir 
Abu-1 Kasim with his followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot. 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Eana Kishan Dtis who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon this, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Eana were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures, ^ were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the somid 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worship Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

^ [The text says middle of the pool.”] 

* ss zdd-% rdhf “proyisions for the way.”] 
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mulgated, and prayers were read for one entire week. He remained 
in the fort passing his time in festivity and pleasure. As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the Rana felt highly indignant, and 
having returned from the village of Kaiirhar, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub- 
jected to great ignominy, and so they wore all ready to sacrifice 
their lives in revenge. When this news reached Khan-i Zaman, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place l)etween them, and con- 
sequently hurried away with the intention of oftecting a reconcilia- 
tion between them. He sot out in the evening from Nasiqiur, and 
having travelled the whole night arrived early the next morning at 
the village of Gaddi, where the Rana and the Sodhas had encamped. 
He sent his son Mir Sliah Mukim Sultan, Jlir Fathi Beg Sultan, and 
Kuna Bhatti, brother of Ram Bhatti, to the Rana, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They accordingly wont to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accompany them, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. Tlie Khan exalted him by the gnmt of a 
horse and robe of lion our, and spoke words of sympathy and con- 
solation. ^ ^ In tlie end, some of the 

plundered property was restored, but the Rana obtained only poor 
satisfiiction. 
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VII. 

TARKHi^ N~N A'M A. 

OK 

AEGHU'N-Ni^MA, 

These two are different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Saiyid Jamal, son of Mir Jalalu-d din Husaiui Shir&zi, 
who composed his work in the year h. 1065 (1654-5 a.d.), as we 
learn from a casual notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned. The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghiin and Tarkhdn respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. The Arghun-nama is mentioned in the 
Tuhfatu4 Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghuns in the latter history which is not derived from 
sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the Arghun-ndma, As it treats with sufficient copiousness 
upon the Arghun history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarkhdn-namd 
only^ in compliment to his patron Mirza Muhammad Salih, who 
was of the Tarkhan family. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of \hat 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid Jamdl informs us, 
that the Mirzd, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, in order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our autlior 
to send him the book called Tarkhdn-ndma. This zealous indi- 
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vidual, not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one himself to 
supply the deficiency, and for this purpose examined and ex- 
tracted from Tabari, the Rauzatu-s Safa, the Zafar^ndma, the 
Tarikh-i llumdyuni, the Akhar-ndma, the Nigdnstdn, the 
Tdaikh’-i Tdhiri, the Muntakhah-i he-badal Yusufi, the Tdrikh^i 
Guzkla, the MajmduA Ansdb, and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkhans up to the Patriarch Noali, 
he completed wliat he styles his Tarkhdn-ndma. 

In til is enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that offensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indignation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid J amal is most indebted is Mir M’asum’s Tdrikh-i Sind, from 
wdiich he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,^ 
the whole history of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Shall Beg, to the close of the independence of Sind under J4ni 
Beg, and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentences, as w^ell as the frame of the narrative ; and yet Mir 
M’asum’s "name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand- 
father Saiyid Mir Ivalaii (p. 96) is incidentally brought upon 
the stage. From some of the works quoted he has of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obligations 
seem to have been confined to the Banzata-s Safa, the Zafav’- 
ndma, and the MajmduA Anmb, which three works would have 
been sufficient to aftbrd him all the information wuth which we 
are favoured on that subject. The Tdrikh-i Tdhiri, which is the 
only local history which he quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed either for facts or dates. 

Mirza Muhammad Silih, who is represented to have been 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirza ’Tsa Tarklian, grandson of the more celebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded the Tarkhan dynasty of 

^ Amongst these may be noticed the transactions of the Arghdns with the Bhhrejas, 
Mfiighis, Dahars, and Rhi Khanhar of Kach ; Shah Husain’s proceedings at the fort 
of Dil&war, and at Rattan in Guzerht ; the attack of Bakhshd Lang&h on Bhakkar, 
in 959 u. etc., etc. 
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Sind. Mirz4 ’fsd, the younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jahangir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jagirs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
diflScult;^ but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shall Jahaii as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the ‘’Idgah of Ahniadabiid, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of (hizerdt, 
where his jdgir was tlien situated, he met with a distiiiguislied 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he wont to pay his 
respects on the banks of the Mahi. He was sliortly afterwards 
preferred to the Subadari of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-l Mulk at all hazards. Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual* a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Nauhat^ a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Siibadari of Guzerat, and died full 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1651 A.D.j, four years previous to the composition of 
this work. 

Mirzd Muhammad Salih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu- 
nificence. * 

The Tarhhdn-ndma, after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Salih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Khans of Turkistan, and. of Changiz Kh&n, and his de- 

1 At this very time we find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, throngh the intrigues of the ministers, the king’s kind intentions were ren- 
dered of none ett’ect. 
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scendants who ruled in frdn, in forty pages ; the history of the 
Arghiins in twenty-three pages ; of the Tarkhans in thirty- three 
pages 3 concluding with the death of Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan above- 
mentioned. Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style is elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original authorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts. 

The Arcflmn Dynmiif of Kandahar and Sind} 

It is related by liistorians that Amir Zu-n Nun, son of Ainir 
llasri, one of the descendants of Argliun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abaka Kluin, son of Tlulaku Khiin, son of Tiili Klian, son of Changiz 
KliJin, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe,* was employed by Abu Sa’id Mirza, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
liecame a great favourite of Sultan Abu Sa’id. The lu>nours and re- 
wards ho received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated aliovc that of all his relations. 

When Sultan Abu Sa’id was slain in the battle of Kaniliagh, 
Ainir Zu-n Niin retired to his father in Ilinit. Tic served for a short 
time under Yadgiir ]\[irza. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khurasan, Mirza Amir Misri^ died, Amir 
Zu-n Niiii his son was regarded with favour by Sultan Husain Mirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of (llior, Zaniindawar and Kandahar, 
In these countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdari had 
complete power.^ Amir Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 ii. (1479-80 a.d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body •of his tribesfolk (idus) 
Eor some time ho was engaged in hostilities with these jieople, and, 
being in all battles victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to his rule. The Hazara, Takdari, and all the other 

» [Page 71 to 99 of the text]. 

2 The word rendered ‘‘tribe ” is tilus. — Sec Erskiiic's Baber ^ Vol. I, 19, 24. 

s [Frequently written “ Basri.*’] 

* Th« reading is doubtfql : Takdari or Nakdari. If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Nakodaru 
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tribes having seen this, quietly submitted to his authority and made 
no further opposition. The services of Amir Zu-n Nun were so 
higldy approved of, that Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahar, Ghor, and other countries. After some 
time Amir Zu-n Niin Misri obtained independent power in those 
provinces, and ho also encroached upon the territories of Shdl, 
Mustung, and their dependencies. In the course of four more 
years he was in command of a large force and had entirely attached 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdari, Kipchak, and the 
Moghals of Kandahar. On hearing this, Siiltim Husain sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court. The Amir acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made the usual presents. The people were all 
loud in their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultan presented him with a vest of honour, a richly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture. He then ordered him to leave his son and suite at 
the court, and himself proceed to Kandahar. Immediately on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking his son and the nobles who had attendot him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahar, leaving, however, his 
lu'operty, arms, etc., behind him in his residence. In the course 
of two or three days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroz. 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amir’s residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultan the state of affairs. The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evident^ 
dejiarted without any intention of returning. But the prince and 
the nobles argued that his having left liorses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind'* him was a proof that his absence would 
not be of long duration. The Sultan then said that his fiiight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. However, regrets 
were now unavailing, a.h. 911 (1505 a.d.) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurasan fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated when in the Muharram of the year 
913 H. (May, 1607) Muhammad Khan Shaibani Uzbek crossed the 
Jihun with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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which he had collected for the purpose of conquering Khurasan. 
Badi’u-z Zaman Mirza, son of the late Sultan Husain, was in great 
alarm and consternation at the ai)proach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Amir Zu-n Nun.' The Amir con’ 
suited with his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the support of the Sultan, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remain inactive 
during this crisis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the LTzbok army was powerful and numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the liouse of Sultan Husain were in their decline. 
Accordingly, ho assembled a friendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Prince Badi’u-z Zaman. 
Having arrived at the camp, he was received with every honour. 
The same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Ma-warau-n nahr 
crossed the river. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
Khan Sliaibiini’s overwhelming force were evident. Upon reaching 
the field of the approaching contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the wau'iors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven. 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of the enemy, and throw them into utter confusion. In 
vain : for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khura- 
sanis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rein and fled. A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. Tlie Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wing of the enemy, and 
now the other. The field was dyed with blood. Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from his horse. Disdaining 

I Prince Badi’u-z Zam&n was married U a daughter of Amir Zd-n Ndn. — See Mir 
/ M*afi,hm's Tdrikh^i Sind, p. 103. 

2Q 
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the quarter offered him hy the Uzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Khan, he fell, covered with 
glory. 

Shah Beg Arghmu 

Shah Beg Arghun son of Zu-n Nun, was, on the death of fke 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of tlio chiefs on the vacant 
throne. He confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour. lie displayed an unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, by which conduct he so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shah Beg always consorted with the most dis- 
tinguished and scientific men in his kingdom. 

At this time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Khurasan, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Garmsir, Shah 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegianco and submission. 
He promised that he would express the same at a personal inter- 
view. Muhammad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In the year 915 n. (1509 a.d.), Shah Isma’il the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Klian in battle, took 
possession of Khurasan. The Shah attained to the greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture Warash Khan marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. Shah Beg in alarm at this^threatened invasion, con- 
sulted with his ministers, showing them the imminent danger his 
country was in — ^threatened on one side by Shah Isma’il, the con- 
queror of Khurasan, and on the other by Babar Badshdh, who had 
already reached Kabul, both with avowed warlike intentions. He 
pointed out to them the necessity of providing a retreat in case 
of their losing Kandahar. It was at length resolved to seize the 
Siwi territory, and in the year 917 n. (1511 a.d.), he set out from 
Kandahar, and having reached Shal, there made jireparations for 
the ensuing campaign. On his arrival at Siwf he invested the fort. 
The descendants of Sultan Purdilf Birlas, who ruled in Sfwf, 
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advanced to oppose him with three thousand men of the Buluch 
tribe as well as other forces. The army of Sliah Beg proved com- 
pletely victorious. The enemy was utterly overthrown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Sind, Shah Beg 
entered Siwf in triumph, and made a short stay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza ’I'sa Tarkhan, one 
of the most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij. 919 (a.d, 1513), the Emperor Zahi'ru-d din Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army. Shah Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the arrival of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feelile. 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous. 
Shah Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociatc a peace. The Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwaja Jalalu-d din with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kabul. Shah Beg then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there. Having assem- 
bled a general council, ho pointed out to them that the Emperor 
Babar having once found his way to Kandahar, would net rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule ; that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the beginning of the winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Si'wi 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zf-1 Ka’da n. 920 (Dec. 1514), 
attacked and took the villages of Kakan and Baghban. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may bo formed of the wealth of the two places.^ After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to Siwi. 

1 Both these places were in the Sarkar of Siwi, The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence by our troops. — Tdrikh-i Tdhifi^ MS. p. 48 ; Tcti Jchdn^ 
ndma, MS. p. 48; Tuhfatu-l kirdm, p. 124. 
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A.n. 921 (1515 A.D.). Tlio Emperor Babar put into execution 
tbe design Shah Beg had foreseen, and having marched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried on with vigour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of grain ensued in the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kabul. 

In this same year, Shah Hasan Mirza having quarrelled with his 
father, left Mm, and went to the Court of the Emperor Babar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, he remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his \Isit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shah Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies of the Court. At length, 
Shah Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, retiuned to Kandahar. 

A.H. 922 (1516 A.n.) The Emperor Babar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahar, and he was yet in the jungle 
when the fort was invested. Shah Beg, wearied and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sa’id Purani to negotiate 
a peace; the terms agreed upon were that in the ensuing year 
the government of Kandahar should be made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kabul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Beg, 
A.n. 923 (1517 a.d.), sent the keys of tho fort of Kandahar to the 
Imperial Court, by tho hands of Mir Ghiasii-d din, grandson of 
Khondamir, author of the Rahilu-s Siyar, and father of Mir Abu-1 
Makarim, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sultan. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.^ 

After the subjugation of his country, Shdh Beg remained two 
years in Shal and Siwi, reduced to penury and distress. In such 
straits was he, that his army was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing but carrots, turnips, and other such vegetables. 
Towards the end of the year 924 A.n. (1518 a.d.), he made warlike 
preparations for tho conquest of Sind. In consequence of the re- 
moval of Mirzd ’Isd, he left Sultan ’AH Aighun and Zibak Tarkhan, 

An incorrect parentage is ascribed in the text to this learned envoy. See the 
articles Khtjlasatu-l Axhbab and HabIbu-b Sivak, in VoL II. 
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with a number of men for the j)rotection of the forts of Siwi and 
and Ganjawa. He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokaltdsh, and himself followed at the head 
of 300 more. On entering the Sind territory, he soon reached Bagh- 
ban, he learnt that an army of Samejas, under the command of 
Mahmud Khan, son of Darya Khan, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Siwistan, and prepared to do battle. Shah Beg halted at 
Baghban, where he was well received by the principal inhabitants. 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which in those days ran 
to the north of Thatta.^ Being unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how 
to effect a passage. At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the river from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford.^ ’Abdu-r Kahman Daulat Shahi then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shah Beg, who availing 
himself of this information, on the 15th day of Muharram a.h. 
927 (December, 1520), crossed the river with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Darya Khdn, the adopted 
son of Jam Nanda, having loft Jam Firoz in garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle. 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, in which Darya 
Khan, with a host of Saramas, was killed, victory declared itself in 
favour of Shah Beg. On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
Jam Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping until he reached 
the village of Pirar^ with a heavy heart. Thatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, in the course of which 
the* inhabitants were treated with merciless severity, and many of 
them were carried into captivity. The holy text, “Surely when 

1 See Appendix. 

* Plutarch in his life of Antony, tells us that a costermonger, Eutychus, who per- 
fomed a somewhat similar service for Augustus, before the battle of Actium, was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass, with an 
equally auspicious name, Nikon. This beautiful work of art was destroyed, with toO' 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on their capture of Constantinople. 

s This place is in the hilly tract north of Thatta. 
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kings enter a village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of Kazi Kazin 
a most distinguished scliolar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the eflect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed.^ The fugitive Jam Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirar, his family being still 
at Thatta. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
in treating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his coinperor, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shah Beg moved by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
rooei^'ed the messenger most graciously, and gi-antod him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jam 
Firoz, Avho on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in most 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his neck to express his com- 
plete subjection. He was pennitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg. He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Shah Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the rohe of honour which Sultan Husain Mirza 
had before bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
tlio governorship of Thatta. He then held a conference with his 
nobles and ministers. The Sind territory, ho declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and control. It .was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning ono half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management. They all 
concurred, and it was arranged that the territory extending from 
tlie Lakkf hills, near Siwistan, to Thatta, should bo assignee? to 
Jjxm Firoz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in his own possession. Having settled this, Shah Beg 
marched in the direction of Siwistan. The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious army fled to Th^ti, and 

' The TdriJeh-i Sind (j». 139), makes him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 
from his quiver, which he gives to K^izi Ktizin, to show that he was really accredited 
by the Moghal plunderer. 
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having joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes/ formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight. An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Shah Beg proved again victorious : 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistan. 
Having put it in complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghun, Sultan 
Mukini Beg-Lar, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan; all these 
he ordered to erect liouses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
his dej)arture for Bhakkar, and after several days marching arrived 
at the plain surrounding Sakhar. A few days after ho reached 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fort and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various (piartcrs to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bricks for this purjiose were provieled by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.^ In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirza Shah Husain: he also permitted Mir Fazil Kokaltash, Sultan 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it. He employed a whole year in finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settling the aftairs of his subjects. 

A.u. 928 (1522 A.D.) Shah Beg left Payinda Muhammad Tarkhan 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzeriit. During his progress down the river, he 
swept the countiy on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the aimy at Chainduka, Mir Fazil Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died. This 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his friend was a warning of the near approach 

1 in the text.] Mir M^asUm (p. 141) has, Talahti, instead of Thati and 

Samma instead of Sa’ta. “ Sihta” is probably the correct reading, which we find 
sometimes applied to the Sammas. Another copy reads Sodha instead of Sfimra. 

® Mir M’asfim adds that the Saiyids were turned out of Bhakkar, and allowed a 
space of ground in Rori, whereon to build new houses.*— jrdn'Mt-i Sind, 150. 
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of his own. Shortly after, intelligence was received of the Emperor 
Babar’s anival in the vicinity of Bhara and Khushab, with the 
avowed intention of conquering the country of Hindustan. On 
hearing this, Shah Beg observed that Babar had no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that he would ultimately seize Sind, either 
from him or his descendants. It was needful tlierefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, ho complained of a violent 
pain in his bowels. Eveiy remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vain, for in the month Sha’ban, 928 n. (June, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzerat. Shahr Sha’ban” is the chrono- 
gram of his death. 

Mirzd Shall Husain Arghun. 

On the death of Shah Beg, in A.n. 928 (1522 a.d.), Shah Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the thime.' He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Kamazan, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read in his name. This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the Sahib-kiran 
(Timiir) existed, no other man could assume this privilege. Accord- 
ingly the Khutba was read in the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar. During the celebration of the festival, the 
Shah remained in the same place. In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that Jam Ffroz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shdh Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza Shah Husain having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that the prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerat was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy Jam Ffroz. News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and Jam Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

' Sotiie authorities give the name as Hasan, as in page 308 supra ; hut the other is 
the best authenticated. Respecting ShSih Beg’s death, see the Appendix. 
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the army marching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Kach. When he 
reached Chachkan and Kahman, he collected an army of about 
50,000 horse and foot. With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and the Samma tribe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement with Mirza Shah Husain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
city of Thatta. On hearing of the force which Jam Firoz was 
bringing against him, the Shah having left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of the greatest 
alann, marclied out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. On nearing the Sindian army, he formed his troops in 
order of battle, and advanced. Suddenly ho came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the corners of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged in the conflict. 
Mirza Shah Husain knew it to bo the custom of the people of Sind 
and Hind, when resolved u^^on fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands, — so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulating his nobles and ofiicers on tho 
evident despair of tho enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack. On this, his 
troox^s armed with their bows and arrows, and sword in hand, 
rushed vehemently to the charge, s^neading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men fell on tho field, 
till at last. Jam Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Guzerat, where ho remained until his death. Mirza 
Shah Husain remained for three days on the field of battle, distri- 
buting tho horses and all other booty amongst his x^eoplc, and 
showering rewards upon his offieers ; ho then returned in triumph 
to Thatta. Thence he went to Tughlikabad, where he remained 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar. On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
.and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
this year also, Shai^ Bulakf came from Kandahar to Sind to visit 
him. 
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After tlie lapse of two years, a.h. 930 (1524 a.d.), Mirza Shah 
Husain came to the determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of which design ho ordered his nobles and generals to make the 
necessary arrangements. At the commencement of the year a.h. 931 
(1525 A.D.), he started on this expedition. On reaching the city of 
T/ch he found the Buluchfs and Langahs prepared to fight. Tlie 
Multan anny in those days was a hundred-fold greater tlian the 
Mirza’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and witli his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed their deadly fire, and the Langahs and 
Buluchis plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shah Husain. 
Many of tlie Langahs were slain, the rest fled. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildings in the 
city of IJch. 

The news of the Shali’s success soon reached the ears of Sultan 
Muhammad Langah, the ruler of Multan.^ Whereuiion he des- 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
tlie greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Buluch, Jat, Kind, Dadi, and other tribes, 
was raised.^ At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sultan 
set out from Multan. The Mirza on hearing of these numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited the attack of tho enemy. Sultan Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in tho suburbs of Mulhin for the purpose of 
constructing such engines as might bo required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with tho necessary munitions and stores. Having 
effected this he resumed his march. The Sultan, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg. 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shuja’ Bukhari, the son-in-law of tho 

^ The original says Sulthn Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 
this event. 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 46), says that the Rind is a Buldch tribe. They are 
still a very influential and powerful clan. See Masson’s Journey to Keldt^ p. 322. 
Mir M’asiim adds to these tribes by naming also the Kanrhi and Chhndya, — Tdrikh*i 
Sindy p. 18fl, 
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Sultdn, a man possessed of great influence in the political and fiscal 
affairs of the State, was detected in an intrigue in the royal harem. 
This having come to the knowledge of the Sultan, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay in the death of 
the Sultan. Having obtained from the treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruction of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buliichfs, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest con- 
fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Sultan Husain, son of the late Sultan Mah- 
mud, upon the vacant throne, and finding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent the holy Shaikh Bahau-d-din to negociate a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mirza Shah Husain, who ai)proved 
and ratified them. The Mirzii then returned, and on his arrival at 
I/ch, ordered another fort to be erected there. In the mean time, 
Langer Khan, one of the late Sultan Mahmud’s nobles, came to the 
Mirza and informed him that, owing to the youth of Sultan Husain, 
ho was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan, — that the duties 
of the State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebellions and insurrections had broken out in the 
^uty; that all the greatest and best disposed of the inhabitants 
were desirous of another ruler. Ho ended by imploring the Mirza 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shah Husain complied with 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langah army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This increased to such an 
extent that even the head of a cow was valued at ton tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund. After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one morning forced the gate of the 
city. The troops rushed in and captured the place. All the in- 
habitants of the city, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, the city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of the Langah tribe were slain. On this, Mirza Shah gave orders 
that no further hurt should be done to the survivors. 

Sultan Husain and his sisters were brought before the Mirza by 
the venerable Shaikh Bahau-d dfn ; and MirzS Shdh, for the sake of 
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their reverend protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the Mirza left Khwaja 
Shamsu-d din, with a force of 200 horse, 100 fodt, and 100 gunners^ 
under him in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d din Babar, offering Multdn to him, 
he returned to Bhakkar ; and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, he fixed his abode, and passed fifteen years in 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquility. 

In the Ramazan a.h. 949 (Dec. 1542, a.d.), the Emperor Nasfru-d 
din Hamuyun on account of^the rebellion of Shfr Khan Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Sind. IIa\dng taken up his quarters 
in the town of Lahari (Rori), ho established his own residence 
within the walls of the delightful garden of Babarluka. Sultan 
Mahmud desolated the countiy, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakkar. The Emperor sent Amir Tahir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirza Shah Husain in Thatta, reminding liim of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhans and 
the late Emperor Babar, Mirza Shah Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzerat, he, the Mirzd, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been effected. He also made over to him the tract extending 
from Hala Kandi to Bitura on the other side of the river, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household. Ho sent Shaikh Mfrak Purdni 
and MirzS Kdsim Tafaf to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their arrival there, they expressed the Mirza’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect* 
To Shah Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
^ith fidelity. Farewell T’ 

Mirza Shdh Husain had formed his determination to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Arghun nobles 
' musketeers ?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and by their cunning and designing arts raised 
a quoiTel, by which means they prevented Shah Husain from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment. The Emperor remained 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and having sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions of the Arghuns, ho marched with his army on the 
first of Jumada-1 Awwal a.h. 948 (Aug.-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwistan; on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
foii:. Mirza Husain having received intelligence of this move- 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp. The 
Emperor ordered mines to bo dug under the fort, by means 
of which he succeeded in destroying one bastion. The gamson 
however, speedily remedied the injury done to their defences by 
raising another wall. The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engines necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of tlie siege. Seven months had now elapsed since he first laid 
siege to the fort. Mirza Shah Husain succeeded in stopping the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging army, which moreover were 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of the river. Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed. 
At this jimcturo the Emperor received a petition from Eaja Maldeo 
of Jodpur, intimating that during his majesty’s absence, the Kaj£ 
had continued his faithful servant, and hoped for his arrival. 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever prosperous army, 
the Kaja was at his service with 20,000 Rajputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 
mafch. 

In consequence of this invitation, in Babi’u-1 Awwal, a.h. 949 
(May- June, 1542), the Emperor marched towards the territories 
of Raja Maldeo. After some marches, he approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhabitants of the surrounding country 
of the sinister views entertained by Maldeo, who, they said, had 
invited him only because Sher Khan Afghan had placed a force in 
ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the army. 
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On hearing this, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
with great speed to Satalmir. Thence ho rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmir, and from thence he continued his journey to ’Umarkot. 
During his march hitlier his army suffered much from drought. On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup.' Ho cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to tho use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatfa sent the great Saiyid ’Ali Shirazf, who was 
Shaikhu-l Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes ; 
the star of his prosperity again arose from the horizon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Kajab, A.n. 949 (15th October, 1542), was 
bom tho great Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. Ilis father 
rejoiced greatly at tho birth of a son. The first clothes of the child 
wore, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of tho garments of 
tho aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no 2 fiaco fitted for 
the residence of a king, the Court was compelled to remove to Sind. 
Having sot out they reached tho town of Jun, situated on the banks 
of tho Eain. This place is celebrated amongst tho cities of Sind for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rividets which 
present fresh and delightful scenes. In those gardens, the Emperor 
remained for some days, within sight of tho town. Mirza Husain 
also came with his forces into its vicinity, and there encamped. 
Daily skirmishes took place in the environs of the town between tho 
followers of the two camps. One day, Timur Sultan, Shaikh ’Ali 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Khan, with a body of men, made iwoj>arations 
to attack a fort which was filled with grain. Mirza Shah Husain’s 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkari, being apprized of their 
design, took a largo force, and in the morning attacked %m. 
Shaikh ’Ali Beg with his sons, stood his ground until he was slain ; 
others of his force were also killed in this engagement. Their 
adversaries also suffered heavy loss. The Emperor, grieved at the 
occurrence, contracted a disgust for Sind, and determined upon going 
to KaudaliOT. 

/ Kirdm (p. 60) gives this name “ Etini "Wair S&l.” Mir JTaa&n 

(p. 213) ha8»E{in& Bair sal.” 
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In the meantime, on the 7th of Muharram a.h. 950, (12th 
April, 1543, a.b.), Bairam Khan came, unattended, from Guzerat, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him. He en- 
deavoured with success to negociate a peace between the contending 
parties. Shah Husain, delighted with the prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskals in 
cash, all the equipage required for travelling (which he caused 
to bo prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which the Emperor observed 
that the Arabic words Sir at mustaMm, signifying a strong bridge,” 
formed the chronogram of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of the bridge, i.e. a.h. 950, (a.i). 1543-4). On the 7th of Eabi’-ul 
A'khir of the same year, the Emperor marched towards Kandahar 
and Mirza Shah Husain returned to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirza became, towards the end of his life, afflicted with palsy. He 
chose as liis companions men of loose character and mean extrac- 
tion. Tlie Moghals, Tarkhans, and others, being unable to obtain 
an audience at tlio Court, remained in their own houses. Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment ; for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1553 a.d.), the Arhdbi, or prefecture of the 
city, was conferred upon ’Arab! Kahi, while the premiership was 
entrusted to Isma’il, an innkeeper. Towards the close of the same 
year, Mirzd Shah Husain made ’Arab! Kiihi his viceregent in the 
fort of Tughlikabad, and installed Shaibah and Eafik, two slaves 
whom ho had purchased and made his most confidential advisers, 
as superintendents of the city. Having thus placed all the Moghals, 
Arghuns, Tarkhans, etc., under the control of ’Arabi Kahi, ho him- 
self went to Bhakkar. 

It happened that the sons of ’Arab! Kahi, being rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed the Moghals. Seeing this, the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans in Thatta became alarmed and much grieved. On this, ’Arabf 
Kahi, with the concurrence of his friends, sent information to Mirza 
Shah Husain, that the Arghun and Tarkhan inhabitants of the city 
had thrown off their allegiance, and were filled with visionary 
schemes against him. This, he said, jeopardized the safety of the 
country, and therefore he had deemed it incumbent on him to report 
the circumstance. Infuriated by this intelligence, Shah Husain wrote 
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orders that ’Arabi Kahi should invite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Arghun tribe, such as Mir Farrukh, Mfr Kabaik, Mir Timur, 
Mir Fazil, Mir Khalla, etc., and there put them to death. He said 
that this example would intimidate the others, who would then 
return to their allegiance. He at the same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with liimself, and that 
(’Arabi Kahi) and such fellows, were in reality only their servants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sammas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them- 
selves highly honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to the duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both fell into the hands of the Moglials, who 
thus becoming aware of the Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’Arabi Kahi, Eafik, Shaibah, and Isma’il, 
put them to death in the beginning of Muharram a.h. 901 (Dec. 
1553). Having taken Mah Begam, consort of the Mirza, together 
with his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to the necessity of choosing a loader for the better 
prosecution of their business. Tliey all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man declaring that he would not consent to anyone 
being preferred before himself. This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Arghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkhan tribe. That Mirza ’fsii Tarkhan, 
governor of Fath Bagh, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best (qualified for the office and likely to accede to their request. 
They then invited the Mirza from Fath Bagh and informed him of 
their wishes. On his arrival, they showed him great hospitality, and, 
persisting in their request, obtained his consent. They then nomi- 
nated him their chief, and placed him at the head of the government 
of Thatta. They paid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by beat of drums. The Mirza took 
possession of the treasure, and having lavished large sums amongst 
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the army, estahlished his power over the several districts and tribes 
of Sind. 

Enraged at those occnrrences, Mirzii Sliah Husain seized the 
Arghiins and Tarkhans who were in Bhakkar, such as Mir Jani Beg 
Tarkhan, Mir Ahmad Tarkhan, Mir Hamza Bog-Lar, Mir Murad 
Husain Beg-Lar, and others, and then marched at the head of a 
considerable army to Thatta to give battle to the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans. On his aiTival within two kos of the city, the two armies 
came into collision on the banks of the stream of Shall Panfih. Two 
or throe engagements took place in which both armies sulhired con- 
siderable loss. In tlie midst of this campaign, Alirza 8hah Husain 
was attacked liy a fatal sickness. 

Sultan IMahmud Khan, of Bhakkar, the greatest nolile under Shiih 
Husain, was coinmander-in-chicf of his forces. Ho was the son of 
Mir hYizil Kokaltiish, son of ’Akil Kliwaja, son of Ahmad Khwaja. 
one of the greatest chiefs of Ispahan. At the time when Sahib- 
Kiran Amir Timur Gdrgaii marched for the conquest of Ihak, the 
chiefs of Isj>ahan having revolted, threw' off their allegiance to him. 
The Sahi])-Kiran on this gave orders that they should be jdundered 
{ind destroyed, and sent a formidable army to enforce his commands. 
During this invasion, Ahmad Khwaja father of ’/\'kil Khwaja fell 
into the hands of Mir Hasan Basri, father of Mirza Zu-n Kiin, and 
lie having adopted him as his son, bestowed groat pains on his educa- 
tion. Ahmad KliAvaja flourished throe generations licfore Malik Mah- 
mud Khan, a man famous for his generosity, and nineteen genera- 
tions after Tddi, son of Hatim Tai. Sultan Mahmud Khan, of 
Bhakkar, was chiefly characterized by liis liberality and courage, 
in whifh latter he was unequalled. During his seiwico wnth Mirza 
Shah Husain, he had given repeated proofs of his valour. On seeing 
that/he Mirza’s days were numbered, and that ho had but a short 
time to live, he reflected that daily Musulmiins were losing their 
lives in the strife, and that shortly he would bo involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. lie therefore sent privately a message to Mirza 
Ts4 Tarkhan, to the effect that Mirza Shah Husain was on the point 
of death, that when that occurred, there would be no one to inter- 
fere between them, and that it would be advisable to enter into a 
mutual engagement. He refused to revolt against his master 
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during liis lifetime, but on liis death he proposed an equal division 
of the country, — from the Lakki hills down to the sea should belong 
to Mirza ’Tsa, and from the same hills to Bliakkar should belong 
to himself. Tlie next morning, at the suggestion of Sultan Mahmud, 
the great Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Waluib Purani, and Mirza Kasim ]ieg«Lar 
brought the apologies of Mirza ’Isa, expressing his sorrow and 
shame for the disrespectful conduct of the Argliuns towards the 
Mirzii. He sent word that if the Mirza would pardon him, and 
release such of the Arghuns and Tarkhans as were imprisoned, 
he would himself come in the hope of getting forgiveness for 
the past. IMirzii Shah Husain, actuated by merciful motives, li- 
berated the prisoners, and sent them to Mirza Tsa, who in return 
ordered that ]\Iah Begarn and all the otlicr ca[)tive concubines 
should bo taken to the camp of the Mirza. Next day, Mirza 
Kasim Beg brought a letter to Mirza Tsa to this inflect : — ‘‘‘ You 
should not have chosen this line of conduct, which can only tend 
to bring a Imd name on both paifies. Well ! Jet bygones be 
bygones. In expectation of my mercy, you must either com(‘ 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through my own spon- 
taneous kindness, confer on him the governorship of Thatta, while 
I myself return to Bliakkar.” As the Arghuns, Tarkhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirza H'sa not to go himself, 
he tuimed to his eldest son, Mirza Bakf, and told him that he 
should go. The son refused, and said, If you are anxious for 
my death, kill me with your own hand, but do not deliver me 
over to the hand of the enemy.” On this, the IMirza looked at 
his second son, Mirza Salih, who, having arisen, rose and said, 
Be satisfied ; I will go. Either he will keep his word, or he 
will not. If he docs, it will fulfil our hopes; if he does not, 
your safety must be secured. I am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain the honour of martyrdom ! ” Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced him with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on the mission. Mirza fcJalih with a few 
brave men went on the fourth of Kabi’u-1 Awwal, a.ii. DCl (Feb. 
1554), accompanied by Mirza Muhammad Kasim Bcg-Lar, to meet 
Mirza Shah Husain, and offer his presents. The Mirza with 
great kindness praised his fidelity and courage, and calling him 
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}us dear son, invested him with a rich robe, a girdle, and sword 
adorned witli precious stones, together with a horse, and saddle 
and bridle set with gems, a necklace, axid a kettledrum. He 
furthermore conferred on him the governorship of Thatta, and 
then gave him permission to retire. Eeturnirig in safety to Thatta, 
he Ciiused the kettledrum to he sounded before him, and presenting 
to his father all lie had received, he remained under his jirotection, 
obedient to his orders. 

About the same time Mirza Shah Husain marclied back towards 
Bhakkar, and on the 12th of the same month, died at the village 
of ’Aliputra, twenty kos from Thatta, after a i-eign of thirty-two 
3uvars. Mali Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab carried his remains 
to Thatta, where they were temporarily deposited in the MakaJi 
Hills. After two years, they were sent in charge of Saiyid ’Ali 
Sliirazi and Alali Begam to the holy city of Mecca, and were ref- 
ill terred there by the side of the tomb of his fathei’, Shah Beg. 

Mirzii Tarhhnn, 

Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan, sou of Mirza ’Abdu-1 ’All, son of Mirza ’Abdu-l 
Ivlailik, son^ of Arghun Khiin, son of Abakii Klian, son of Iliilakii 
Kluin, sou of Chaugiz Khfin, succeeded to the thrum* of Thatta, after 
the death of Mirza Husain Arghun. Mirza T sa made Mirza Salih Tar- 
kliaii his heir apparent, and placed the reins of government in his 
liands, reserving to himself only the name of king.^ When Mirza 
Salih had made himself secure of Thatta and its dependencies, lie 
left his brother, Mirza Jan Biiki, who was greatly attached to him, 
to attcind upon his ffither while he himself marched against Si- 
wistaii. He commenced his march on the 14th of Shawwal, a.h. 9(»1 
(Scj). ldo4), and on the 21st of the same month hc^ wrested the fort 
of Siwistiin from the the hands Mahmud Khan Bhakkan. When 
Sultan Mahmud heard of this loss, he collected an army to oppose 
Mirza Salih. This was reported to Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan, and he 
thereupon led a large force from Thatta to attempt the conquest of 

J This “ son comprises several generations, as shown in the genealogical table at 
the beginning of this Avork. 

2 [Long eulogies of Mirzh ’fsh and Alirzk Stdih are omitted from the translation.] 
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Bhakkar. He readied Bhakkar in the month of Muharram, a.h. 
962 (Nov. 1554), where Sultan Malimud had drawn up his army 
to resist Iiim. Two or three engagements followed, and many 
were killed on both sides. Sultan Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge in the fort, where ho was so hardly pressed 
that he sent Saiyid Mir Kalan, grandfather of Mir M’asum Bhak- 
kari, to treat with Mirza Tsa, making professions of friendship, 
and offering to give up Siwistan and its appurtenances, if Bhakkar 
were secured to him ; urging also that Bhakkar was on the 
frontier of Hindushui, and acted as a barrier on that side. At 
this juncture, intelligence arrived that the Firingis, who were 
coming from Lahori-bandar to the assistance of Mirza ’I's.i Tar- 
kliaii, finding tlie city of Thatta unprotected, had plundered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners. The Mirza therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmud, and peace being con- 
cluded, he hastened back to ''.Fhatta, and resumiid the government. 

In the beginning of the year 964 h. (November, 1556), Mirza 
Muhammad Baki rebelled against his father, asserting his rights as 
eldest son, and objecting to the selection of Mirza Muhammad Sal ill 
as heir to the throne. In the fighting which ensued, Muhammad 
Baki was worsted, and ho fled to Wanka, which was the abode of 
the Sumras. There he formed a connection with sundry Arghuns, 
and returned with them by way of ’Umarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar. On his arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Khan laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and his fixther ; 
but Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan, out of regard for Mirza Salih, exiled 
Muhammad Baki from Thatta, and sent him to Bhakkar. Hero he 
endeavoured to jirocure assistance from Hindustan,^ but Sultan 
Mahmud opposed him. The Sultan foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer. So ho kindly but finnly opposed the 
project. 

In the year 970 h. (1562 a.d.) the bravo Muhammad Siilih, who 
had won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyi’dom from 
the hands of a Buluch named Murid. Tlio family and tribe of this 
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man liad been put to death by IVIuhammad Salih in punisliment of 
their robberies ; so holding a petition in his hand he placed himself 
in the way of the Mirza. The prince called him to his side and 
stooj^ed down to receive the petition., when the caitiff plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and killed him. 

After the death of his favourite son, Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan nominated 
Mirza Jan Baba as heir apparent. After some time Sultan Mahmud 
begged Mirza ’Isa to forgive his son Muhammad Baki, but failed 
in his object. Several nobles who inclined to the side of that prince 
then interested themselves on his behalf, and roused the father’s pride 
by urging that the prince ought not to be a dependant on Sultan 
jVIahmiid. Being thus induced to pardon his son, Mirza ’fsa sent 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 AVahab Purani and Mir Yar Muhammad, his nephew, 
to bring him home. When Muhammad Baki arrived, he waited on 
his hither, and, receiving the town of Siwistan as his jagir, departed 
thither. 

Mirza ’fsa was of a gentle and patient disposition, and showed 
gi’cat kindness to the people of his tribe (ulus) ; but the Arghuns 
were disaffected, and breaking out in open rebellion crossed the river. 
The guns ' of Mirza ’Psa opened upon them. Many were killed, 
and the remnant fled for succour to Sultan Mahmiid at Bhakkar. 
This prince gave a horse and a robe to each of them, and uniting 
them with a party of liis own dependents sent them against Siwistan^ 
They besieged the fort, and once or twice succeeded in scaling the 
ramparts, but could accomplish nothing more. Mirza ’fsa marched 
from Thatta with a numerous force, and sent a detachment on in 
advance to raise the siege and pursue the assailants. The opi^osing 
forces met at the village of Eakban, when victory declared in favour 
of Mirza Tsa, and many of Sultan Mahmud’s men were slain. The 
Miuza advanced as far as the town of Durbela. The Sultan also, 
coming out of Bhakkar, arrived near the same place, and throwing 
up a fort, prepared for the conflict. In the end peace was made 
through the medium of Mah Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab 
Purani, and the rivals retired to Thatta and Bhakkar respectively. 

In the year a.h. 974 (1566 a.d.) Mirza T'sa Tarkhan was seized 
with mortal sickness, so he called together the Arghuns and the 

1 Atash-b&zi. 
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Tarkhans, the ministers and nobles, and all the chief men of tlie 
country, in order once more to name Mirza Jan Baba as his suc- 
cessor. But Mall Begani strenuously opposed this, maintaining the 
right of Muhammad Biiki, the eldest son. The dying monarch 
declared that Muhammad Baki was tyrannical and cruel, that the 
people would suffer under his rule, and that she herself would 
perish by his hand. The end of it all was that Mali Begam sent to 
hasten the coming of Muhammad Baki, and kept the death of his 
father secret until his ai-rival. Mirza T'sa Tarkhan, who had reigned 
fourteen yeai's, was then buried in a tomb, which he had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Baki ascended the throne. 
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VIII. 

TUHFATU-L KIRAM. 


[This is a work in three volumes by ’All Sher Kaiif, The 
first two volumes are of considerable length, but all the matter of 
special liistorical interest is comprised in the third. A succinct 
synopsis of the contents of the work is prefixed to the first 
volume. According to this the work commences with — 

Vol. I. A Preface in two parts and three books. Book I. 
contains three sections, — On the (1 ) Prophets ; (2) Kings ; (3) 
Philosophers, saints, poets, and great men before the time of 
Muhammad, Book II. is divided into five sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet ; (2) Memoirs of the Prophet ; (3) the Four 
Khalifs ; (4) the Four Imdms; (5) Celebrated Descendants of 
the Four Imams. Book III., in three sections, (1) The Um- 
rnayidc Khalifs and their representatives in ’Irak and Khurasan, 
with notices of the chiefs and great men of the times ; (2) The 
’Abbaside Khalifs, including those who set up the Khalifat in 
Egypt, and also tlie great men and warriors of tlie period ; (3) 
Kings cotemporary with the 'Abbasides. 

Vol. II. General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles, 
ministers, and other great men. 

Vol. III. Special History of Sind, including descriptions of its 
cities and villages, histories of its rulers, and memoirs of its 
great, learned, and distinguished men.] 

This third volume, as it is the latest, so it is the most compre-^ 
hensive and consistent of all the histories of Sind. In the 
portion relating to the early history of the province, it is not 
quite so copious as the Tdrikh-i Sind of Mir M’asum ; but even 
in that part it presents us with more miscellaneous information. 
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and introduces subjects not treated of in that work, such as the 
legendary tales which are familiar in the country, the origin of 
some of tlie tribes, and tlie separate biographies of the principal 
officers and nobles who acquired distinction under tlie later 
dynasties. The authors are both equally credulous in recording 
the miracles of saints, but the extent to which the hagiography 
runs in the Tiihfatu-l Kirdrn is much greater than in the Tdrikh-i 
Sind; there being scarcely a village in that priest-ridden country 
Avhicli has not its tombs of holy men, whose lives and powers are 
here recorded with implicit faith. 

The work opens with the dynasties of the Kais and Jlrali- 
rnans, followed by tlie history of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Chacli^ndma, Tliis comprises twenty pages. 
In thirty more we have the legends, the governors appointed by 
the kings of Dehli, the Sumras and Sammas ; then the history of 
the Arghuns and Tarkhans, with their nobles, in tliirty-six 
pages ; the imperial governors under the Timurians in twenty- 
four pages, and an account of the Kalhora dynasty to the time of 
Midii Sar-faraz, Khun in twelve pages. All this is comprised in 
a little less than half the volume. The rest is entirely devoted 
to the saints, seers, miylds^ shaikhs^ and devotees, with a notice 
of the poets and caligraphists of Sind. 

There are two chronograms at tlie end of tlie volume, repre- 
senting that it was completed in a.h. 1181 (1767-8 a.d.) ; but 
near the middle, at the close of the account of the Kalhoras, we 
have later dates several times mentioned, extending to the year 
A.H. 1188. 

The author quotes as his authorities all the native histories 
noticed in the preceding articles; and in the accounts of tlie 
saints we find incidentally mentioned the Jaicdhiru4 Aulyd, the 
Iladikatu4 Atilya^ the MaUdnidtu-’l Afdk, and the Taghimtu4 
Murad, Some other authors quoted in the body of the work are 
obtained at second hand. 

Extracts from the Tuhfatu4 Kirdrn have been given by Lt. 
Postans in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benyal, Numbers 
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Ixxiv., 1838, and clviii., 1845. In the latter we have the por- 
tion relating to the Arab conquest of Sind, wliicli, as before 
mentioned, is abstracted from the Chach-ndma, • 

Tlio Tuhfatu-l Kirdm is the title of one of tlie works of the 
celebrated Jal&lu-d din Soyiiti, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of liis writings given in G. Fliiegers edition of Haji Khalfa’s 
Lexicon Bibliocjraphicim^ Vol. vi. pp. 065-679. 

[Sir H. Elliot's copy consists of three volumes quarto. Vol. 
I., measuring 11 in. by 8 in., contains 746 pages. Vol. IL, 
889 pages, of 17 lines each. Vol. III. is a little larger (12 in. 
by 8J in.), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, in a much 
smaller hand There is also a new copy of Vol. 111.] 


Extracts. 

The Sindian Ordeal of Fire* 

Some customs have obtained from of old among the inhabitants 
of Sind/ which, although they sj)ring from ignorance, their practice 
is specially observed by them. 

Wlu'ii a person is susj>ected of any grave oftbnce, and desires to 
})urge himself of the cliarge, he offers to pass through the flames of 
a large fire, like a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, like 
Khalil. In the story of Sassi and Mciriii we shall have an instance 
of this ordeal. 

Another ordeal, still practiced among the most ignorant, is that 
of taking up a red-hot sjiade, and this will also be noticed in the 
story of Miirui. Green leaves of a tree are tied on to tlie hand of 
the* suspected person with raw thread, and an iron sjiade, heated 
to redness, being then placed on his palm, he must carry it for several 
paces quickly ; and it has often been seen that neither the thread nor 
the leaves have been in the slightest degree affected by the heat of 
the red-hot iron, although when cast to the ground it scorched it 

* Biimia is the terra used for inhabitants, literally “ occupiers of the land” — the 
bhumia of Hinddsthu. The term is of frequent occurrence in the Sindian histories, 
but rare in other works. 
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like the sand in the oven of a parchor of grain. Verily this is by 
the virtue of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does not 
bum the hand 

A modern story runs thus : — A woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certain horseman, but denied the theft. 
When the time aj)proached for undergoing the ordeal of the liot 
iron, she aitfiilly concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton ; 
and making it seem as if the carrying that were her lousiness at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to bike charge of it during the ordeal. She then 
said, <'The truth is, I did find a pair of shoes belonging to so and 
so, and I have made them over to the owner ! By the same token I 
now take up this red-hot spade.” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then xmrged of the charge. The complainant then angiily 
threw the bisket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
trick of this attful woman was exposed. 

The Ordeal of Water. 

A stout post is fixed in deep water, tlie accused is then told to 
dive to the bottom, and stay by the post. One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brings this aiTOW back. The post is then shaken ; if the accused be 
innocent, he will, up to that time, by holding his breath, have been 
able to remain at the bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surface. But if guilty, ho cannot any how stay so long under 
water. 

Incantatiom. 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country practise magic 
and incantations* For instance, they can roguishly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance will 
show. A respectable man relates that he was the guest of a woman 
residing in a village, and that she had but the curds of the milk of 
one cow. However, about the time she was going to make the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fetching fire, and there the woman of the house had a large dish of 
curds before her, which she was preparing to make into butter ; the 
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witch wrought her spells, and retraced her steps, and from the 
curds of the milk of her one cow she made about ten times the 
usual quantity of butter ! 

Osteomaney. 

The science called Slidna^ is known to some of the hill -people, 
who are called Mdnsingy From certain indications on a fresh 
shbulder-blade, they learn what they wish to know, and it comes to 
pass accordingly. A party of hill men, driven from their homes by 
fear of their enemy, were pursuing their way. Having yet gone 
but a little distance, the Mdnsing said that he saw from his Shdna 
that they were hotly pursued by troops, and that there was no 
escape excc‘pt by aiiifice. The party were ordered to empty all 
the Icatliern water-])ags on the ground, and then to pass over the 
spot. It so chanced that a Mdnsing was also among the enemy’s 
forces ; he, too, consulted his Shdna for intelligence of the fugitives. 
It showed him that they had crossed over a stream. This dis- 
heaiiencd the pursuers, who turned back, and thus the former were 
saved. This is but a slight illustration of what this tribe can do by 
the use of the Shdna. 

Another Custom . — Several ropes, confusedly entangled, are thrown 
on to the ground, and their unravelinent reveals secret things. 

Other Sindian Customs : — Liver-eaters — Trackers — Ornithocritics. 

There arc also women who feed on liver, - and foretell things to 
come, as will be shown in the history of Mirza Muhammad Biiki.^ 

Again, there is the science of Jogni ; this is chiefly in vogue with 
women. An example of it will be shown in the history of Eai 
Diihir. 

There is a tribe entitled Batoaraiiya, who go about in the guise of 
beggars, professing to explain mysteries and past events, and thereby 
deceive men. They also make predictions of the future, which 
seldom come true. 

Some men are so skilful in the art of tracking footprints, that 

1 The common people call it Phanni, It is the *Aktdf of the Arabs, and 

in great repute with the Mongols. 

* 

3 Abd-1 Fazl, in the Ayin-i Ahbariy notices the celebrity of the Sindians in this art. 
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they can tell whether they belong to men or women, strangers or 
acquaintances, old or young; so also they can distinguish tlie i)rints 
of horses, camels, oxen, and buffidoos. They can pursue the 
tracks of tliieves over hills and through deserts, and possibly they 
can even follow them through water. 

Again, there is a tribe in the Kacli district, who can prognosticate 
good or evil from the call of the paiiridge, and they can likewijse 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the cries and calls 
of other birds and beasts. A person relates — ‘‘I was journeying with 
a party, one of whom said, ' I must hurry on ; do you follow at your 
convenience, for I find, from the cry of a bird, that gTiests have 
arrived at my house, and also that such and sucli a friend has just 
died ’ — and, indeed, so it proved.” 

Some of the marvels of this country will bo found described under 
their proper heads ; and the wonders of the hills will be mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative. 

O O O O Q O 

The storij of S(mi and Pamiiin. 

A Brahman named Naniya, and his wife Mundhar, peo23le of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhdmbarawah, subject to tlie authority of 
Dahl llai, were desirous of having a child born to them. After a 
while they were blessed with a daughter, the envy of the full moon. 
It was revealed to her parents that she was destined to be married 
to a Musulmjin. Dreading this family disgrace, the 2 )arents, with 
wounded hearts, cixclosed that unique pearl in a box — her shell, as it 
were — and cast it into the river. The cuiTcnt chanced to carry it 
to the city of Bhambur, where there lived a washerman named 
Nahiya, who was also styled Lala ; he had 500 apprentices, but not 
one child. Wtien the box came into some of the apprentices* 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon^ of God’s power shone out therefrom. He called her Sassi,* 
which signifies ^‘moon,” and adopted her as his own. As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced the hearts of beauty’s flower- 

[Here is an equivoque on the word make or mdhL “ moon” and “ fish.”! 

- [Sans. Sasi.’] - ^ 
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cullers. Every one who saw her wished she was his own, and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her; wherever she seated her- 
self men crowded round her like the cluster of the Pleiades, and 
hovered around her like the constellation of the Eagle. At that 
time the caravans of Kich and Makran arrived in those parts with a 
variety of inorcliandize, and the praises of this piece of tire moon ” 
wore conveyed to the cars of Pannun, son of the Chief of Kich. ITo 
lost his lieart, and repaired to Bhamhiir in the guise of a merchant, 
whore ho saw Sassi, aud was much enamoured. By good fortune 
the seeker found a jdace in the heart of the souglit; then in the 
ho])(i of mooting her, he became one of her father’s apprentices, and 
dressed himself as a washerman. I leave out many incidents to 
avoid ])rolixity ; but the short of it is, that Sassi returned his love 
with more tlian ocpial ardour. 

A goldsmith’s wife, avIio longed to gratify her amorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about the sojiaration of these two lovers, 
by exciting Paniuin’s jealousy. The devoted Sassi came out of it 
unsulli('d, like gold from the raging fire, and became an example 
to tlie world. After a whilo these two lovers were married. 
Pannuifs father on learning this, desired his other sons to bring 
back the infatuated one by some means or other. They went 
and had an interview with Pannun, and became his guests. At. 
night-hill, without his waking, they bomid him on a camel, and set 
off towards their own country. Towards morning Sassi awoke, 
and found that she had been robbed of her living treasure. No 
longer mistress of herself she tore her garments in despair, and set 
off alone in quest of her lost one. With the feet of affection she 
traversed the rugged hills, and after accomplishing a distance of 
about forty kos, she fell exhausted from thirst, and was convulsed, 
striking her feet on the ground in the ngon}^ of death. By the 
power of Grod a pool full of water was produced, of which she 
drank, and found fresh strength. Persons say that the pool remains 
full of water to this day, and is never dry, even though no rain 
should fall for years. It is said, that Sassi had seen these things 
in a dream, on the night on which she was presented with henna, 
(at her marriage). The branch of henna which she had slept 
with in her hand according to custom, and which she retained 
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after she aw(>ke, and which she carried with her, she now planted 
on this hill ; by the power of God the branch grew to bo a tree, 
and still remains a monument of that bleeding heart. 

Not to be tedious, after being thus refreshed, Sassi hurried for- 
ward, and accomjdished six or seven kos further through the same 
hills, when she was again distressed by thirst. A sliepherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and approacliing, desired to carry her off. Thereupon she up- 
braided him witli injustice, and recpiestod that he would, at least, 
procure some refreshment for her, tliirsty and tinal as she then 
-was, before taking her off. The shepherd hastened to his flock 
to get some milk. Wdiile this was going on, Sassi, who despaired 
of finding any trace of her lover, and finding Inu’self tluis fallen 
into evil, vented the anguish of her heart before tlie Almighty 
(who is the comforter of the helpless), and put up a p(itition for 
protection against that demon of the desert. Instantly, l>y the 
divine power, the lull was rent asunder, and gave ii i)lace io 
that half dead and stricken lover, like a ruby lying in tlie matrix ; 
and, as a warning and memorial, a comer of her scarf was left 
visible. Wlnm the shepherd returned with the milk, jind saw 
this instance of Divine i)Ower, he repented himself, and raised a 
tomb of stones over her, according to custom. 

The tellers of love stories, which cut the heart like sliarp diamonds, 
relate that when Panniin, all in chains, was carried b(‘fore his fiithor, 
his restlessness began to sliew itself to such a degree that his father 
was alarmed for his life, and, there being no helj) for it, lie desired 
his brothers to go with him, and in any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him. As tlicy wore travelling 
back, Pannun arrived at the place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seeing the fresh traces, stood amazed. The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him. For outward evidence he set about 
inquiring into the circumstances. The shepherd before spoken of 
happened to arrive just then, and related everything as it had 
occurred. Panniin instantly dismounted from his camel, and begged 
his brothers to wait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgrim’s 
visit to this tomb. Then, liaving thrown himself upon it, lie cried 
aloud to the Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to his 
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lovo. As no petitioner before God is ever left witlumt hope, so by 
Ilis power the bill at once opened and admitted Pannun. He and his 
mistress were thus encased, as it were, like twin almonds in one shell. 
The loves of these two, both lovers and both beloved, are still 
chanted in verses by the Sindians, at a place called Husaini, and 
people thus seek and find a mode by which they may soar from 
wordly atfection to spiritual loveA In truth, this narrative has a 
wonderful otfect on the hearers and narrators, and Mir M’asuin, 
of lUiakkar, has wrought it into a poem, entitleel “ llusn o Naz ” 
(or l)eautv and blandishment) ; and Kazi INIurtaza Sortin', a resi- 
dent of (he village of Katiana, composed a poem, of a peculiar 
rhythm, on it in tlic reign of Muhammad Shah Badshah. He re- 
lates this story : — A Darwesh named Ism’ail, an inhabitant of 
Alultfin, came on a pilgrimage to see these two wonderful 2">crsons 
of the world of love and atfection, and having left his camel at 
a distance, sat down and fasted three days, in the hoj)e of seeing 
the two lovers. At tlie end of that time an old woman ai^jicared to 
him, bringing some bread and Avater, but ho flatly refused to eat 
or drink till ho had scon Sassi and Pannun. Slie readied that 
she was Sassi, and desired him not to exjieot to sec Pannun, for 
there was no dependanco to bo placed on things of this Avorld, 
and that she Avas harassed by .her kindred, who had reduced her 
to that condition. The Harwesh said — -‘How can 1 believe this, 
for Sassi Avas young and beautiful, and thou art an old crone.’' 
On these Avords, she was transfigured to her jii’istiue lieauty and 
youth, and she bade him eat soinetliing. The DarAvesh said, 1 
will rather die of hunger than cat before I have seen both of you : 
tints have I voAved.” After repeated adjurations, Sassi descended 
into the graA^e, and shoAved Pannun as tar as his Avaist, but she 
herself encircled him all the wliile with both arms, for fear some 
one should carry him off. In short, many elders of jture heart 
have thus soon them. That road is not passable for any one riding 
a camel ; but whosoever keeps aAAuiko by night at the tomb, is 

1 This story, as well as many others connected with the legendary lore of Sind, is 

very Avell told hy Id.. Ihirton. lie calls the hero and heroine Panhu and Sassui. 

See the Unhapp!/ Valley y vol. I, pp. 81-88 ; and Sindhy pp. 57, 92-106, Mrs. Postans 
also gives it as a legend of Kach’h. 
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feasted by an unscon hand, notwithstanding tliat the place is an 
utter desert. 

O O O O O O 

T/fp Genealogy of the Jah and BulucJm. 

Muhammad, son of Ilarun Makrani, who will bo noticed in the 
series of governors of Makran, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Sind, accompanied IVIuhammad Kasim as far as Armanbcla, where 
ho died and was buried, Avas, as appears from the genealogical 
table of the family, a grandson of IVIuhammad, son of Aban, son 
of ’Abdu-r Hahim, son of Hamza, son of ’Abdu-1 Matlab. Once 
on a time, the pursuit of some beast of tlK‘ chase, carried the Amir 
Hfimza (may the favour of God re.store him 1) a long distance into 
a desert, where he found himself in solitude. As the Almighty 
watches with a special providence over his chos(m ones, a fairy 
appeared in that desert for Hamza's comjiany, and l>y the divine 
permission, he consorted with her, and this di8sij)atcd his sensc‘ 
of loneliness and drearin(\ss. The fairy afterwards, by the divine 
power, became invisible, and the Amir reached his own country. 
The fairy boro a son by liim, viz., ’Al)du-r Kahim. To be brief. 
Muhamnuid, son of Hariiii, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows:--!. Tlie first wife, Tlami'n, boro— 1. fsii; 2. 
Mihran ; 3. Hajjaz ; 1. Sahtak ; o. Bahrain ; 6, liustam ; 7. Jalal. 

11. His second wife bore — 1. Mazid ; 2. Jamal ; 3. Kada ; 4. 
Buhlol ; d. Shaliab ; 6. Nizam ; 7. Jalal ; 8. Murid. III. Mii iam 
bore — 1. Eodin; 2. Musa; 3. Noti ; 4. Nuh; 5. Mandah; 6. 
Eaziu-d din. IV. ’Aisha bore Jalal. V. Muddi boro — 1. Adam ; 2. 
Kamal ; 3. Ahmad ; 4. Ilumad : 5. Hamid ; G. Sa’id ; 7. IVIas’ud. 
VI. Fatima bore— 1. Sher; 2. Koli; 3. Buland: 4. Gurg; 5. Niiru-d 
din; 6. Hasan; 7. Husain; 8. Sulaiman; 0. Ibnihim. VII. Eve 
boro— 1. ’A'lam; 2. ’Ali; 3. Sarkash; 4. Bahiidur; 5. Toglizan;*G. 
Mubarak ; 7. Turk ; 8. ZaUia ; 9. ’Arabi ; 10. Shiraz ; 11. Taju-d din ; 

12. Gulistan-Barg. 

After Hajjaj had subdued all opposition in Mtakran, as is recorded, 
te died, and that principality was divided between the children of 
Jaldl, who took one-half, and the other half was shared by all 
his brothers. After a short time contentions sprang up among 
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the brothers; the greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt there, but the descendants 
of Jalalu-d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Each, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh, also called LolL 

Their origin is this, that king Sulaiman (the prophet, peace be 
to him !) sent a party of Genii to Rum to purchase female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genii formed a connection with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by him. On king Sulai- 
man hearing of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter- 
mingled with the Arabs; and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there, — or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Samnia Tribe. 

Sam, as some affirm, was the son of ’Umar, son of Hasham, son 
of Abi Lahib ; and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Abi Jahl. The title of Jam renders it 
probable that he was descended from Jamshid. He is commonly 
considered to be the son of Nuh. Jam, the son of Nuh (peace 
be to him !), had four sons : — 1. Budh^ who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Siira, Sahta, Akhil, Autar, Amra, Handir, 
and others, they were styled Rathor ; 2. Sanka ; 3. Hamhar ; 
4. Bhdgirat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Ajipar, 
whose son was Dasrat. 

Dasrat had three wives, viz., — ^Kasila, Kailiya, and Simiya ; by the 
first^of these he had two sons, Ram and Lakhman ; the second bore 
Barat, and Sim id had Chatargun. Sanka, son of Sam, also left 
descendants ; and Hamhar, son of Sam, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son^of Dasrat, had four sons, named Parihdr, Jansupa, 
Kuricha, and Nahiya. Chatargun, son of Dasrat, also had a son 
named Chdira. Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity. Rdm, 
son of Dasrat, left a son named Tawakas ; he had a son named Atat, 
whose son was named Tattat ; he had a son named Narkant, — ^his 
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son was Kan, and the city of Ivan was so called from him ; and the 
son of Kan was styled Sambut Eaja, who had four sons — 1. Sam ; 
2 , Barkarara, ajiso called Shah ; 3. Hanrat, also called Dakan ; 4. 
Mada. 

Sam, the son of Sambut Eaja, had a son namad Jadam. Jadam 
had four sons : — 1. Haibat, whoso son was Sind Samma ; 2. Gajpat, 
whose son was Chuglida ; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattis sprung; 4. Chura Samma. His son was Eai Daiyach, 
who became chief of Girnal, a fort in the district of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of his retinue. He sacrificed his head as a. 
religious offering. His wife Sorath was devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Sorath. 
Haibat, son of Jadam, son of Sam, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Eidari, whose son was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whose son was 
Audhdr, whoso son was Aiidh, whose son was Lakhiya, whose son 
was Lakha. 

Lakha founded a kingdom, and having allied himself in marriage 
to Pothf Chada, she brought him four sons. Of these one was Audh, 
wlio died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh ; another was Mahir, he had four sons, viz., — 1. Satya ; 
2, Ditar Patharf ; 3. Darha, who had no children ; 4. Sand, he 
also had no issue. Lakha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom ho had also four sons, viz., — 1. Unar ; 2. Chhatta, 
who had three sons, Babra, Dankara, and Kalla ; 3. Fahal, the 
father of the celebrated Lakha Faslani ; 4. Manahia. Unar, son of 
Lakha, had a son also called Ldkha, whose son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons, — 1. Kaka ; 2. Jhakra. The former be- 
came a ruler, and the district of Kaka takes its name from him. 
He had two sons— 1. Palli ; 2. Eaidan. Masrak Samma one of Pejli's 
sons, became a chief. 

Eaidan had nine sons — 1. Samma, from whom all the Samejas 
descend ; 2. Nutiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts ; 3. Ldkha, 
father of Lanjar ; 4. Abra, who had a son called Dahir; 5, Na- 
hiya ; 6. Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time ; 7. Manahia ; 8. 
Koria ^the descendants of these three form the tribe of Mindra ; 
9, Palli, who became a chief, Palli had two sons^l. Audh, whose 
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sons were Bahrfa and Adeja, wlio was called Gudaria Putra (or 
tlie son of a shepherd) ; 2. Sand, who became the head of a tribe 
of that name. Sand had seven sons — 1. Kaka, w^osc descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra; 2. Jara; 3. Dera; 4. Janeja; 5. Han- 
kura, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, Durha, and Hankuja ; 6. Dera, 
whoso descendants are the Dera Samma, of Kach ; 7. Jam Hothi, 
who had five sons : — 1. Hala, whose descendants are well known ; 

2. Hankura, whoso descendants are bumiyas of Dluiri, Hankura, 
Char I lank lira, and Earn Deh, which places were founded by them ; 

3. Siihir, whoso descendants founded Sahir Samma, and live there ; 

4. Chilaria, whose descendants are the tribe of Nahria ; 5. Jam 
Ilapar, who had two sons, viz., Eahuja and Jam Jiina ; the latter 
had a son named Kar Eahu, who had three sons — 1. Sand, whose 
sons Eiihuma, Lakhaita, and Jhakiu ; 2. Sumra, who loft no issue ; o. 
Laklia Jam, who had a son called Kaha, whoso son was called 
Lakha. Kaha had also a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kaha, after bis father. 

Lakha, son of Kaha, brother of Kalia before mentioned (sic) had 
twelve sons — 1. Jam Jiina, wliose descendants are the Samma kings 
of Sind, who dwelt at Samiu, and who will bo mentioned in their 
proper places ; 2. Unar, who ruled in Bahria, and died without issue ; 
3. Palli, from whom the PalU Sammas descend ; 4. Kaha, from him 
arc the Sudiari Sammas : 5. Auth, — ^the Auth Sammas, Sahil Sammas, 
and Sikhawat Sammas, spring from him ; 6, Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Piria ; 7. Mankar, who had no son ; 8. Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants ; 9. Hankura Kimwar ; 10. Sultan Aut ; 
11. Eaidan ; 12. Lakha. Hankura Kunwar had three sons — 1. 
Disar; 2. Manahia; 3. Muriidia. Disar had five sons — 1. Kaha ; 
2. Mala ; 3. Kakan ; 4. Hankura ; 5. Juna, who had also five sons — 
l.^horia; 2. Tajiii; 3. Abra; 4. Buliich ; 5, Pambiya.^ Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested in Sind, will be mentioned 
in the history of the Samma kings. 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land through- 
out Sind, as far as Guzerat, including also the greater part of Eajpu- 
tana, and they form the majority of the population of Sind. The 
tribes of Buliich and Jat, and some others already spoken of, are also 
I [Or “ P^mbaniya.”] 
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the ancient inhabitants of the land. Other tribes might be men- 
tioned who succeeodecl, or even preceded these, but for the sake of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary. Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself. 

The Governors of Sind under the Ghaznivides and their Successors. 

The officers of Sultan Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud. Then followed the 
officers of Maudud, then the officers of Majdud ; next the officers of 
Sultan Kutbu-d Dm, and lastly, the officers of Aram Shah, who arc 
all severally described in tlie first and second volumes. During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions : one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
tTch, became siil)jcct to Nasiru-d din Kabacha. At that time the 
following seven Eanas in Sind were tributary to Multan : — 1. Kdna 
Buhnar Sa’ta Kathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 2. llana 
Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying within the district of liupah; 3. Jaisar, son of Jajji 
Machhi Solanki, of Maniktara 4. Wakia, son of Pannun Channun, 
who was established in the valley of Siwi; 5. Channun, son of 
Dita, of the tribe of Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; 6. Jiya, son of 
Waridh, of Jham, or Hemakot; 7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar 
district of Bambarwd. 

Further, when Lahore was taken by the officers of Tdju-d din 
Yalduz, Malik Nasiru-d din Kabacha took refuge in tlio city of 
Multan; and towards the end of the year 626 n. (1229 a.d.) Malik 
Khan Khilji and his people, became masters of the country of 
Siwistan. Sultan Shamsu-d din ntamsh, having deputed his minister 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege Dch, set^ut 
for Dehli. Uch surrendered quietly to Nizamu-1 Mulk in a.h. 625 
(1228 A.D.), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Nasiru-d dm fled, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in up tho whirlpool of 
death. Sultan Shamsu-d dm became lord of Sind. Nuru-d din 
Muhammad succeeded to the government in a.h. 630 (1233 a.d.) 
Tho Sultan Utamsh died in a.h. 633 (1236 a.d.), and was succeeded 

^ There is a T^a or Tarra, an old site ten miles south-we^ from Thatta. 
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by Suit in Mas’ud Shah. During tlie disturbed state of the country 
in his rcjigii the army of the Moghals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to (Jch, but owing to the vigilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on Khurasan. Sultan Mas’ud left Malik 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad as governor of Sind, in the room of Nuni-d 
din Muhammjid. During his government, Nasiru-d din Mahmud, 
uncle of Sultan Mas’ud, inherited the throne and crown. 

In A.ii. 662 (1264 a.i>.), Sultan Ghiasu-d din ascended the throne 
of Dehli, and gave over the provinces of Lahore, Multan and Sind 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad, who used to go every third year to 
pay his respects to his father, and stay one year. In A.n. 682 
(1283 A.n), Sultan Muhammad was slain in battle against the army 
of Changiz Khan, and his son Kai Khusru was confirmed as sue* 
ccssor to his father. Sultan Jalalu-d din Khiljf on his arrival at 
Lahore in A.n. 692 (1293 A.n.), assigned the government of Multan 
and Ucli to his son Arkali Kh4n, and he appointed Nasrat Khan to 
the government of Sind. In A.n. 695 (1296 A.n.), Sultan ’Alaii-d 
din, despatched his brother Ulugh Klnin to expel Arkali Khan from 
his government, but, as usual, Nasrat Khan with 10,000 men re- 
tained possession of Mulbln, Uch, Bhakkar, Siwist^, and Thatta. 
In the beginning of 697 A.n. (1297 a.h.), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sistan, arrived and possessed themselves of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Khan vigorously attacked them and freed it. Towards the close of 
his reign, Sultan ’Alaii-d din despatched Ghazi Malik at the head 
of 10,000 horse to expel Changiz Khan’s Moghals from Debalpur 
and gave him Multan, Uch, and Sind in jagir. 

Khusru Khan, having watched his opportunity, deposed ’Alau-d 
din, and became master of the throne.^ Ghazi Malik, marching up 
at the head of the Sind and Multan forces, expelled Khusru Kh^ 
and seated himself in his place under the style and title of Sultan 
Ghiasu-d din. At this interval, a number of the trilio of Sumra 
rose and possessed themselves of Tliatta. Sultan Ghiasu-d din 
deputed Malik Tfiju-d din to Multan, and Khwaja Khatir to Bhak- 
kar, and Malik ’Ali Sher to Siwistan. Sometime after, when 
Kashku Khan revolted in Multan, Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of 

^ I do not attempt to correct the errors in the Dehli history, as given here. They 
do not occur in Mir M'asdm’s history, from which this chapter is abridged. 
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Sultan Gliiusu-*! din, arrived at Multan in A.n. 728 (^1328 A.n.) and 
put liim down. Tlien baving deputed trusty persons to lllialvkar 
and Siwistiin, lie returned. In a.h. 751 (1350 a.d,), while in pur- 
suit of the slave Taghid lia\dng traversed Guzerat and Kach, he 
arrived in the distric t of Tliatta, and encjiiuped at the village of 
Thari on the hanks of a river. From thence he removed in conse- 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal,* whore lie got well. lie 
tlicn returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultan Firoz Shah succeeded him. Taghi, who was at Thatta, on 
learning this, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes <*f 
Sunira, Jareja, and Sanima, but was defevated. The Sult.an cpiitted 
the environs of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safar of tin* 
above Vfjar, and ordered a foi*t to be built on the river Siinkra: and 
Amir Nasr was left there with 1000 horse. He founded a city 
called Kusrpur, and Malik Bahram was made rulei’ of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Bahrainpiiir was named aftc'r him. Malik 
'All. Slier, and Malik Taj Kafuri were left in Siwistau, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar. He appointed Mjilik lluknu-d din his 
vicegerent, and Malik ’Abdu-1 Aziz as minister of iinanco, and 
garrisoned the foii: with a liody of chosen troops. He conferred 
the title of Iklihis Khan on Malik Kukiiu-d din, and entrusted 
him with the affairs of all Sind. He then went to Dehli. In A.n. 
772 (1370 A.n.), after the concpiest of Nagarkot he prucecdcHl to 
Tliatta, whose chief, Jam Khairu-d din retired to a fort upon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
superabundance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Tliatta. 
Jam Khairu-d din submitted, came in, and paid Ids respects. The 
Sultan carried him towards Dehli with all the other Zamindars, and 
when near Sihwan, upon learning that tlio Jam intended to fleo,«ho 
had him put in chains. Sometime after this, he invested Jam Juna, 
son of Khairu-d din with a khiVat, and appointed him to his father’s 
post. 

In A.ii. 790 (1388 a.d.), Firoz Shah died, and was succeeded on 
tlio throne of Dehli by Sultan Tughlik Shah. Then followed Siiltdii 

^ r^Kebol/’] 

* This place is about thirty miles from Gimhr or J(inaj»arh. 
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Abu Bakr, Sultan Muliammad Shah, Sultan Sikanclar Shah, and then 
Sultan Nasiru-d din, who sent Sarang Khan to take possession of 
Debalpur, Multan, and Sind/ 

In A.ii. 800 (1397 a.d.), Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, crossed tile river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of Uch. 
Malik ’All, who was there on behalf of Sarang Khan, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Malik Taju-d 
din to Jiis aid with 4000 men. Mirza Pir Mulnammad then raised 
tlie siege, nifirched from U'ch, and defeated him. He then com- 
menced the siege of Multan. After a siege of six months, Sarang 
Khan yielded and surrendered Multan. About this time, a.h. 801 
(1398 a.d.), Timur himself arrived at Multan. From this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sultans ot* 
Delili over the governors of Sind, who raised the standard of inde- 
[>endeneo, as will bo now related. 

The Tribe of Sunira. 

A peution of tills tribe had got possession of 2 >aits of Sind before 
tht‘- time above-mentioned, so that the whole term of thtu'r authority 
may bo reckoned at 550 years. Historians — observing their first 
ajipear.anco after the Al-i Tamim, who were the last governors on the 
])art of the ’Abbasides — date the rule of the tribe from tliat time. 
When, as we have related, the administration of the greater ]>art of 
Sind was In^ld by the officers of the Ghaznivide and Ghori kings, 
tills tribe enjoyed full and undivided power. They sprang from 
the Ariilis of Samra, as has been mentioned before, who arrived in 
Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra. 

It is said that Chhota Amrani, brother of Dalu Ihii Amrani, was 
so much grieved at his brother’s injustice which occasioned the ruin 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prosperity of the city of Bham- 
bitra, that he repaired to Baglnhid and obtained from the Khalif 100 
Arabs of Samra whom, with the TJlamai Miisawi, lie brought to 
Sind, of whom more hereafter. At last, T)alu Kai submitted to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter in marriage. The Saiyid settled 
in Sind, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abiding place. 

' Here is a further error in the Dehli annals, which is not to be attributed to 
Mir M’asdm. 
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In short, as we have before said, in a.h. 720 (1320 a.d.) Ghazi 
Malik inarch on Dehli, with an army collected from Multan and 
Sind, and overthrew Khusru Khan. Then, ascending the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

The Sumras then collected a force from the neiglibourliood of 
Tharf, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne. He settled 
the frontier of his coimtry, and married the daughter of a zamindar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
born a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government. After him, his son Duda brought the countiy as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession. Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Singhar, so Tari, daughter of Duda, took the govern- 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion. Singhar pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bang-nai. 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of the cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Sumra named Duda, who was ruling in the fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu. At this juncture Dadu Phatu, a descendant of Duda, re- 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, ho for some time carried 
on the government. After him, Kliaira became ruler. Then 
Armil became the master of the state. So the Sammas rebelled 
and slew him. This happened in the year 752 Hijra (1351 
A.D.). The history of this family, from its rise to its fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very discor- 
dantly narrated. Thus the Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says that when 
the sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu-r Kashid, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that ho was lethai'gic and wei^Jc- 
minded. The men of Sind wore therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and in the year 445 Hijra (1053 a.d.), tho men of Sumra collected 
m tho vicinity of Tharf, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, marrying the daughter of a zamindar named Sad, he died 
leaving a son named Bhungar as his successor. Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen years, and died in the year 461 Higra (1069 
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A.D.) Ilis son DMa succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 486 Hijra (1092 a.d). After liim Singhar reigned fifteen years ; 
Khafif, tliirty-six years; ’Umar, forty years; Duda, the second, 
fourteen years ; Phatu, thirty -three years ; Genhra,^ sixteen years ; 
Muhammad Tur, fifteen years; Genhra,® several years; Duda,® 
fourteen years ; Tai,* twenty-four years ; Ohanesar, eighteen years ; 
Bhungar, fifteen years ; Khafif, eighteen years ; Duda, twenty -five 
years ; ’Umar Sumra, thirty -five years ; Bhungar, ten years. Hamir 
then succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tribe overthrew 
him. The rise of this family is related in various ways, and several 
ridel's are mentioned beside those above enumerated ; their fall, also, is 
described in many incongruous ways. ’Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ’Umarkot. 

The Story of Mumal and Mendra, 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sumra’s) time 
is tlie story of Miimal and Mendra, which is told thus : — A woman 
named Mumal, of the family of the Gujar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and built a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, conducted a 
stone canal like a river across the entrance of tlie palace ; and she 
planted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, at the 
doorway, and within the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuff of one design, six of which coverings 
were made of unspun thread, and underneath each sofa a deep well 
was dug. She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the river and the 
lions, and sagaciously seat himself on the right seat. Many men 
were tempted to a trial, but none attained their object ; nay, they 
stepped into the well of annihilation. 

One day, Hamir Sumra went out hunting with three of his 
suite, one of whom was Kana Mendra, his minister’s wife’s brother. 
Ho happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Mumal, that Hamir Sumra felt a great desire to see her. Taking 
his attendants with him, they turned their heads to the direc- 

^ [“ Gkenra** in one MS.] 

2 [These three names are found only in the best of the two MSS,] 
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tion indicated, and on reaching its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Muinal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain tlieir quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hosjiitably entortfiined. 

First Ilamir went with the girl, but she outstripped liim ; and 
he, on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at- 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing. Tlie next night 
the girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
tier, but ho also returned as Hamir had done. On the third night, 
the same thing happened to the third man. On the fourth niglit, 
Eaua Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to ])recede 
him, according to her custom, Ijc seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not i>ro])er for slave girls 
to precede their masters. When he reached the visionary river lu* 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the depth of the water 
with the lanco which he had in his htmd, he found it had no real 
existence. lie at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
hut tlirowing his spear at thorn, he found they were not really 
alive. 

He then pursued his object, entered the ])alaco, and went into the 
sofa room; there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must l>e especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them. He then probed each with his spear, found out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it. The girl informed 
Mumal of the circumstances, and of his sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night in rap- 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hamir and his friends, to whom ho related his advonturQS. 
Ilamir said, As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once.” Accordingly, at niglit, 
Mendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a sliepherd. Hamir 
bore the Eana some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him; he therefore carried him off to his own city, and placed 
him under arrest. As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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very swift sh e-dromedary, wlio could perform five ordinary day’s 
journey and back again in a single night, and having seen his 
beloved, and enjoyed the charms of her company, returned to 
his prison. 

It cliancod that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister. 
Mendra returned, and suspecting something wrong, became dis- 
pleased, and gave up going any more. Tlie innocent Mumal was 
greatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted her own 
residenc(? and country. Ilaving arrived at the city where Mendra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjoining his, and had windows placed 
opposite to liis windows that she might sometimes see him. Mendra, 
shrouded in disj)leasure, closed his windows on that side, and Mumal 
then built a palace opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on, 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not succeed in seeing her 
beloved. At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of anguish, 
and, wounded by despair, gave up her life. Intelligence of this 
was conveyed to ]\Iendra, and since a lover powerfully affects the 
heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts in the world of 
unity tends to one and the same object, he instantly, on hearing 
these lamentable tidings, sighed and expired. This story is sung in 
Sindl verse at certain established places, and religious devotees are 
transported to raptures and heavenly visions of Divine love, on 
hearing it. A certain Mulla Mukim has written this storj'' in 
Persian verse, and called it “ Tarannum-i ’Ishk,” or the song of 
love.^ 

Ston/ of C/tanesar and Laild, 

A girl named Kaunru, daughter of the powerful and renowned 
Ej,na Khangar was betrothed to her cousin. Being incomparably 
beautiful, the young lady gave herself gre^t airs among her asso- 
ciates. At that time no one could be compared to Chanesar, of 
Dewal, for beauty of person, store of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of authority, and an alliance with him was earnestly 
desired by many beauties. One day a girl named Jamnf, one of 

‘ Lt.‘ Burton has given this tale in a more attractive form, in his Sindh^ 
pp. 114-123. 
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Kaunru’s companions, said to her, tauntingly, ** Perhaps you en- 
tertain thoughts of being married to Chanesar, since you practice 
so many fine airs, and are so affected.” This taunt pierced 
Kaunrii’s heart, and without even ha\’ing seen Chanesar’s face, she 
became desperately in love with him, and almost beside herself. 
When Marghin, her mother, found this out, she apprised Eana 
Khangar of it. As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar was the 
greatest honour of the day, and there seemed no way of accom- 
plishing that except by stratagem, the Eana advised Marghin to 
take their daughter in the garb of a merchant to Chanesar’s town, 
without letting any one know of her so doing, and before Kaunru 
should become the victim of despair, and thus perhaps Chanesar 
himself might become ensnared in the net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to this recommendation, Marghin set out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed the river Parpat, and 
leaving her o^vn country of Dhat, soon entered the Dcwal territory, 
and arrived at the city where Chanesar lived. She sent a message 
through a gardener’s wife, to Jliakra, Clianesar’s Wazir, intimating 
her desire for a union. Chanesar — devoted to Laila, whoso beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celebrated Laila— re- 
turned for answer that he wished for none but Laila, bade the 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to him, 
and directed the new coiners to be sent away, lest Laila should hear 
of them, and be annoyed. On being informed of this, Marghin sold 
her merchandise, and went one day into the presence of Laila, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying : — Adverse cir- 
cumstances have driven me and my daughter far from our own 
country ; in spinning thread we have no equals, if you will kindly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with their 
work. After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge, Kaunru one night 
thought of her own country, and of her splendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Chanesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that she had raised the wick 
of the lamp, and then scratched her eye with the hand "with which 
she did it, which brought the tears into her eye. On hearing this, 
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LaiM was very pressing to loam the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, ‘‘The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
lights ; hence tho smoke of the lamp confused my brain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept that they 
were no more.” Laila asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension ; she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as Laila 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rare ties, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru and Marghin said, “ We will give them on condition 
that you give us Chanesar for one night.'* As most women are 
wanting in understanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru. Chane- 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was he had in his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on the alert as to what 
should happen. Finding in the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the curtain, 
“ how strange it is that Laila should sell such a husband as Chane- 
sar for a mere necklace I and that he should be ignorant of this ; it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with such a wife.” 
Chanesar liearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru ; she told him 
the whole particulars of her stoiy from beginning to end. He then 
said : — “ Since the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 
Laila’s, and I will love you with my whole heart.” 

On Laila hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
were futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time in solitude. Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of Laila had been betrothed to the minister Jhakra ; but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
to him. As he was bent on the match, he tried many devices to 
bring about tho marriage, but all in vain. Laila sent word to him 
that if he could by any means contrive to bring Chanesar with him, 
she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place. 

On receiving this message, Jliakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village. Laila changed her 
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dress, and putting on tlio garb of a woman who bears the mossago 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Chanesar, 
when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in which ho stood to 
Laila. During the conversation, she played otf some coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Clianesar’s abandonment of Laila, and unkindness too, arost^ 
from jealousy, and he was in reality as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of Ids union with lier 
ho became beside himself, and said, ‘‘ O sweet-tongued girl ! thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties! How long wilt thou talk of 
Laila? Speak to me of thyself, for my heart yearns to tliec !” She 
replied : ‘‘ llow can the heart love one faithhjss as thou ? ’’ On 
hearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off ; but Laila, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand. When Chanesar saw that slu> 
was indeed Laila, he suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
lieart and expired. On seeing this, Laila, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless. The pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a popular and moving song in the Sindi tongue. Idra’ki 
Beg-Lar composed a Persian poem on tliis story ; the present writer, 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied himself with relating thus much 
of it. 


O O O O 0 

Nawicdh Murkl Khan. 

He was by birth the son of a Raja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 n. (1688 a.d.) corresponding 
with the 31st of the reign, he was appointed to tlie government of 
Thatta. It is said, that several thousand Rajputs accompanied him. 
When he arrived at the ferry, he learnt that it was necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows were slaughtered, 
before he could reach the citadel. So he despatched a message to 
Kazi Muhammad Husain, the TL&zi of the city, saying that he had 
with him a largo body of Hindu Rajputs, and requesting him to 
remove the shops of the cow-slaying butchers from the passage of the 
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bazar, lest they should give oiTcuce to his followei'S, and some dis- 
turbance should arise. As the institutions of the king, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worsliipful Kazi, that very night, directed the 
butchers to doul)le tlio number of their usual stalls, and i)laco them 
on both sides of the roads. When the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act in opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, lie was compelled to pass according to the fashion ob- 
served by his predecessors. He remained two years in Thatta, during 
wliicli his army gave much trouble to the Musulinans. Upon a 
rf^presentation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from the government of ^lusulmans. 
When ho was dismissed, lie remained for some time at the fort 
of Tughlikahad, better known as Kaldnkot, as he found the air 
suited to the complaint under which he was suffering, of weakness 
of sight. The king, out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangement, but when his successor arrived at Thatta, ho was 
siqnmoned to the court. Some of tlio lU'osent defences and build- 
ings of the fort of Tughlikahad are of his construction. 
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NOTE (A).— GEOGEAPHICAL. 

[Sir H. Elliot in his introductory remarks on A1 Bfruni’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of tliat writer 

the wliole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita, and tlie 
Arabians knew much less of it than Pliny and Ptolemy.” The 
geographical extracts at the beginning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of tiiis observation. Multan, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also known from the reports of their mariners. 
All beyond this was vague, and evidently dra^vll from hearsay inform- 
ation. Their scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaiman and Ma’sudi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources ; and a 
great part of Istakhri’s and Ibn rfaukal’s description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can be no doubt that one copied from the other. 
In Biruiii we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
showing that he had acquired, cither by personal travel or by dili- 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and even of parts beyond.' Idrisi gives a full compila- 
tion fi'om the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
fro^ sources now lost to us, but he docs not appear to have used 
the writings of Biruni, and his work is blemished by many false 
spellings.] 

' [He cannot be absolved from the blunder of having placed Thanesar in the 
Do^lb, but the further error of locating Muttra on the east of the Jumna is due to his 
translators. All the versions of Ilashidu-d din say that the river lies on the east of 

the city, edition pp. 73, 97. Meinaud^s 

Fragments^ 82, 100.] 
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[Sir H. Elliot endeavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and interesting of the places men- 
tioned by the early geographers and historians, and some additions 
have since been made, chiefly from sources unpublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index of 
the notes : — 


Kingdoms. 

VAQB. PAGE. 

The Palharh 354 Rahrah, Euhmi 361 

Juzr or Jurz 358 Kashbin 361 

Thfan 360 

Cities and Towns. 


PAGE. 


Agham — The Lohhnas . . . 362 

Alor 363 

Amhal, Phmhal, etc. • . . 363 

Annabel 364 

Askalanda 365 

Bhniya, Bktiya 367 

Bhambtir . 368 

Br5hmankb5d,Mans6ra,Mahfuza 369 
Debal, Karachi, Thatta, and 

L5hori-bandar 374 

Jfala-kandi, the Hellenes, Pindus 379 

Jandnid . 380 

Xaikbnbn, Kaikkn, Kkkars . . 381 


PAGE. 


Kajurkba 383 

Kbllari, Annari, and Ballarf . 384 

Kandbbel, T&rkn, Budba, Baizk 385 

Kannazbdr 389 

Mandal, Kiraj 390 

Manjkbari 391 

Minnagara 392 

Narkna 393 

NSrOn, SakOra, Jarak . . . 396 

Saduskn 401 

Skmiii, Tughlikbbbd, Kalk-kot 401 

Sind5n, Subbra, SaiinQr . . 402 

Tfir, Mubatampur, Dirak, etc. 403 


Balhard, 

[The early Arab Geographers are unanimous in their spelling of 
the title '‘Balhara.’’ The merchant Sulaiman says it is a title 
similar to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name. 
Ibn Khurdadba says that it signifies ‘‘ King of Kings.” According 
to Mas’udi it is a title borne by all the kings of the country, while 
Tbu Haukal states that it is a name derived from that of the country. 
Idrisi follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it the signification of 
“ King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title was hereditary. Thus 
it seems clear that it was the general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have borne some such signification as that assigned to it by 
Ibn Khurdadba.] 

[Taking the accounts of the Arab’writers, and comparing them 
with the Indian annals, there can be no great hesitation in identify- 
ing the “Balhara” with the dynasty settled at BaUabhi-pura, the 
princes of which were the founders of the BaUabhi era, and were 
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probably known as the Ballabhi or Ballabb Kais. This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with tacit acqui- 
escence, except from M. Beinaud, who considered the term Balhara ” 
to represent Malwa Eaf or ‘‘ King of Malwa.”] ^ 

[Ballabhi-pura was, according to Tod, destroyed in the fifth 
century, by an irruption of the Parthians, Getes, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes,”^ In another place he gives the date 
of this event from Jain records as a.d. 524.® And in a further pas- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its princes 
‘‘ fled eastward, eventually obtaining Chitor, when the Islands of 
Deo and Somnath-pattan, in the division termed Larika, i^ecame the 
seat of government. On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalwara became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.”* Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 a.i>.)® The ruins of the city are well known, 
being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, in Kattiwar ; 
and the name survives in that of the modern town of Wallay, which 
sfiinds near them.®] 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to the country of Larike or Lata,, which country Mas’udi names 
as being subject to the Balhara, and which the otlier writers describe 
as forming part of his dominions.] 

[The capital of the Balhara is stated by Mas’udi to be ‘‘ Mankir 
(or Manakir) the great centre of India,” and to be situated “ eighty 
Sindi parasangs (640 miles) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakliri and Ibn Haukal say tliat Mankir is the city in which the 
Balhara dwells, but they do not name it in their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Biruni and Idrisi make no mention of it. The unavoidable 
irrference is that the place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the days of these Arab writers.] 

[The name Mankir or Manakir bears a suggestive resemblance 
to ^‘Minagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

1 [Rel. des Voyages, xciv. Mem, eur PlndCf 138, 144.] 

* [Travels I. 23.] ’ [Annals I. 217.] 

* [Tod, Travels I. 213.] ® [Thomas’ Prinsep Useful Tables^ p, 168.] 

* [Journal Royal Asiatic Society, xiii. p. 146.] 
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among the cities of Lariko. Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit malid-nagara, “great city.” Mankfr is said to mean 
“ great centre,” so that the word mahd (great) must be represented 
by the first syllable md ; and the other syllables naUr or ndhir are 
by no means a bad Arabic transcription of “ Nagara,” for the alpha- 
bet would not allow of a closer version than nalcar. In Minagara, 
the word nagara, “ city” is unquestionable. Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahanadi river, 
and Airian, in the Periplus, has another Minagara in the valley of 
the Indus. The syllable mi woidd therefore seem to bo a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological import, but coiTCspond- 
ing with mahd or some similar word.] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 
are thus stated by Ptolemy : — 


Minagara 

115° 

15' 

X 

19° 30' 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) 

113 

15 

X 

17 

20 

Siripalla 

IIG 

30 

X 

21 

30 

Xeragere 

116 

20 

X 

19 

50 

Ozone (Ujjain) 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura 

115 

50 

X 

18 

50 

Nasica (Nasik) 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Namadi fluvii fontes a monte Vindio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

30 

Eluvii floxio juxta Siripalla 

lie 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error in these statements of Ptolemy, for ho 
places Ujjain to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the river near Siripalla. But Ujjain lies to the north of the 
Nerbadda, and the river has no noticeable bend in this quarter. 
The river Mahi, however, has a very great bond ; Ujjain lies to the 
south of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement, so 
that the two rivers would here seem to have been confounded.] 
[Tiatura may be Talner, and Xeragere may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, and as General 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s geography must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants. Comparing the bearings of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have been situated some- 
where between Dhar and Broach. Lassens identifies Minagara with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city was situated too far west.] 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locality in which 
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IdriRi would at first sight seem to place Nahrwara or Nalilwara, 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhara in his time. 
This city, he tells us, was situated eight days’ journey inland from 
Broach through a flat country. The towns of Hanawal (or Janfiwal) 
and Dulka lie between tliein, find Dulka is situated on the river 
(Nerbadda) which forms the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountfiins called Undaran, lying to the 
north. Near Hanawal there is another town called Asawal. This 
description is inconsistent, for Asawal is an old name of Ahmadabad, 
and that city lies to the north far away from the Nerbadda. Abu-] 
Fida seems to rectify tJiis, for he dechires Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwara, which city he says is three days’ journey from a port. 
He refers to Abu liihfin as spelling the name Nahlwara, and on 
turning back to page 61, it will bo seen tliat this is his orthography. 
The city described by Abu Efhan and Abu-1 Fida is undoubtedly 
Anhalwara Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idrisi’s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will be 
consistent with itself and ^vith the other writers. Cambay stfinds 
at the head of the bay which bears its name, between the moutlis of 
the Salxirmati on the west, and the Mfihi on the east. Asfiwal 
or Ahmadabad is on the left bank of the fonner, and the Aravalli 
chfiin of mountains lies to the north of Anhalwara. Idrisi specially 
mentions the bullock carriages of Nahrwara, and those of Guzerat 
are still famous. Lastly, no Nahrwara is known near the river 
Nerbadda. Thus Ptolemy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
founded the river of Broach (the Nerbadda) with those of Cambay 
(Sabarmati and Mahi).] 

[Hwen Tsang, who travelled in India between 629 and 645 a.d., 
visited the kingdom of Fa-la^pi” (Vallabhi), but his account does 
n'^t help to settle the locality of the capital, for he only says that it 
was a journey of 1000 li (166^ miles) north from Malwa. The 
kings were of Kshatriya race, and were coimected with the 
sovereigns of Kanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dhruva Bhatta, 
being son-in-law either of King Siladitya or of that king’s son.] 

[The Balhara” would thus seem to represent, as Tod affirmed, the 
Ballabh Kais of Ballabhi-pura who were succeeded by the Bala 
Kais of Anhalwara Pattan. Their territories included the ports in 
the country of Lata (Larike) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were fre(]ueiited by Arab trading vessels, and so the accounts given 
of the Balhard by their geographers, vague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporary king- 
doms. Tlie extent of the Balhara’s territdry can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it underwent continual change. Mas’udi, by impli- 
cation, places Tanna within his dominions, but this is farther south 
than would seem to be warranted. The Tapti on the south, and the 
Aravallf mountains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to the real extent of the kingdom. This may appear a 
limited dominion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent the Balhara to have been ; but it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 

[There are copper records exhint showing that in the first half of 
the fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusir 
were made by the Gurjjara rajas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Kajput tribe, and would then appear to have been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
812 A.n., just before the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made by the Lateswara,” that is, ‘^King of Lata,*’ but the names 
therein recorded have not been identified with those in any of the 
dynastic lists. Allowing for the omissions not unusual in such 
grants, there is a Dhruva who may correspond with the Dhruva 
Bhatta of Hwen Tsang.] 

Jiizr or Jurz. 

[Sulaiman and Ibn Khurdadba write the name ‘‘Jurz” but the 
Paris edition of Mas’udi has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifying Guzerat. Abu Zaid says incidentally that Kanauj is “ a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz ^ and relying upon this 
statement M. Keinaud identifies Jurz with Kanauj.® But Mas’udi 
locates the Bauiira at Kanauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kingdom. Sulaimdn and Mas’udi concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Kahma and the Balhara, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
rich in camels and horses. “ Juzr” closely resembles the name 
“Guzerat,’’ especially in its Arabic form “Juzarat” and the other 

‘ [Ante p. 10. The Arabic text gives the name as ** Juz.”] 

» [Rcl. des Voyages, xcv. Mem, tur VJnde^ 206.] 
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known conditions are satisfied by this identification. Guzerat is a 
peninsula, it bordered on the dominions of the Balhara, and the 
horses of Kattiwar are still famous.] 

[Hwen Tsang visited the kingdoms of Su-la-cha or Surashtra, 
and Kiu-clie-lo or Gurjjara, after that of Vallabhi, but, according to his 
expositor, M. Vivien do St. Martin, Su4a-cJia (Surashtra) represents 
the modem Guzerat, and Kiu-che4o (Gurjjara) ‘Hhe country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwara and the Indus. This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received acceptation of 
their meaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor’s interpretation 
of Hwen Tsang’s confused statements — the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a proposed identification of Pi-Zo-mo-Zo, which 
Hwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of Kiu-che-lo, with the 
modem Bdlmer; and an ethnological theory that the Gujars might 
have given their name to this country in the course of their migrations. 
But no example of such an application of the name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p. 169) accurately describes 
this very country as being noiiih of Km-che-lo, and stretching 1900 U 
(316 J miles), atravers dosplaines sauvages ot des deserts dangereux” 
to the river Indus. The Sanskrit Surashtra and Gurjjara survive in 
the modern names Surat and Guzerat^ and, however the territories 
embraced by the old terms may have varied, it is hard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surashtra nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modern names applied to the same places. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s Surastrene comprises Surat, and the grants of the 
Kajas of Gurjjara” dated in the early part of the fourth centuiy, 
conveyed land in the vicinity of Jamhusara or Jumbooseer.” — 
Biruni (stipra p. 67), shows what the Muhammadans imderstood by 
Guzerat in his day, and while Guzerat answers to the “ Juzrj' of his 
predecessors, the supposed ‘‘country of the Gujars” does not, for 
that cannot be said to be a tongue of land.”] 

[The fact is that there is great confusion in this part of Hwen 
Tsang’s itinerary, and his bearings are altogether untrustworthy. In 
the first volume he says, “ Du cote de 1’ ouest ce royaume (Surdshtra) 
touche a la riviere Mahi but in vol. ii. p. 165, he says “ La capitale 
touche du cote de I’ouest a la riviere Mo4d (Mahi).^' A very mateiial 
difference. The first statement is quite in agreement with the true. 
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position of Surdshtra, Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded north from Each to Vallabhu This error, M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessaiy to reverse the direction, and he 
adds, Ceci est une correction capitale qiii affecte ct rectifie toute la 
suite de ritineraire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not bo also necessary to do the same with the east and 
west? No such general correction, ho\rever, will set matters right; 
for Hwen Tsang says correctly that ho proceeded south-east from 
Gurjjara to TJjjam, It is curious, moreover, that M. Y. de Saint- 
Martin does not adhere to his ‘^correction capitale,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from Vallahhi to Gurjjara and his expositor, 
places Gurjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to be south}~\ 

Tdfan. 

[Sulaiman writes the name “ Tafak Ibn Khurdadba and 
Mas’udi have “Tafan.” Iteinaud cites also the variations “Takan” 
and “ Taban.” Founding his opinion on the statement as to the 
beauty of the women, wliom he supposes to be Mahrattas, Reinaud 
places this country in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad.® His 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers. Mas’udi says, 
“ Some kings have their temtory in the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the king of Tafan, and others and 
again, “ the Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to Kaiiauj in the 
kingdom of Bauiira, and from Kashmir, Kandahar and Tafan.” 
Sulaiman says that “Tafak” lies by the side of the kingdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Reinaud’s view of Juzr 
being Kanauj and Tafak being Aurangabad ; for if Juzr be 
Gruzerat, Tafak must be placed to the north of it, as the dominions 
of the Balhara were on the south-east. The mountains in this 
direction are, first, the Aravali mountains ; next, the Salt-range, 
and lastly, the Himalayas. In Kazwini there is a notice of the fort 
of “ Taifand,’’ subdued by Mahmud of Ghazni, in the year 1023 A.n.'* 

^ [Stanislas Julicn’s “ niouen Thsang,” Map and M^moire Analytique. Thomas’ 
Pnnscp I. 260; Yishnu Purhna, p. 177 ; Journal R. A. S, VoLI. p. 247, N.S.] 

® [Rel. des Voy. ci.] a [Ante, p. 99.] 
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This fort he represents as being on the summit of a mountain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when taken, there 
were 500 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more definite information, the Salt-range seems to com- 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
Tafand.] 

Rahma or RuhmL 

[According to Sulaiman, this State is bordered by those of Balhara, 
Jurz and Tafand, and is constantly at war with the two former. 
Mas’udi says it stretches idong the sea and continent, and is bounded 
inland by a kingdom called Kaman. Ho adds that Eahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also. They had great 
strength in troops, elephants, and horses. Reinaud says it appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,” ^ but it is difii- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Rama. The use of kauris for money, the extremely fine 
cotton fabrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country, 
would point to a locality on the Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighbouring kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Kaman, 
is the same as tliat which Ibn Khurdadba calls Kamrun and places 
on the borders of China, there can be no doubt that Kamrup or 
Assam is intended, and this identification, which is exceedingly 
probable, will confirm the locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kingdom of Rahma. The accounts of this kingdom and of 
Kamriip were probably gathered by the Arab writers from mariners 
who had visited the ports in the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the interior of the country, led them to infer that the territories 
of the Balhara on the western coast were conterminous with those 
of Rahma on the eastern side.] 

Kdshbm. 

[Tod identifies Kashbin with Kach Bhuj, while Reinaud supposes 
it to be Mysore.^ All the description given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in the absence of any closely resembling 
Indian name, its locality is a mere matter of guess.] 

^ [Rel. des Voy. cii.] 
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Agham. — The Lohdnm. 

Agliam, or Agham-kot, lies about thirty miles south-east from 
Haidarabad, and though now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not very easily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into the maps. In Lt. Bur- 
ton’s .it seems to be entered under the name of Angoomanoo,” 
and in the Quartermaster-General’s map of 1850, under that of 
“ Aghamama.” 

The Beg-Lar Ndma says it is on the Eain. The Tulifatu4 Kirdm 
mentions it among the towns on the Sankra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it is on the Lohana Darya ; but he strangely fixes its site at Kalakot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observing erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
be indicated at present as lying between the Guni and the Kain ; 
but it docs not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as the course of tliese streams is constantly shifting. 

It is also called Aghara Lohana. In the Cliach-ridma, wo find 
frequent mention of a chief under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanabad in the time of Chach. Lohana is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have included both the Samma and Lakha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then in a position of comparative 
subordination. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have under- 
gone, they still retain their credit, as well as their religion, and 
constitute the most influential tribe in Sind, whether regarded as 
merchants or oflicials. But, not confined within that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spread their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afghanistan, 
Buluchistm, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordinary kind, in pursuit of their darling objeci>of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. 

The Lohdnas derive their name and origin from Lohanpur in 
Multdn. The date of their emigration must have been very early, 
and even their owm traditions do not attempt to fix it. Tlieir sub- 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them being 
the Khudabadi and Sihwanf. They aU of them wear the Janeo, or 
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Bralimanical thread. Tliough, for the most part, they worship the 
Hindu deities, a few have adopted the faith of Baba Nanak. They 
are described, by an accurate observer, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirituous liquors, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as superiors in caste, and 
being neither frequent nor regular in their devotions. 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Kasim, wo may presume that it derived its name from 
the Lohiina chieftain above-mentioned, who was the contemporary 
and opponent of Chach.^ 

Alor. 

[This name is found in various forms — ^Mas’udi (p. 23) calls it 
A1 Eur ; Ibn Khm'dadba writes A1 Daur (p. 14) ; Istakhri has 
A1 Kuz (p. 27), and A1 Eur (p. 28). Tlie Ashhalu-l Bildd has Aldur 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 37) ; Gildemeister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version to be Euz and Alruz ; Biruni’s s][)6lling is ambiguous (see 
p. 48) ; Idrfsi has Dur (p. 79). The Ilardsidu-l IttiW has A1 Eur.] 
The ruins of the town lie between Bhakkar and Khairpur, and are 
known by the name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called Aror and that the hand spoken of by Buiiies is really an 
arched bridge. [There can bo little doubt of the first syllable being 
the Arabic a/, and the ix)al name Eur, as it survives in the modem 
town of Eori, which stands close by the ruins of Alor.] 

Amhalf Fdmhal^ Kdmhal, or MdmhaL 

[The name of the border town between Sind and Hind appears in 
many foims. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and Kamhal ; the 
Asicdlu-l Bildd has Famhal in the text, but Kamhal in the map. 
Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal has Kamuhul. Idrisi has Mamhal ; 

Abu-1 Fida has Kamhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 

> 

gives the name as Famhal. The Mardaidu-l IttiW has both Kamhal 
and Mamhal, giving Biladuri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
points, will account for the various readings of Famhal, Kamhal, 
and Mamhal, and taking this view of the question, Kamhal would 

^ Compare, Chaeh-ndma^ MS. pp. 39, 41, 49, 66, 144, 195, 200. JBeg-Lar-ndma 
MS. p. 73. Tuhfain-l Kirdm^ MS. p. 143. Captain McMurdo, Journal of the 
Hoynl As. Soc,f Yol. I. p, 24, 30, 247. Lieut. Burton, Sindh^ pp, 314-317, 338-342. 
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appear to be the best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansura and Kam- 
baya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwara, and, if so, Istakhri’s 
solitary reading “ Amhal” is right. Wdra is a common noun, sig- 
nifying “field.’’ * 

Armd-hel. 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early peiiod 
of Arab connection with Sind; but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certainty. The Chach-ndma, in 
different passages, calls it Armael, * Armana-bil, Armapilla, and 
Annabel (p. 157). Tlio FutuJiu-l hulddn has Armail; which M. 
Eeinaud reads Armayl, but considers the true reading to be Anna- 
byl, for the reason given in the note.* Jbn Khurdadba and Tstakliri 
write Armabil (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the AsJiJcdlu-l 
Bildd has Armail (p. 34), and Armabil (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Armail, and suggests Armabil as preferable.® 
The Nubian Geographer has Armiyael and Armayil, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaiil (p. 77 note). The translator of has the 
same (pp. 77 and 80). Abu-1 Fida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mardsidu-l IttiW has Arma-il. 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel. An old and rare Persian lexicon wiites 
it as Armabal.^ The Tuhfatu4 Kirdm has Armanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name. It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that in Rees’ Cyclopaidia^ where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Dutch edition of Abbe Prevost’s Nistoire Ginerale des Voyages, Vol. 
XV., where it beai-s the same name, and is apparently set down from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not in Ouseley’s 
small map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia, 

ft 

which, hovrever, includes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers. 

^ [Hitter, v. 550.] 

* Candahyl et AnnAbyl sent peut-^tre Tequivalent de Cand de Ahyl, Arm de Abyl, 
Dans cette hypothese Abyl serait le nom primitif de la province. En effet, Ales- 
takhry et Ikn-Haucal s’accordent ^ dire que Abyl, ou un mot approchant, sert k 
designer nn personnage qui jadis r6gna sur le pays et lui donna son non. — Fragments, 
p. 192. 

® Gildemeister, de rebus Indicts, pp. 177 and 178. * Farhang^i Ibrdhimshdhi, 
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With respect to its locality, we read of Cliach’s going to it on his 
way from the Indus to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the part of the late ruler of Sind ; and we also read of Muhammad 
Kasim capturing it on his way from Makran to Debal (pp. 119, 151 
and 157). Istakliri and Ibn Haukal speak of it as being in the pro- 
vince of Makran, and six days’ journey from Kfz, our modem Kedge. 
The otlier Arab geographers, as usual, follow these authorities. 

Combining all these several names and statements together, I am 
disposed to consider that Arma-bel is the ancient and correct read- 
ing ; and that its name is partly preserved in, while its position cor- 
responds with, the modem Bela, the capital of tlie province of Las. 
It is placed on a considerable eminence^ — a strong and rocky site on 
the northern bank of the Purali (the Arabis of the ancients) ; and, 
though it is now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con- 
tains only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchres 
and other vostagcs of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
five miles to the westward, which seem to indicate its greater im- 
portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets, and funereal jars 
are occasionally found there ; and in the nearest point of the con- 
tiguous hills, separating the province of Las from the old town of 
JliQw, numerous caves and rock-temples exist, ascribed by tradition 
to Farhad and the fairies, but Avhich have been considered by an 
observant traveller to be the earthly resting abodes of the former 
chiefs, or governors, of the province.^ 

What adds much to the probability of this identification is, that 
Bela is mentioned in the native histories, not simply as Bela, but as 
Kara-Bela ; showing that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

Askalanda, — Uchh, — Alexandria, 

The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandra of the Chach-ndma 
is the same as the Askaland and ’Askaland-I/sa of the Mujmalu-t 
Tawdrikhy and the Askandra and Askanda of the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, 
The close correspondence of name, especially in the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it as identical with the Alexandria 
built at the confluence of the Acesines with the Indus ; but a little 
^ Masson's Journey to Kaldt^ p. 305 ; see also his Travels in Balochistan^ etc., 
Vol, II, p. 28. 
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examination will show this resemblance to be more specious than 
real. ' 

The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which the third (v. Bupra, p. 138) comprised the fort of Askalaiida 
and Maibar,® which are also called Talwara and Chachj)ur.” It is 
evident, from the description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the 
Panjnad and Ghara ; almost precisely the same, in short, as the pre- 
sent Daudputra country. Now Maibar and Chachpur still exist, 
under the modernised names of Mirbar and Chachar, close together 
at the very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to Mittankot; and in them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the loft bank of the Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show. 

In the time of Chach (p. 141), the governor of Pabiya ** south of 
the river Bias,” fled to Askalanda, which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Kasim breaking up his 
camp at Pabiya,^ on the southern bank of the Bias,” to go to Aska- 
landa. It is not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, that he did not. Nowhere else do we 
find any indication of its position ; but, as will be seen in the note 
upon the Meds, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassal 
ruled in Sind. 

Its proximity to the Bias and its name of Askaland-lf^flj* lead us 
to regard it as the ITchh of more modern times. That place bears 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-ndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many transactions i\\ its 

1 That Askaland also is a corruption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 
peculiar position in Balkb and Tukb&ristbn assigned to the Askalkaiid, Sikilkand, 
and Seklakand of the Arabian geographers. — ^Abu-1 Fida, Geog,, p. 473. — JuynboU, 
Mardaidu-l Vol. H. p. 40. 

* Maibar*' is the reading of Sir H. Elliot's MS. in this passage, but ‘‘Pkbiya” 
is the more general spelling. See avtpra, p. 138, 140.] 

® [The text has “ Ybbiba,” but Pkbiya must be meant.] 

* [It is very doubtful if XTaa is really part of the name* See note in p. 109.] 
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neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
is disguised under some other appellation. 

It has been supposed, indeed, that the name of the Oxydracm is 
derived from this old town of l/chh, but their position, according to 
Strabo and Arrian, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Acesines ; and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient I/chh, now in ruins, near the 
junction of the Hydaspes with that river, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the Oxydracae, the ITchh, or Askaland- U'sa, near 
the junction of the Ilyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydracfc assumes various forms in different authors . — Uydram in 
Strabo, SyracouscB in Diodorus, Scydrot, Scothrot, and Scythroi in 
Dionysius, Sydraci in Pliny, Sygmihri in Justin, and Oxydracft in 
Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, Stephanus, and others; but in no author 
are they confounded with the Ossadii, which constituted a separate 
tribe, acting entirely independent of the Oxydracce. 

It is certain that neither the upper nor lower Alexandria was 
built near the present Ifchh. "So cursorily, indeed, does Arrian 
notice the confluence near that spot, that Major Bennell and Dr. 
Vincent carry the Hyphasis direct into the Indus, without bringing 
it first into the Acesines. Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did we not reflect that, 
if we are to put any trust in the chronology of the Mujmalu-t Ta~ 
wdrikhy the name must have preceded the invasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot therefore, independent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, be connected with it.' 

Bdniya. 

[This name occurs in the list of the cities of Sind as given by 

1 Diod. Sic. Biblhth Hist. xvii. 102. ; Arrian, Anab. vi. 14, 15 ; Strabo, Oeog., 
XV. Tauehnitz, III. 252, 273; Q. Curtius, I)$ gest, Al., ix. 16, 31. Fragments 
Arabes et Fersarn, pp. 27, 47 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. pp. 16, 17 ; Journ. M* As. 
Soc.y Vol. I. p. 31 ; Vincent, Voyage ofNearohus, pp. 133-135 ; Droysen, Qeschichte 
Alex., p. 446; Kitter, Asien, Vol. IV. pt. 1, p. 471 ; Mannert, Qeog. der Griechen 
mdUhner, Vol. V. Lassen, Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl.yNol. III.p. 199, 
and Ind. Alterth., Vol. I. Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Grwe., Vol. H.p. 415; Schwan- 
beck, Megasthenis Fragmenta, p. 33, 
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Istaklirf (p. 27), and the Ashkalu4 Bildd of Ibn Haukal (p. 34), but 
no description is given of the place. Idrisi says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansiira on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istakhrf and 
the Ashkdlu-l Bildd, It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Fidfi, nor In the 
Marasidu-l Ittild\ The Blidti mentioned by Biruni at page 61, and 
Bdtiya in the Chach-ndma (p. 174), are probably variant spel- 
lings of the same name.] 

Bliambur, — Barharike, 

Bhambura, or Bhambur, is not named in our oldest works on 
Sind ; but it is mentioned in a modem native historian as having 
been captured during the Khalifat of Harunu-r Basliid. It is the 
scene of many legendary stories of Sind ; and, according to one of 
them, owes its destruction in a single night to the divine ^vrath 
which its ruler’s sins drew down upon it. Its ruins skirt the water’s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low hill almost sur- 
rounded by a plain of sand, a little to the riglit of the road from 
Karachi to Ghara, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
are evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous; and even now, after heavy rains, coins, ornaments, and 
broken vessels are found among the debris of the fort. 

Coupling these manifest signs of antiquity, witli the fact that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Sind, 
and that the legend at page 332, proves its connection with the 
main stream of the Indus, it may possibly represent the Barbarik 
Emporium of the Periplus, and the Barbari of Ptolemy; the easy 
conversion from the native Bhambur into the more familiar Barbari 
being a highly probable result of the wanton mispronunciation to 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to this is 
the statement of Arrian, that Barbarike was on the centre stream of 
the Delta, which would make Lahori-bandar its more likely repre- 
sentative. Perhaps in Arrian’s time there may have been direct 
communication between the main channel and Bhambur.^ 

^ Arrian, J^eriplu$ maris Mryth,^ pp. 22, 24 ; Ptolemy, Oeogr, lib. vii. c. ; Capt. 
McMurdo, Journ, JB. A, S'., Voh I. p. 25 ; Lt, Burton, Sindh, p. 389 ; Tuhfatu-l 
Eirdm, MS. pp. 19, 166, 234. 
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Brdhmandhdd. — Mansura, — Mahfuza. 

In tlie time of the native dynasties which preceded the Arabs, the 
capital of Lower Sind was Brahmanabad. 

[The old name of the place, according to Birum, was Bahmanu or 
Bahmanwa. The AshMlu-l Bildd calls it Bamiwan (p. 34), but 
Ibn Haukal gives the name as ‘‘ Tamiraman’’ according to Gilde- 
mcister, and ‘‘ Mainiwan” according to Major Anderson. Idrisi has 
Minnaii (p. 78), but this is obviously a blunder. In the Chach-ndma, 
the name is written Bain-wah, and in the Tdrilth-i Tdliiri, Pain-wah. 
It is probably the Bliambarawah of the Tuhfatu-l Kir dm (p. 332). 
Captiiiii McMurdo writes it Bdlimana, and Briggs ‘‘ Bamunwasy.” 

Under its immediate government were included Niruii, Debal, 
the country of the Lohanas, the Lakhas, and the Sammas, and the 
whole southern coast. Its position, therefore, was one of great im- 
portance, and as its ruin is comparatively modem, it is surprising 
that so much doubt should exist with respect to its locality. 

Various positions have been assigned to Brahmanabad. The 
A'yhi-i Akhari says the fort had 1400 bastions, and that ^Ho this day 
tiiere are considerable vestiges of this fortification ; ” ^ but it is not 
said in what direction, or on which side of the river, it lay ; but tlie 
mention of the bastions would seem to point out that Kalakot was 
probably indicated. In a passage in the Beg-Ldr-7idma, mention is 
made of a place called Matahila, near the fortress of Brahmanabad, 
twenty kos distant from Nasrpur” (MS. p. 80). Dr. Vincent says it 
was within four miles of Thatta, and corresponded with Pattala,^ 
concurring in this with D’Anville and Kennell. 

Capt. McMurdo fixes it on the Puran, afterwards called Lohana 
Darya, but it is not quite plain what he means by the Lohana Darya.* 
He, at any rate, altogether repudiates Tliatta and Kalakot, and we 
must look for his Brahmanabad near Nasrpur. ‘‘ It was situated on 
the Lohana Darya, at a shoi*t distance from where it separates from 
the Puran.” Again, ‘‘ On of near the Puran river, in what was sub- 

1 [Ante p. 34, 61, 189 ; Biranl’s Kaniiiiy quoted by Thomas in Prinsep, Vol. II. 
p. 120 ; Keinaud, Fragment^ pp. 41, 113 ; Mem. sur Vlnde^ p. 61 ; Jour. K. A. S. 
I. 27 ; Firishta, iv. 406 ; Gildemeister, de rebus Ind. 164 ; J. A. S. Beng. xxi. p. 60.] 

* Gladwin’s Ayeen Akberee^ Tol. II. p. 116. 

* Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients^ Vol. I. p. 168, 

* [The Falaili river in all probability.] 
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dequently called the Shahdadpur Pergana. Bahmana was afterwards 
called Bibal Kangara.” ^ Dr. Burnes fixes it at Kalakot,* and so does 
Sir A. Burnes.* Capt. Postans says Bhambura, mentioning at the same 
time native tradition in favour of Khudabad, a little above Haidarab^.* 
There seems no reason to conclude that the Brahmanabad, or 
Bahmanabad, of which we are treating, was founded by the Persian 
king, Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind. His city is expressly 
said to have been built in the province of Budha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus. Nor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that river. The fact is, that Bahmana- 
bad is a mere abbreviated form of Brahmanabad ; and is still a very 
common mode of elision throughout Western India and the Dekhin, 
where Brahman, in common parlance, is usually converted into 
Bahman. 

Though the Chach-ndma does not anywhere expressly point out 
where Brahmanabad was situated, we are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone, is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respecting the identity of Kalakot and Thatta with that 
old capital, rest upon no solid foundation. 

We may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brahmanabad, 
after being intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modem Haidarabad ; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modern 
capital, it was at least within the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the Falaili and the main stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged in old days at a point higher than at pre- 
sent. Matarf, indeed, would seem to be the most probable site 
of the city, with reference to the quotation given above from the 
Beg-Lar-ndma. To fix it higher up, as at KhudabM or Hala, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which we have next to consider. 

Biladurf tells us that old Brahmandbdd was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kasim, was 
^ Journal R, A, Soc,, Vol. I, pp. 23-8, 30, 38, 232. 

^ Visit to the Court of Sinde^ p. 133. 

* Travels into Bokhara^ Vol, III. p. 31 . — Journal R* A, Soc,., Vol. I. p. 210. 

^ Bersonal Observations on Sindhf p. 161 and 163. ® Su^ra^ p. 106. 
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occupied by a forest i (p. 122). When we consider the space which 
is always covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the strag- 
gling mode of their erection, wo are authorized to conclude that a 
largo portion of Brahmanabad was included in Mansura, and that, 
in point of fact, the two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
rabad, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from the first, have pointed out tliat site as a commanding one for a 
capital, and it has probably ever been thus occupied, by suc- 
cessive towns, from the first dawn of Sindian civilization.. It is, 
indeed, on the site of Brahmanabtid that D’Anville would place the 
earlier Minagara, in which ho is followed by Eoinaud.* 

The ^Ajaihu4 MakhliiMt says that Nasrpur was built on the site 
of Mansura, and the same opinion is expressed by D’Anville,® and 
accredited by the local information of Capt. McMurdo. Tiefteii- 
thaler,* Vincent,® Rennell,® Tod,’ and Gildemeister,® misled by the 
mistake of A\)u- 1 Fazl,® fix Mansura at Bhakkar. M. Eeinaud con- 
siders the testimony of BilddunV Mas’udi, Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and 
A1 Birunf to boar out D’Anville entirely in his position of Nasrpur . 
but the mere fact that all the geographers agree in reifi*esenting a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by Mansura, is quite sufficient to 
dislodge Nasrpiir, which is twelve miles from the nearest point of 
the river. 

Biladuri tells us that, after Hakim had built Mahfuza on the 
Indian side of the lake, — or body of water, whatever it may have 
been,'® — ^his successor ’Amru built Mansura on this (the western) 
side, and established it as the capital. M. Keinaud says, “ Mahfuza 
was built in the neighbourhood of tlie capital (Brahmanabad), on 
the other side of a lake fed by the waters of the Indus.” I do not 
find on what authority this i^ stated. Mansura was, indeed, two 
• 

* De Guignes, Notices et Extr.j Tom. I. p. 10. — Golius ad Alfragan.^ p. 93. 
Eclaircissements Qdographiques^ p. 37; Antiquitc G^ogr.^ p. Mem, sur 
VInde, p. 61. 

^ Antiq, de VInde, * Geogr. Beschr, von Hindostan^ Vol. I. p. 81. 

® Comm, and Nav, of the Ancients^ Vol. I. p. 145. « Memoir^ p. 186. 

Annals of Bajasthan, Vol. II. pp. 310, 338. ® De reb, Ind,^ p. 21. 

3 Gladwin's Ayeen AhhereOy Vol. II. p. 112. 

^0 [^Mj 9 m,p. 126.] Allusion seems to be made to the Phitto, now dry, the Falaili, 
and other streams, which, during tho inundation, leave the main stream between 
H&la ^,nd Haidar&bhd. 
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parasangs from Bralimanabad, and M. Eeinaud is riglit in stating 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other,* — 
for they arc so combined and converted both by Ibii ITaukal and 
Biruni ; ^ but beyond the announcement that Malifuza was on the 
eastern side of the haliaira (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Mansura on the western, we have nothing whicli indicates the 
true position of Mahfuza. 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansura, is represented 
by Nasrpur. Indeed, independent of the position with reference to 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the moaning of the two names is the same — 
both signifying “ the protected, the abode of refuge.” The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would be as much in favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura. 

Nasrpur, which modern authorities universally spell as Nasirj)ur, 
was built, or rather re-constructed, on tlie river Sankra, l)y Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultan Firoz Shah for that purj)ose, witli 
a thousand cavalry, in 751 a.il, 1350 A.n. Nasrpiir was sub- 
so(iuently tlie favourite residence of the Tarkhans, and was greatly 
embellished by them during their brief rule.® 

It being shown above that Mansura is nearly identical with 
Brahmanabad, it remains to prove that both are not far distant from 
the modem capital of Haidarabad. 

Among the reasons for considering Mansura to be identical with 
Haidarabad, is the position assigned to it by Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal, who describe it as being “ a mile long and a mile broad, 
and surrounded by a Ijranch of the Indus.” This is the mode in 
which it is also described by Kazwini. Notwithstanding this, it 
is laid down in the map of the Ashkdlu-l Bildd} as being situated on 
the main stream. Istakhri’s map rightly locates it on the branch,* but 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as printed by Major Anderson,® places it about 
midway between the two. The island, to bo sure, is out of all pro- 

* Mas’udi ascribes Mansfira to Mansdr, son of Jamhar; A1 Birdni, to Muhammad 

Kksim ; but Biladuri is the best authority, and he ascribes it to 'Amni, the son of 
Md. Memoir e sur Vlnde^ pp. 193, 298. 

* [^Supra, p. 34-61— /wrf., pp. 18, 19, 164.] See also Goliiisad Alfragan,y 

ox Hamza, p. 93. 3 Tuhjaiu^l Kirdniy MS. pp. 27, 139. 

^ \8upray p. 33.] — De rebus Ind* pp. 166, 215. ® J. A. S. Beng. xid. p. 49. 
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portion large, but its position necessarily identifies it with that 
which is formed ]jy the Falaili and the Indus, — and the S 2 )ace 
which the town is represented to have occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ridge on which Haidarabad is built. 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep- 
tion sufficiently correct. Thus, from Mansura to Debal is six daj^s’ 
journey, which is exact, — on the supposition that Debal, as elsewhere 
shown, is Karachi. From Mansura to Turan is fifteen days’ journey, 
which also agrees well enough with Haidarabad. From Mansura to 
Kandabol (Gandava) is eight days’ journey, which also agrees very 
well. — “ lie who travels from Mansura io Budha must go along the 
banks of the Indus as far as Sihwan,” — which shows Mansura to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is elsewhere expressly declared to 
bo, and not so far removed as Nasrpur. From Mansura to Cambay 
is twelve days’ journey. Here the distances are long, but the deseii 
must have made continuous travelling indispensable, as the halting 
places wore necessarily reduced to the smallest possible number. 

The widest departure from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansura and Multan, which is set down by Ibn Haukal at only 
twelve days’ journey. This is very rapid, considering that about 
four hundred miles separate them, requiring an average of thirty- 
three miles a day. But though the average be high, it is certainly 
not beyond the means of conveyance where camels are abundant, as 
in Sind. 

Bfruni lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from Multan to 
Bhati, another fifteen from Bhati to Alor, and twenty from Alor to 
Mansura — making the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Multan to Mansura ; while, at the same time, he gives it as thirty 
parasangs from Mansura to Loharanf Bandar (p. 61). There is here 
also a surprising abridgment of the former distance, which, may 
perhaps be accounted for by considering the frontier to bo reckoned 
from in one instance, and the capital in the other. Still, such an 
error or inconsistency in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it does in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Ibn Haukal and Biruni; and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution. Mas’udi, with a 
much nearer approach to correctness, gives the dislanco as seventy- 
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five parasangs between Multan and Mansura, and bis statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of the other geographers (p. 24). 

It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modern maps. Burnes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Berghaus, Zimmermann, all reject them. D’Aveizao enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal, — at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated. Even Kiepert, in his valuable Karte von Alt* 
Indieuy Berlin, 1853, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s Induche AUerthumshundef enters only Brahmanabad; and 
that he places on the right bank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which he has laid down as flowing fax to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As he has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all. 

[Since the death of Sir H. Elliot the remains of a buried city, 
supposed to be the ancient Brahmanabad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A. P. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service. The 
exact position of the ruins is stated to bo forty-seven miles north- 
east of Haidarabad, and if their investigator is right in believing 
them to be the ruins of Brahmanabad, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved; and one 
circumstance is strongly against it : — Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the ruins; but the great bulk of these were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hindu coins that were brought to light 
^'seem to be casual contributions from othet provinces, of no very 
marked unifonnity or striking age.” Were the ruins those of an 
old Hindu city, Hindu coins of a distinct character would probably 
have been found. The coins discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhur, Abdu-r Eahman, Muhammad ’Abdu-Udh and Umar (see 
p. 127).^] 

Debal, — Karachi, — Thatta, — Ldhorl Bandar, 

It is strange that the site of a port opce so noted as Debal should 
now be left to vague conjecture ; but amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta we must rest content with mere surmises. 

' \lUuitfaUd London Aew#, Feb. 21, 28, 1857.— Thomas* Priasep, IL I19j 
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Some of the various opinions entertained upon the question of its 
locality may be hero noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Debal, following generally 
the text of Firishta/ Mir Ma’sum ignorantly observes that Debal 
is Thatta and Lahori Bandar.* Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact, or 
rather more so.^ Idrisi {siUpra^ p. 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Debal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 
selected. 

Modern authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
including De la Eochette and EennelL Capt. McMurdo, while he 
says that Thatta is still known to the Arabs by the name of Debal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.* Sir A. 
Bunies says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Sindy,® 
and himself assigns Kalankot as its position.® Lieut. Burton says, 
we are certain that the modern Thatta occupies the ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians know it by no other 
name, — Shal-i Debali still being used to mean a shawl of Thatta 
manufacture.’’^ 

D’Anville more correctly establishes it on one of the mouths of 
the Indus ; ® and some others, resigning Thatta, have assigned other 
localities to Debal, M. Eoinaud inclines to the neighbourhood of 
Karachi and so does Elphinstone.^® Dr. Burnes says it occupied a 
site between Karachi and Thatta, in which he follows Mr. Nathaniel 
Crow,’* one of the first of our modern enquirers in Sind, who 
combined much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
knowledge. 

But there can be no question that Debal was on, or close to, the 
sea-coast ; with which the distant inland position of Thatta is by no 
me^ns correspondent. For my own part, I entertain little doubt 
that Karachi itself represents the site of Debal, The very name of 

' Briggs, Eistoryj etc., Vol. IV. p. 404. * Tdrikh^i Sind^ MS. pp. 2, 8. 

s Ayeen Akherecy Vol. II. p. 116. * Journ, R, A, Soc,,Yo\, I. pp. 29, 234. 

* Jewels into Bokhara^ Vol. III. p. 31. 

« Cabooly p. 17. ’ Sindhy p. 380.— Valley^ Vol. I. p. 128. 

* Antiq. de Vlndty p. 34. * Mdmoire tur Vlnde, p. 170. 

10 « Dewal was probably somewhere near Karachi.'' — Miatory of India^ Vol. I. 
p. 507 , ^‘***^^ P* 133 and 162. 
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Debal, or rather Dcwal, the temple,” was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position which that object must have occupied from 
the sea ; where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing mariner, like its fellow shrines of Dwaraka and Somnat ; 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Sind, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple which gave name 
to the port of Debal,' and which, as being the Palladium of its 
security, was the chief object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brought round by the sea to effect its destruction.* 

The folloAving may be mentioned amongst the reasons why Debal 
cannot possibly have been Tliatta, and which incline us to view 
Karachi with favour : — 

The Sarandip vessels were, in their distress, driven to the shore 
of Debal” (p. 118).^ It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Thatta, fifty miles from the nearest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the tortuous channels of the Delta. 

The pirates who attacked them were dwellers at Debal, of the 
tribe which they call Tangamara.” Now, these Tangamaras we 
know to have occupied the sea-coast from Karachi to Lahori Bandar, 
and to be the popular heroes of several local talcs — especially their 
liana ’IJbaid, who lived even as late as the year 1000 a.h. 
(1591 A.D.).^ 

Biladuri also speaks of ‘Hire Bay of Debal” (p. 116), and of the 
ships which had been despatched from the Persian Gulf, arriving at 
Debal with soldiers and mangonels (p. 120). Elphinstone considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta;® but too much may be 
built on this argument, for, subsequently, we find these same 
mangonels carried by water even to Nairun. 

Ibn Haukal says, Debal is a large port on the shore of the sea, 

' The hudd^ or temple, was contiguous to the town of Debal, not within it, (see 

p. 120). 

* It is worthy of remark that Hanora is the name of one of the celebrated Bud- 

dhist patriarchs, Abel-Remusat writes it “Manura.** M. Stanislas Julien “Manorata;" 
[or Sanskrit Manoraiha^ — M4lang$a Aaiatiques, Tom. I . p. lid. — Indiache Alterthum^ 
ihindcy Vol. II. Beil ii. 2. * Chaeh^ndma, MS. p. 83. 

* Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. p, 134. ® Miatory of India, Vol. I. p. 507. 
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the emporium of this and the neighbouring regions. It lies to the 
west of the Mihran,^ and has no largo trees or date-palms*’ (p. 37). 
It is indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on account 
of its trade. Nothing can be more decisive against the fertile 
Thatta, and in favour of the barren Karachi. 

Again, from Debal to Mansura is six stages, which, on the sup- 
position that the latter, as elsewhere shown, is Haidarabad, would 
not suit ’.rhatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi. 

The Marmidu-l Ittild says Debal [or JDaihul, as it writes the name 
in Arabic hishion] is a celebrated city “ on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, an emxiorium where the rivers of Lahore and Multan dis- 
charge themselves into the salt sea.® 

Further quotations need not be added to show that Debal was on 
the sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Lahori Bandar, which, however, is the next most probable site 
after Karachi. 

Lahori Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as the sea-port of 
the Indus, and is first named by Biruni ; but Debal had evidently 
maintained its ])osition down to the time oj Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into Sind, in 1221 a.d. It will appear, afterwards, from the 
extracts taken from the Jakdn-hushdk, that the Sultan conducted 
himself with the greatest severity towards the people of that port, 
for he plundered the country, and as he erected a mos(iuo opposite 
to a Hindu temple, during his short stay there, it is evident that the 
place was considered then to be of sufficient consequence to be 
insulted in the wantonness of his fanaticism. 

In Ibn Batuta’s time, about a century latter (1333 a.d.), we have 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to have been superseded 
entirely by Lahori Bandar. 

Lahori has itself been taken to be Debal. The Tuhfatu4 Icirdm, 
indeed, distinctly asserts that “ what is now Bandar L^ori was in 
former times called Bandar Debal : ” — ^but its authority is not to be 
rated high in such matters,’ and while, confessedly, there are some 

1 Gildemcister reads ** east,*’ but the Ashidlu-l BiUd aud Istakhri must be correct 
in giving “ west.” — De rehm Indicis^ pp. 170, 178, 179. — See Mdmoire sur VInde, 
p, 170. ® Juynboll, Lexicon Geographicum^ Vol. I.p, 421. 

* T. Kirdmy MS. p. 234. This may mean merely “the port connected with Debal,** 
ecause at p. 1 we read, “ Debal is now called Thatta.’* 
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points slightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others which 
are decisrve against it. It is itself fifteen miles from the shore of 
the sea : it has no bay : and a passage in Biruni is very conclusive : — 
where, after saying that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
mianf) lies between Tiz and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
Turan are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
the town of Loharaiii, the other to the east, on the borders of 
Kachh. The country (between them) bears the name of Sind 
Sagara, or the sea of Sind (pp. 49. 65).' Loharani (Lahori) is here 
mentioned as quite distinct from Debal, and was then evidently only 
just rising into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place “ Lahiriya ” or L^ari ” * — ^but it 
generally goes now by the name of Lahori, probably from its pre- 
sumed connection with Ijahora Its ruin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dharaja, which lies 
a little to the east of Lahori. 

The original name was most likely Lari, being so called after Lar, 
the local name of the southern portion of the province of Sind. 

The name of Lar had once a veiy great extension on those southern 
coasts, — for Ptolemy and the Periplus both mention Guzerat under 
the name of Larice ;* and Biruni and Abii-l Fida place Somnat, and 
even Tana, in or on the borders of the province of Lar {supra, 
p. 61).* The merchant Sulaiman, also, calls the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash the Malabar coast ‘‘the seas of Lar and 
Mas’udi says^ that “ at Saimur, Subara, Tana and other towns a 
language called Lariya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Lari Bandar was the original form under which 
this port was first known.® 

' Fragments Arahes, pp, 113, 119. 

* Kosegarten, de Mohammede ebn Batuta^ p. 17. Defrdmetv, Paris, 1856. 

* Lassen, Zeitschrift f. d, Morgenl, Yol. I, p. 227.— frAnville, Eolaireii$e» 
ments sur la Carte de VInde, pp. 69, 75. — Tod, Western India, pp. 187-9, 266. 

^ Fragments Arabee, p. 112.-— Gildemeister, Be rebus Indicts, pp. 186, 188. 

® M4m. sur VInde, pp. 200, 298. 

® [The Ldia^desa of Sanskrit geography, and the Larice of Ptolemy and the 
Periplus, is the country about the gulf of Cambay and the mouth of tbe Nerbudda. 
The Arab geographers agree, also, upon this locality. It is very questionable if that 
term is susceptible of the extension which Sir H. Elliot here seeks to give it. The 
Lar bf Sind would rather^seem to be a distinct name* See McMurdo, Jour. E. A, S. 
I. 224. j Hwen Tsang III. 409.] 
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Mdla-lcandu — The Hellenes. — Pindar. 

The ruins of old Hala, or Hala-kandi, on the Indus, thirty miles 
above Haidarabad, lie to the south-east of the present site. Had its 
name appeared in the Cliach-ndma, wo might have ascribed its foun- 
dation to the Eaja Hal, mentioned in p. 106. Tod names a later 
prince of the Samma family as the founder.' 

It is probable that the designation of the Hala range of mountains 
has a similar origin, for wo nowhere find them mentioned in any 
early work ; but such a very modern attribution would scarcely 
satisfy a late writer, who sees in them the cradle of the great 
Hellenic race : — 

“ The land of Ilellas, a name so dear to civilkation and the arts, was so called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Belooehistan, styled the * Hela * 
mountains. * * * The chiefs of this country were called ‘ Helaines,* or the 

* chiefs of the Hela.’ 

He gives as a motto to this fanciful chapter on the Hellenes, the 
following lines from the fragments of Hesiod : — 

^EWrjyos 5’ 'eylvovro BaffiXrjts 

AS)p6f T€, S,ov66s T€, kSi AXoXos 
Chiefs of the war-car, guards of holy Right, 

Dorus and JEolua, and Zuthus’ n^ght 
From HELLE^^ sprang. 

As he conceives JEolm to represent the Haiya tribe of Kajputs, it is 
surprising that he disregards the more obvious resemblance of Borm 
and Zuthus to the mighty Bora and the energetic Zata ; — ^the former 
now nearly extinct, the latter now better known as the wide-spread 
Jats. 

Another mountain range in the same neighbourhood is even stiU 
more unduly exalted, in a mode which sets all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at complete defiance. 

“ I would now direct the reader’s attention, to the most salient feature in the land 
of Hellas. The mountain chain of Pindus, traversing a considerable portion of 
Greece, and forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its name from 
the Find. Its present name is Find Dadun Khan * * * * whence the Find 

or **Salt Range ” of Afghanistan was naturally transferred to a corresponding 

^ IS aveU in PVestern India^ p. 474. Halfir in Guzer&t is. called after a Jhareja 
prince of the same name. 

* E. Fococke, I^dia in Greece^ p. 48, — This ia an unfair contortion, in order to suit 
the etymology : the real spelling being Hd/a, or, more correctly, Mdra; so that we 
have, unfortunately, nothing but the simple initial aspirate* to support the gr^d 
Hellenic hypothesis. — See the TuhfaM Kirdm^ MS., pp. 130, 164, 
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remarkable feature in Greece* It is not a little remarkable, that in the latter country 
the true Pindus ♦ ♦ ♦ should give nearly the corresponding length of the 

Find in Afghanistan, viz., a distance of about sixty miles.'* ^ 

This elaborate super-structure is based on an utterly false assump- 
tion, The salt range is not, and never was, called the Find. Find 
is a common word in the Upper Fanjab, signifying simply ‘'a 
village,” and recurs a hundred times over in that locality — as Find 
Bhattiyaii, Find Malik Aulya, Findi Ghaib, Kdwal Findi, etc., etc. — 
and so. Find Uadan Khan merely means the 'Willago of Dadan 
Khan,” and one, moreover, of modem erection. The word Find,” 
indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Fanjab — long even 
after the name of the celebrated Grecian mountain was itself con- 
verted into the modern Agrapha. 

The whole of this arrogant and dogmatical work is replete with 
similar absurdities; and yet the only notices it has received from 
our Reviewers are of a laudatory character. It is to bo feared that 
no English publication of late years will go so far as this to damage 
our literary reputation in the eyes of continental scholars ; and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yet received the castigation 
due to its ignorance and |5resumption.* 

* Jandrud, 

[About a mile, or half a parasang, from Multan was the castle or 
fortified residence of the governor, which Istakhri calls Jandrud. 
The AshMlu-l Bilad^ according to Sir H. Elliot, reads Chandrawar, 
but the initial ch is at best suspicious in an Arabic work ; the map 
has Jandrud. Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal has Jandrar, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz; and Idrisi says Jandur. Ibn Haukal helps us to the 
right reading when he says, the Jandaruz is a river, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks. Immediately before this he had been 
speaking of the river Sandaruz, which is evidently the Sind-rud, ^so 
that we may at once conclude that the final syllable is the Fersian 
rM (river). Sir H. Elliot, in a subsequent passage, supposes it to 

^ India in Greece, p. 82, 

* The author’s credit stands on a false eminence, as being one of the Editors of the 
reprint of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; and -we find one of his really able colla- 
borateurs lamenting, in his preface to the Mist, of Eom, Literature, that “ the Early 
SUt^ry of Mome, promised by the author of that remarkable work, India in Greece, 
should not have been available for these pages." [It must be remembered that these 
animadversions were written in 1863.] 
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derive its first syllable from the Arabic word Jand, a cantonment or 
military colony, — in which case the name would signify the “ can- 
tonment on the river.” But Hafiz Abrii, in an extract which will 
appear in Vol. TI., informs us that the river Chinab was called 
“ Jamd;” the name of the place, therefore, may have been Jamd- 
rud. Multan itself is situated about three miles from the Chinab, 
so that Jandrud, or Jamdrud, must have been its port on that river.] 

Kaikdndn, — Kaikdn, — Kakars, 

This name appears under the various aspects of Kaikanan, Kikan, 
Kaikan, Kizkanan, Kabarkanan and Kirkayan, — the first being of 
most frequent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, we can form 
but a very general idea of its position. 

The Chach-ndma tells us that, under the liai dynasty, the Sindian 
territory extended ‘‘ as far to the north as the moimtains of Kirdan' 
and Kaikanan ” (p. 138). Again, the Arabs ‘‘marched in a.h. 38 to 
Kaikanan, by way of Bahraj and Koh-paya,” where, after some 
partial successes, their progress was intercepted by the mountaineers 
in their difficult defiles, and in the end the Arabs sustained a com- 
plete defeat. One of the objects of these expeditions to Kaikanan, 
which lasted for about twenty years, was to obtain liorses from that 
province, as they are represented to have been celebrated for their 
strength and proportions. The tract of Budh was reached during 
one of these incursions, and we find one of the Arab annies 
returning from another incursion by way of Siwistan.^ 

Biladuri also mentions these expeditions, with some slight varia- 
tions in the details ; and is the only author who adopts the spelling 
of the Arabic hdf, and omits the last syllable, — representing the 
name as “ Kikan,” or “ Kaikan ” (p. 116), — whereas the Chach-ndma 
prefers Kaikanan (p. 138). He says “it forms a portion of Sind in 
the direction of Khurasan,” and ho speaks of “ Turks ” as its 
inhabitants. In an important expedition directed against a tract of 
country lying between Multan and Kabul, in a.h. 44, “ Turks aro 
encountered in the country of Kaikan.” In another, ’Abd-ulla 
sends to Mua'wiya the “ horses of Kaikan ” (p. 117), which he had 

1 [This name may he read “ Karwhn,” and the initial may be optionally (?.] 

2 MS. pp. 72-78. 
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taken amongst other spoil. In another, Asad attacks the Meds> 
after warring against Kaikdn (p. 117). In the year 221 n. Biladur^ 
speaks of a portion of Kaikan as occupied by Jats, whom ’Amrdn 
defeated, and then established within their country the military 
colony of Baiza (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makran, which will account for the 
mention of the “Jats,” instead of “Turks.” 

It may also be doubted if the Kabakanan (p. 39) or Kizkanan of 
Ibn Haukal refers to this tract, — and yet it would be more difficult 
to accoimt for its total omission, if it do not. According to them, 
Kaikanan was in the district of Turan, and a city in which the 
governor of Kusdar resided. This apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a province and^town 
of that name. They give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Kaikanan and 
Kandabel, — which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater extension 
to the north, than if it wore a mere portion of Turan.' 

The later Arab geographers follow these authorities, and add 
nothing further to our information. 

Abu-1 Fazl Baihakf mentions Kaikahdn amongst the other provinces 
under the authority of Mas’ud, the Ghaznivide ; and as Hind, Sind, 
Nimroz, Zabulistan, Kasdar, Makran, and Danistan are noticed 
separately, it shows that Kaikahan was then considered a distinct 
jurisdiction.^ 

In Ilwen Tsang’s travels we have mention of the country of 
Kikan, situated to the south of Kabul, which is evidently no other 
than the province of which we are treating.^ 

From this time forward, we lose sight of the name, and are loft to 
conjecture where Kaikdnan was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, wo may be justified in considering it so far to the east a» to 
include the Sulaimdnl range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
late period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikanan, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with the progress of discovery ; 
and though, on its first mention, it does not appear to have extended 

' Gildemeister, derehm Indicia^ pp. 164, 174, 177. * Tdr(kh-i MS. 

* Foe^koua-hif p. 395 ; Hwen Tsang III. 186, 414 . — aur Vlnda^ p. 176, 
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beyond Shdl and Mustung, yet, by the time of the Ghaznivides, we 
are authorised to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multan, and, on the south, to the hilly tract of Siwistan, above 
the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afghanistan it may be considered, 
in general terms, as including the whole of the country occupied by 
the Kakars. The expedition of a.h. 44 to the country between 
Multan and Kabul certainly shows that Kaikanan must have com- 
prised the Sulaimanf range to the south of the Gumal; and the 
celebrity of its horses would appear to point to a tract further to the 
west, including Sahiirawan and Mushki, where horses, especially 
those used on the plain of Mangachar, are still in great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to the coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of the old 
province, except it be Kahan, which was perhaps included within 
its south-eastern frontier. It is barely possible, also, that there may 
bo some connection between the name of the K&kars and that of the 
ancient province which they occupy. It will be observed above, 
that Baihakf mentions a district of Danistan, and the order in which 
it occurs is ^^Kusdar, and Makran, and Danistan, and Kaikahan.” 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named, and 
it is, therefore, worthy of remark, that Dani is entered in all the 
genealogical lists of the Afghans as the eldest son of Gharghasht, 
the son of their great progenitor, Kais ’Abdu-r Eashid Pathan ; and 
that Kakar, from whom the powerful tribe of that name is descended, 
was himself the eldest son of Danf. Names change in the course of 
ages, especially among people in a low stage of civilization ; and 
it may perhaps be conceded that “ Kakaran ” and ** Kaikahdn ” 
would, under such circumstances, be no very violent and improbable 
metathesis. 

Kajurdha, Capital of Jaj dhoti. 

[Extract of General CnnninghanCs Archmlogical Report for 
lS6i-5,—Fage 68.] 

[^‘The ancient city of Khajuraho, the capital of the Chandel 
Kajputs, is situated thirty-four miles to the south of Mahoba, twenty- 
seven miles to the east of Chhatrpur, and twenty-five miles to the 
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north-west of Panna .... Tho earliest mention of this ca 2 )ital is 
by Abu Eihan, who accompanied Mahmud in his campaign against 
Kalinjar in a.d. 1022. He calls it Kajuraha, the cajntal of Jajahoti, 
and j)laces it at thirty j)arasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south- 
east of Kanauj. The true direction, however, is almost due south, 
and the distance about twice thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles. The next mention of Khajuraho is by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited it about a.d. 1335. — He calls it Kiijura .... Tlio 
earliest mention of the province is by II wen Tsang, in a.d. G41. — He 
calls it Clii-chi-iOj or Jajhoti , . . From the accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Eihan, it is evident that tho Province of Jajahoti 
corrcsj)onded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent.”] 


Kalian. — Annari. — and BaUaru 

[Such seems to be the correct spelling of three names, which 
aj^jicar in a great variety of forms. — ^Tstakliri has Kalwi, Annari, 
and Balwf, but tho first takes the form of Kaladi or Kalari in his 
map. In tho printed extract of tho Ashkdlud Bildd the names 
appear as Falid, Abri, and Balzi ; also, as Abri, Labi, and Maildi, 
some of which divergences may be credited to bad C 02 )y and mis- 
prints. Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal gives them as Ayara, Viilaru, 
and Balra ; Idrisi has Atri and Kalari ; Abu-1 Fidu has Kallari, 
Annari, and Ballari, and these agree with the names as they appear 
in tho niaj) of the Ashkdlu-l Bildd. They were three neighbouring 
towns on the road from Alor to Mansura, Annari standing first, 
KiUlari next, and Ballari last in Istakhri’s map, and in that of 
the Ashkdhid Bildd. The termination ri or art would seem to 
bo a common noun, and the Tuhfatud Kirdm writes it with the 
Hindi re. Idrisi says Annari is four days journey from Alor, qnd 
Kallari two days from Annari, and Mansura only one day from 
Kallari. Ibn Haukal places Annari and Kallari on the east of 
tho Mihran, but Idrisi says, that it stands on the western bank (p. 
79) ; and enters into details which show pretty clearly its relative 
position to Mansura. There is a Bulrey,” marked in Allen’s map 
of Sind, about thirty miles south of Haidarabad, but this position 
does not correspond with the above description.] 
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KnnddheL — Turdn. — Budha. — Baizd, 

It is essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindiati geo- 
graphy to ascertain where Kandahol, of which there is such frequent 
mention, was situated. We can only do this by implication, and by 
comparison of the various passages in which the name occurs. 

The Ghacli-ndma ^ mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Kandhala in the last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place. If we are to put faith in the first passage (p. 152), there 
would bo no need for further enquiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus : — “ Kandabel, that is, Kandahar.” But it may be shown that 
this identification cannot possibly be admitted, for Chach reaches the 
place through the desert of Turan (a province of which Kusdar was 
the capital),^ on his return from Arma-bcl to Alor. lie straitened 
the garrison by encamping on tlie river Sini, or Sibi, and compelled 
them to agree to the payment of one hundred horses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams. Here the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kandahar out of the question, and we 
can only regard the passage as the conjecture of some transcriber, 
interpolated by mistake from the margin into the text. 

The real fact is, that KandabeP can scarcely bo any other place 
than the modern Gandava, and we shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that all the other passages where its name occurs sufficiently 
indicate that as the position. Indeed, it is probable that this very 
insbiucc lends confirmation to this view, for the Sini river seems. to 
be no other than the Sibi, now called the Nari, but flowing under 
the town of Si'bi, and, during the floods, joining the Bohin river, 
into which the hill-streams, which surroiuid and insulate Gandava, 
disembogue themselves. The river which runs nearest to Gandava 
is now called the Badra. 

The Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh tolls us that Kandabel was founded by 
the Persian king, Bahman, ‘‘between the confines of the Hindus 

1 MS. pp. 48, 71, 115. {Supra, 152, 162.] 

* MordtmJiim, das Buck der Ldnd&r. — Mardsidu-l Ed. Juyiiboll, Vol. II. 

p. 214 . — Memoire sur l*lnde, pp. 176, 278. 

3 It is almost uniformly spelt in this mode, with the Arabic Kdf, the variations 
being very few. The final syllable is occasionally nil, bal, and yal; but bel is most 
probably the correct form. We find the same termination in Armh-bcl, or the modern 
Bela. It may possibly be connected with the Mongol balu, “ a city,” as in Khdn- 
balu, the city of the Khhn. — See Journ, R. A. Soc,, Vol. XV. p. 200. 

- VOL. I. 
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and the Turks ” ^ (p. 106). Biladun frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Kandahar as entirely separate and distinct (pp. 117, 118, 
125, 127). He tells us it was situated on a hill or elevated site, and 
that ’Amran, after taking the town, transferred the principal inhabit- 
ants to Kusdar (p. 128), from which place it was situated at the 
distance of five parasangs.* 

According to Ibh Haukal, and the corresponding passages in 
Istakhrf (p. 29), Ouseley’s Oriental Geography ^ and the AMdlu-l 
Bildd, Kandabel was. the capital of Budha, and a large place of 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of the date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansura, and ten through the 
desert from Multan.* 

All these descriptions make Kandabel correspond sufficiently with 
the modem Gandava, to leave no doubt of their identity. Later 
historians speak of it as being on the borders of Kirman,* but their 
notions of that province were very indefinite, and any place on the 
eastern confines of Sind would equally answer their loose mode of 
delineation. 

Ganddva, which is the capital of the province of Kachh Gandava, 
is surrounded by a wall, and is still one of the most important 
places between Kelat and Shikarpur, though greatly declined from 
its former state. Indeed, Bagh is a much larger, as well as more 
commercial town, but the credit of antiquity cleaves to Gandava. 

Kandabel, it will be observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention, This is 
evidently the same province as the Budhpur, Budhiya, and Budapur 
(p. 145) of the Chachndma. 

Under the Kai dynasty, the second satrapy of Sind comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistan, which was the capital,® ‘‘Budhpur, 

* Mem, sur VlndCy p. 57. 

* Mem, sur Vlnde^ p. 176. The distance is too short to suit Gandhva, which is 
eighty miles north-east of Kusd&r. Has not “ parasangs ** been entered instead of 

stages 

® Gildemeister, 172, 177, 178. * Elmacin, Bistoria Saracenicay ann. 101. 

* Sihwku on the Indus is here alluded to ; but the town of Sebl, or Sibi, and the 
proTince of Siwisthn, are the constant source of confusion and mistake, whenever the 
name occurs ; insomuch, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages here quoted, 
to determine positively which place is indicated. This perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of the lar^e province of Sisthn, or Sijistkn, being not very remote. 
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and Jankan (Jangar), and the skirts of the hills of Kujhan, as far 
as the borders of Makran (p. 138).” Again, “ Chach marched 
towards the fortress of Budapur and Siwistan.” After crossing the 
Indus he went to Budhiya, the capital of which tract was Nanaraj 

Kakaraj), and the inhabitants of the place called it Sawis.” 

‘"After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p. 145). 

When Siwistan was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Budhiya, where was "‘ a fortress called Sisam,^ on the banks 
of the Kumbh,” whither ho was pursued by the Arab general, who 
encamped with a portion of his army at Nilhan on the Kumbh.” 
Here, the chiefs of Budhiya determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp. These chiefs of Budhiya, who were of the same family 
as the ruler of Sisain, are subsequently shown to be Jats whose 
origin was derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, which 
tliey call A'lindhar.” ^ After failing in this expedition, they volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they had "" found from the books of 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to be conquered by the 
army of Islam,” and then turned their arms vigorously against their 
forrnen comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, some of 
the idolaters fled to Budhya, higher up: some to the fort of Ba- 
hitliir,^ between Saluj and Kandluibel” (p. 162); and there sued for 
])oace, and after agreeing to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwistan. 

In the Mujmalu-t Tawdrtkh we read that Bahman, the Persian 
king, "" built in the country of Budh a town called Bahmanabad, 
which according to some is Maiisura ” (p. 106). 

[Biladuri mentions this tract as the scone of the slaughter of 
Budail (p. 119), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Baaea in p. 123.] 

In Istakhri (p. 29), and in Ibn Haukal, it assumes the form of 
Budh, or Budha. "" The infidel inhabitants within the borders of 
Sind are called Budha and Mand. They reside in the tract between 

1 In the province of Sebf (Sfwisthn), according to the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, [It is 
probably “ Seisan,*' on the Manchhar lake. — See p. 161.] 

2 Or Ohannas, according to the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. p, 12. 

3 [See Note, p. 160.] 

^ Bahalthr and Bahia, in the Tuhfatu4 Kir dm. 
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Turan, Multan, and Mansura, on tlio western bank of the Mihran. 
They live in huts made of reeds and grass ” (p. 38), Again, Atal 
is inhabited by Musulmans and infidel Budhas/*^ .... ‘‘From 
Mansura to the first borders of Budha is fifteen stages* (p. 39), and 
any one who travels that road must go along tlie banks of the 
Mihran until he reaches Sadustan (Sihwan).” 

“ Nadha,” or Nudha,’* seems to bo the reading preferred by Idrisi 
(p. 83), and the Nubian geogi*apher. Kazwini describes the country as 
having a population resembling the Zat, and yielding plenty of rice 
and cocoa-nuts. It also produces camels with double humps, which 
being rarely found elsewhere, were in great demand in Khurasan 
and Persia.® Ibn Ilaukal also remarks upon the cxccdlenee of its 
breed of camels. The Mardsldu-l Ittila^ likewise approves of the 
initial N, instead of B ; but these later authorities are of lU) value, 
when arrayed against the repeated instances to tlie contrary from the 
Chach-ndma, and the great majority of the readings in Ibn Ilaukal 
and Istakhri.® 

From a comparison of all these statements, it would appear that 
the old tract of Budli, or Biidhiya, very closely corresponds with tlio 
modem province of Kaclih Gandava, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it is impossible to define the precise limits. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a 
place called Budha on the Nari river, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved in the Kakar tract of Bon, or Bura, fomiing 

1 See also Gildemeister, de reb. Ind., pp. 164, 171, 172, 177. 

* This, if the right reading, must be understood in the sence of remotest, because 
the capital Kandhbel is declared to be only eight stages, and Tdr^n, which is conter- 
minous with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages. The Ashkdlu-l 
Bildd gives the distance from Mansfira to the nearest point of Budh as only five 
marches. This is probably the correct reading.— See Journal A, S. B,, 1852, No. 1, 
p. 73. 

3 De reb. Indicky p. 216. * Ed. Juynboll, Vol. II. p. 

® If Nudha could be supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 
passage in Dionysius, who says in his Periegesis — 

vdp irorafihv u6rioi ^Kv$ai eyydiovcny-^Y, 1088. 

N<JTiot might be meant for “ the Nodhites,” instead of “ southern,” as usually 
translated *, or the Arabs might have converted the “ southern” into a separate class 
with a distinctive name. 
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part of the Afghan province of Sfwistan.* In the Ay\n4 Ahharl the 
town of Budhyan is mentioned as being on the northern frontier of 
Sirkar Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahori. 

It is impossible to assent to an hypothesis lately started in tlic 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burohces, or Brahius. Their name itself is 
too modern, — ^l)osides being belied by the usual meaning asciibed to 
it, of “ mountaineer ; ” — and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemorial 
it lias been held by tlie Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
j)opulation, and tlie Brahuis are a mere intrusive stock from the 
provinces of Mushki and Jhow, and the rugged highlands of Sah^- 
rawan, which abut Kachh Gandava on the westward. It lias been 
surmised, also, that those Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhojfi of 
the Puranic legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet. Tins is tread- 
ing upon still more dangerous ground.*^ It is far more probable that, 
if the name had any significant origin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Biiddliist religion in its purity by the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brdhmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessible course of 
the river Indus. [See post, Note on the Meds.] 

If^annazhur, 

[Omission and misplacing of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varying form in Koman characters. Ibn Khurd«adba 
(p. 14) calls it Kinnazbun,” and Istakhri’s version (p. 29) may be 
so reail. The AMdluJ Bildd (p. 34) has Kabryiin ; ” Gilde- 
meister’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it Kannazbur ; ” Idrisi 
writes ‘‘ Firabuz,"’ but Kirbuz ” sometimes occurs. The Mardsidm-l 
IttiW has ‘‘ Kirbun,” but Juynboll, the editor, says this is a false 
reai^ng for Kannazbur. Biladurt (p. 119) agrees in this last spelling, 
and the Chach-ndma has “ Kannazpur,” and ‘‘ Kinarbur ” The 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 
Punjgoor in Makran.] 

1 In the passage quoted above from the Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh, Bahman is said to 
have founded a city called BahmanfibSid in the country of Budb, There is a place 
entered as Brahiman in Bumes’ map, between Sh^l and Bori.. 

* V. de Saint-Martin, hudea de Qdog. ancimm, Tom. I. pp. 328 -334.— Lassen 
Ind. Alterth,, Vol. I. pp. 559, 611, 727. 
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MandaL — Kiraj, 

It is difficult to fix the position of Mandal, one of the places to 
which Jimaid despatched an expedition. 

The name of' Mandal, or Mandalam, being applied generally to 
signify ‘'a region,” in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occasion. 
Thus we have Tonda-Mandalam, Pandu-Mandalam, Chola-Man- 
dalain, and many others. [Almost, or entirely, all of them being 
situated in the South.] The most noted Mandal of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence Mandali aloe- wood was derived; hence 
agallochum was frequently called “ Mandal ; ” but no one seems to 
have known where it was situated. Kazwmi says no one can 
penetrate to it, because it lies beyond the equinoctial lino : but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word in its enlarged sense of 
East Indies. [The Mardsidu-l IttiW calls it a city of Hind, but 
gives no indication of its locality. Abu-1 Fida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, in his Kdniin, says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of the land of Hind. The place here alluded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the agallochum^ brought from the 
eastern islands, was distributed to the marts and countries of the 
west. 

Avicenna’s description might be made to apply to Mandala upon 
the Nerbadda, which in the second century of our era was the seat of 
the Haihaya dynasty of Gondwana;^ but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M. Eeinaud considers 
Ujjain and Malwa* to have been attacked at the same period, under 
the orders of Junaid (p. 126). But Malabar would have been a 
more probable object of attack than Malwa, in the heart of India. 
As we proceed, we shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different points in the Guzerat peninsula, — as, indeed, was the case, 
even from the time of the conquest of Sind, when the inhabitants of 
Basra were engaged in a warfare with the Meds of Surdshtra. 

' Langlois, Harivama^ Vol. I. p. 6. — As, J?w., Vol. IX. pp. 100, lOfi, 112. — 
J, A.S, Bengal^ -August, 1837.—/. A, S. Bombay^ Vol. IV. p. 179. — Mod, Traveller^ 
“ India,*' Vol. I. p. 141. — Schlegel's JRajwayawa, Vol. I. pt. ii. p. 208.— Ann, Beg,^ 
Vol. VIII. Misc. Tracts, p. 19. — Baudry, Encyel, Modeme^ Tom. XVIII. col. 151. — 
Lassen, Ind, Altherth,^ Vol. I. Beil. IV. 4. 

* [These two names were left blank in his “ Fragments," but were restored in the 
Mdmoire sur Vlnde^ p. 192. In Goejes* most careful edition of the text of Biltiduri 
the names are distinctly written “ Uzain** and “ Mdlabat **} 
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It is evident that wo must seek, also, no very distant site for 
Mandal. Even Mandal-eswara (Mandlaisar), on the Nerbadda, would 
bo too remote. Mandor in Rajputana, the ancient capital of the 
Parihars, or Mandra in Kaclih, or Maiidal in Jhalaw^, would be 
better, or the famous Mandavl, had not its ancient site been known 
by another name, — Raen. Altogether, Mandal in Guzerat, better 
known as Oka-Mandal, offers, from its antiquity and its position as 
the western district of that peninsula, the most probable site for the 
Mandal of J unaid. 

From tlic expression of the historian Tabari, that the Arabs never 
recovered possession of Kiraj and Mandal, there would seem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond the province of Sind, 
and that they wore at no great distance, from one another. They 
are also mentioned together in the passage under consideration. 
The “ Kiraj ’’ of Tabari and the Futiihu-l Bulddn seems to be the 
same place as the Kaj ” of Biruni. The name occurs again as 
“ Kiraj ’’ and Kuraj ’’ in the Chach-ndma (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kachh, though the exact 
site of the town cannot now bo established. 

The position of Oka-Mandal on the opposite coast is a sufficient 
reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Kiraj, sup- 
posing that place to have been in Kachh ; and, in the absence of 
more certain information, I should, for this, as well as the other 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it as the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Sindian conquest.^ 

Ma^^dbarl, 

[Such appears to bo the preferable mode of spelling the name 
which appears in Istakhri as Manhtoari (p. 27), in Ibn Haukal as 
Manhatara, and in Idrisi as Manabari (p. 77). It is described as 
being on the west of the river, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusan (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal,— the two maps 
agree with this account. The route from Mansura to Debal crosses 
the river at this place. It has been supposed to be the Minnagara 
of the ancients. — See the next article “ Minnagara.”] 

1 GUdemeister, Script Arab, de rebus Indicisy pp. 69, 71, 214. — Tod, Rajasthan,^ 
Vol. I. pp. 39, 100, 725.— Hamilton’s Gazetteer^ 4to. Vol. I. pp. 651, 656, 661.— 
Hudson, Geog, YeU Script. Jlfm., Vol. l.^Pcriplus^ p. 23, 
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Minnagara. 

Vincent thinks that the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and of the Periplus 
usually ascribed to Arrian, is the Manjabari of the Arab geograi>hers. 
D’Anville supposes Minnagara to be the same as Mansiira. C. Hitter 
says it is Tatta, so does Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called 
Sa-Minagur, and Mannert says, Binagara should be read for Minna- 
gara. These high authorities place it on the Indus. But although 
goods were landed at Barbarico, tlie port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara by the river,” there is no reason why Minnagara 
should have been on that river. • 

The Periplus merely says, ^‘Minnagara is inland.” fieaSyeio^; 7 } 
/jbcrpoTToXi^ tt)? ^/cvBla<; Miwarydp^ Again, the Periplus 

says, the Metropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence 
great quantities of cotton goods are carried down to Barygaza,” or 
Broach, whicli could scarcely have been the jdace of export, if 
Minnagara had been on the Indus. But even allowing it to liave 
been on the Indus, there is every reason to suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manjabari is plainly stated t6 bo on the 
western. 

Lassen derives the name *of this capital of Indo- Scythia from the 
Sanskrit Nagara, a town, and Min, which he shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to be the name of a Scythian city. The Sindomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C. Bitter says 
Min is a name of the Sacas ; if so, there can bo little doubt that we 
have their representatives in the wild Minas of Kajputana, who have 
been driven but little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115. 15. Lat. 19. 30, 
and he places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Minnagara, as well as 
that of the second quotation from the Periplus, may possibly be tbo 
famous Mdndugarh (not far from the river), and the Mankir which 
the early Arab Geographers represent as the capital of the Balhard. 
[See the article Balhara.”] 

The fact appears to bo that there were two Minnagaras — one on, 
or near, the Indus ; another on the Nerbadda (Narmada). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot be gainsaid, and establishes the existence of the 
latter on the Nerbadda, [and this must have been the Minnagara of 
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which the Poriplus represents Broach to be the port] . The one on, 
or near, the Indus was the capital of Indo-Scythia, and the Bina- 
gara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy. We learn from the Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram that in the twelfth century Minagar was one of the cities 
dependent on Multan, and was in the possession of a cliief, by 
caste an Agrij descended from Alexander. When we remember 
that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians), as a garrison for the town at the 
junction of the Indus and Acesines, this affords a highly curious 
coincidence, which cannot, however, be further dilated upon in this 
place. ^ 

Nardna, 

[Extract of General GunningliarrC s Archaeological Beport for 
1864-5, — Page 1.] 

'^In his account of the geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abu Eiliaii makes the city of Narain the starting point of three 
different itineraries to the south, the south-west, and the west. 
This place has not been identified by M. Keinaud, the learned 
historian of ancient India, but its true locality has been accurately 
assigned to the neighbourhood of Jaypur. Its position also j)uzzled 
Sir II. Elliot, who says, however, that with one exception ‘‘ Narwar 
satisfies all the requisite conditions.” But this position is quite 
untenable, as will be seen by the proofs which I am now about to 
bring forward in support of its identification with Ndrdyan, the 
capital of Bairdt, or Matsya, 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, the capital of 
the kingdom of Po-Ii-ye-to-loj which M. Beinaud has identified with 
Pdrydtra, or Bairdt, was situated at 500 U, or 83f miles, to the west 
of Mathura, and about 800 Uj or 133f tmiles, to the south-west 
(read south-east) of the kingdom of Slie-to-tu-lo, that is, of Satadru, 
on the Sutlej — The bearing and distance from Mathura point un- 
equivocally to Bairdt, the ancient capital of Matsya^ as the city of 

1 Comparo Ritter, Die Erdkundevon Asien^ Vol. IV. part 1, p. 475, and Vol, V. 
p. 181, Ptol. Geogr. Lib, VII. c. I, tab. 10. Vincent, Periplm of the JErythraan 
Seay p. 349. D’Anville Antiq, de V IndCy p. 34, Mannert, Geog. der Griechen and 
M'dmery Vol. V. pp. 107, 130, 136. Hudson, Geog, Vet. Scriptores Grad Min. Vol. 
I. Bumes’ Travels into Bohharay Vol. III. p. 79. Journal R, A, 8, Vol. I. p. 31. 
C. Lassen, Be Pentapotamia Ind. p. 67. Allgemine Encyclop* : Art, Indieny p, 91. 
Arriani, Be Expedit : Alex : Lib. VI, 16. 
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Hwen Tsang’s narrative ; and this being fixed, we may identify the 
capital of Satadm, or the Sutlej Provinces, with the famous Fort of 
Hansif which successfully resisted the arms of Mahmud of Crhaznf. 
According to the Tabahdt’i Ndairi, Hansi was the ancient capital of 
the Province of Siwalik, and up to the time of its capture by Mas’ud 
had been considered by the Hindus as impregnable. 

Abu Eihan, the contemporary of Mahmud, places Nardna, the 
capital of Karzdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to the west of Mathura, 
which, taking the parasang at three and a half miles, would make 
the distance ninety-eight miles, or fourteen miles in excess of the 
measurement of Hwen Tsang. But as the narratives of the different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identity of Nardna, 
the capital of Kdrzdi, with Narayana, the capital of Bairdtj this 
difference in the recorded distance from Jilathura is of little moment. 
According to Abu Ertian, Nardna, or JJazdnaf^ was called Narayan 
by the Musulmans, a name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, 
a town situated at ten miles to the north-east of Bairjit itself. 
From Kanauj to Narana, Abu Kihan gives two distinct I'outes : — the 
first direct, via Mathura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
the other to the south of the Jumna being eighty-eight parasangs, or 
308 miles. The intermediate stages of the latter route are, 1st., Asi^ 
18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 2iid., Sahina, 17 parasangs, or 59 J miles ; 
3rd., Jandara (Chandra), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 4tli., Rajauri, 
cither 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59| miles ; and 5th., Bazdna, or 
NardnUf 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As the direction of the first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to the south-west of Kanauj, 
it may be at once identified with the Assai Ghat on the Jumna, six 
miles to the south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to the south-west 
of Kanauj. The name of ^the second stage is written Sahina^ 
for which, by the simple shifting of the diacritical points, I proppso 
to read Sahania, which is the name of a veiy large and 

famous ruined town, situated twenty-five miles to the north of 
Gwalior, of which some account will be given in the present 
report. Its distance from the Assai GMt is about fifty-six miles. 
The third stage named Jandara by M. Eeinaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, I take to be JETindon, reading for Its 

distance from Bahaniya by the Khetri Ghat on the Chambal river is 
^ [Eeinaud’s reading.] 
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about seventy miles. The fourth stage, named Bajori, still exists 
under the same name, twelve miles to the south of Mdcheri, and about 
fifty miles to tho north-west of JItndon. From thence to Narainpur 
and Bairdtj the road lies altogether through tho hills of Alwar or 
Macheri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to bo about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near tlie twenty parasangs, or seventy miles of Abu Kihan’s account. 

According to tho other itineraries of Abu Ethan, Nardna was 
twenty-five parasangs to the north of Ckitor in Mewdr^ fifty para- 
sangs to the east of Mnltdn^ and sixty parasangs to the north-east of 
Anhalwdra, Tho bearings of these places from Bair at are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than one-half too 
short. For the first distance of twenty -five parasangs to Chi tor, I 
would propose to read sixty-five parasangs, or 227 miles, tho actual 
distance by tho measured routes of tho Quarter-Master General 
being 217|. As the distance of Chitor is omitted in the extract from 
Abu Kihan, which is given by Eashfdu-d Dm,* it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in tho original of 
tho Tdrikh-i Hind from which he copied. The erroneous measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excusable on tho 
ground that tho direct route throjigh the desert being quite impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The error 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explain by referring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between Bairat and Anhalwara. From a comparison of all these 
different itineraries, I have no liesitation whatever in identifying 
Bazdna or Nardna, the capital of Karzdt or Guzrdt,^ with Ndrdyanpur, 
tho capital of Bairdt or Vairdt. In Firishta the name is written 
either Kxbrdt, as in Dow, or Kairdt, as in Briggs, 

both of which names are an easy misreading of Wairdt or 

Virdt, as it would have been written by tho Muhammadans. 

O » 0 O 0 0 0 

According to Abu Eihan the town was destroyed, and the people 

1 [Rashidu-d Din gives the distance as fifteen parasangs, see p. 60.] 

s [See the variant readings in p. 59 — to which may he added from Sir 

H. Elliot’s MS.] 
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retired far into the interior. By Firishta this invasion is assigned 
to the year A.n. 413, or a.d. 1022, when the king (Mahmud), hearing 
that tlie inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kairdt and Ndrdm 
(or Bairdt and Nardrjan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith. The place was hiken and plundered by Amfr 
’Ah.’’] 

Niriin, — Sdhiira, — J (ira]x\ 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to establish the 
true position in ancient Sind, Niriin or Nairun is one of the most 
pei’plexing, for several reasons. Its first syllabic, oven, is a con- 
troverted point, and while all the French autliors uniformly write it 
Byroun, after Abu-1 Fida,^ the English equally persist in following 
Idrfsi® (p. 78), and writing it Nirun and Ncrun. What imparts a 
presumptive coiTcctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abii Kfhan al Biriini. But hero, 
in limine, several strong objections may be raised, — that Abu Eilian 
was a Khwanzmian, and is so called by the best authorities, — that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, ho is more deficient 
in his account of Sind than in any other part, — that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace, — and that no one ever heard of any 
Birun in Sind, though many local y*aditions sj)cak of a Nirun, and 
concur in fixing its locality. Abu-1 Fida certainly writes it Birun, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readily conceded by the modems ; for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and he was therefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others. Istakhri, Ibn Ilaukal, and 
the AsJiJcdlU'l Bildd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Chach-ndma and the Tulifatu-l Kirdm never write it in any oth^r 
form than with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
in doubt whether the word be Nairun, Nirun, or Nerun ; but it is 
certainly neither Birun, nor Birun, nor Bairun, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abu Kihan, will 
be found in the Note devoted to that philosopher, in the second 
volume of this work. 

* Giographie d*Ahou-l Feda, p. 348. 


* Geographie d^Bdrid, Tom. I. p. 16. 
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Under the dynasty of the Eafs, Nirun was included within the 
governinent of Brahinanabad (p. 158). The inhabitants of Nirun 
solicited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, as thtdr city was on 
the very road of the Arabs to Sind’’ (p. 157). After the conquest 
of Debal, Md. Kasim directed that the catapults should be sent by 
boat towards the fort of Nirun (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream called Sindli Sagara/ while he himself advanced by way of 
Sisam”^ (p. 157). When Md. Kasim went from Debal “to the 
fortress of Nfrun, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, he marched 
for six dc'iys, and on the seventh anived at Nfrun, where there is a 
meadow which they call Balbar, situated on the land of Baruzf,® 
which the inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p. 158), 
and the army consequently complained of being ojipressed by thirst. 
This drought was seasonably relieved through the efficacy of the 
general’s prayers, — “ when all the pools and lakes which were romid 
that city were replenished with water.” lie then “ moved towards 
Siwistan (Sfhwan) by several marches, until ho reached Bahraj or 
MaujV thirty parasangs from Nirun” (p. 158). After his expedition to 
Siwistan and Biidhiya, lie was directed by Hajjaj to return to Nfriin, 
and make preparations for crossing the Indus (p. 1G3) . He accordingly 

’ [Sir 11. Elliot read this name as Dhand S&gara ; but the MS. of the E. I. Lib. 
gives it distinctly as “ Sind-sagar,” an® this has been adopted in the text. Sir 
II. Elliot’s copy seems rather to read Wahand, or Wahind-sagar, a name which is 
also admissible, sec p. 256. It is called in the text an or “ water,” which has 
been rendered by “stream,’' as it is manifest that the only water communication be- 
tween Debal and Nirdn must have been by one of the channels of the Indus. Accord- 
ing to Capt. McMurdo, Debal was situated on the most western branch of the Indus, 
called “ Shgfira,” up which Muhammad Kasim conveyed his engines. Journ. K, A. 
tSoc., Vol. I. pp. 29, 32.] 

* [Both MSS, agree in reading “ Sfsam ” as the name of the place by which Muham- 
mad Khsim proceeded, but it can hardly be the place of that name to which he 
advanced after the capture of Siwistan (pp. 160, 161).] Bilhduri merely mentions 
the advance to Niriiu (p. 121), 

s [This sentence has unfortunately slipped out of the translation as printed at 
p. 158.] The word again occurs— “ from the camp of Bardzi,” and must be the 
name of a place. If the reading had not been plain in both instances, 1 should have 
preferred “ NirCini.” 

^ [Sir H. Elliot’s MS. of the Ohaoh-ndma gives this name as “ Bahraj,” but the 
E. I. Library copy has “ Mauj,” and this reading is confirmed by the MS. of the 
Tuhfatu-l Kir dm (p. 7). On the other band, Istakhri’s map as given by Moeller 
lays down “Bahraj ” in the locality indicated by the Chach-nhma. A conflict of au- 
thority leaving the true reading doubtful, though “ Bahraj ” seems preferable.] 
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moved back by several difficxilt marches to the fort which is on the 
hill of where there was a beautiful lake and charming 

grove (p. 163). This fort was the nearest point to the capital of 
the Khalif. After crossing the Indus, a garrison was left at Nfrun, 
to keep open the communications in the rear and protect the con- 
voys (p. 141). 

Istakhri (p. 28) and Ibn Haukal tell us that ** Nirun lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any tKiveller 
who wishes to go to Mansura, must cross the river Indus at Manja- 
bari, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
sura” (p. 37). The subsequent geographers copy tliese authors, as 
usual, adding little further information. Idrisi places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p. 78). Abu-1 Fida says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from Mansura, and fixes it in latitude 26° 40', on the autho- 
rity of the Kanun of Biruni.® 

The name of Sakara or Sagara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The Chacli-ndma merely mentions that the 
fleet of Md. Kdsim came to anchor in the lake of Sagara but the 
Tnhfatu-l Kirdm says, having placed his manjaniks on boats, ho 
sent them to the fort of Nirun, by way of the water of Sakura, while 
he himself marched by land.”® Elsewhere, we are informed in the 
same work, that Debal, now called Thatta, was in the land of 
Sakura.” * Again, Tharra, which was a strong fort near Thatta, was 
*‘in the land of Sakura.”® Again, Dewal, Bhambiir, Bagar, and 
Tharra were each “ excellent cities in the land of Sakiira.” 

In the Ayin4 AJcbari Sakura is entered as a Fergana in Sirkar 
Thatta ; and in the Tdrikh-i Tdhiri it is also spoken of as a Fer- 
gana, lying under the Makali hills, in which Thatta itself was in- 
cluded® (p. 257). ' Mas’udi speaks of a S%ara or Shakira (p. 24), 
two days’ journey from the town of Debal ; and it is added that b^th 
branches of the Indus disembogue into the sea at that place. It 
does not seem improbable that we have the same word in the Sagapa 


' Gildemeister, de rebus Itidicis^ p. 179. He insists upon reading BiriLn. M. 
heinaud considers the original to be ambiguous in this passage. — Mdm, sur Vlnde^ 
p. 240. 

* GeographU d'Ahou-l Feda^ Texte Arabc, p. 348.—D’Anvillo, Eclaircisscmeuts sur 
la Carte de V Inde^ p. 37, et seq* 

8 MS. p. 6. ♦ Ibid,, p, 1. » Ibid., p. 11. 8 MS. pp. 20, 48. 


® p. 11. 
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of Ptolemy and Marcianus Heracledtes, for they call it ‘'the first 
and most westerly mouth of the river Indus.” ‘ 

We may consider the stream of Sakura to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisri or Ghara creek, which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta. Indeed, 
Mr. N. Crow, writing in the year 1800, says, “ By a strange turn 
that the river has taken within these five and twenty years, just 
above Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of the inferior Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on the main land towards the hills of 
Buliichi stall.” * 

The position here assigned to the Sakura, points out the direction 
where wo are to look for Nirun, to which, by means of that stream, 
tliere seems to have been a water communication — at least approxi- 
mate, if not direct. 

It is quite evident that Niriin was on the western bank of the 
Indus. Not only do we find Muhammad Kasim going there in 
order to make due preparations for “ crossing” that river, not only 
do wo find Dahir, on receiving the intelligence of the capture of 
Debal, directing Jaisiya to “ cross over” from Nirun to Brahmana- 
bad Avithout delay (MS. p. 102), but it is also so represented both 
in the text, and on the maps, of Istakhri and the Aslikdlu-l Bildd, 
Nevertheless, M. D’Avezac, in the map prefixed to the Memoire sur 
rindCf places it on the eastern bank. Ilis authority stands deservedly 
high, but can bo of no value against the positive testimony hero 
adduced to the contrary. 

How then it came in modern times to be considered identical with 
Haidarabad it is impossible to say, but so it is laid down unhesita- 
tingly from the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, down to the latest English tourist,’ 
Even if it could be accounted for by supposing that the Falaili then 
constituted the main stream of the Indus, we should nevertheless 
find that the distances assigned to Nirun from various places named 
would not make it correspond in position with Haidarabad. 

1 Oeog.^ Lib. vii. — Periplus^ p. 32, in Hudson’s Geography Graci Minorca^ Vol. I. 

* Dr. Burnes, Visit to the Court of Situky p, 162. — See also Capt. McMurdo, 
Journ, JR. A. So€»y Vol. I. p. 25. 

* T. Kirdm, MS. — Tod, Annals of Majasihany Vol. I. p. 218. — McMurdo, 
Journ* i?. A, ISoc.y Vol. 1. pp. 30, 234. — Burnes, Travels into Bokharay Vol. HI. 
p. 31. — Elpliinstone, History of IndiUy Vol. I. p. 504. — Burton, Sindhy pp. 131. 376. 
The latter says its ancient name is not only Nerun's Fort, but Patalpdr, If so, we 
can be at no loss for Pattala. 
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And here it is obvious to remark, that the establishment of its 
locality depends chiefly upon the sites which are assigned to other 
disputed cities, more especially to Debal and Mansura. I have else- 
where stated my reasons for considering Debal to be represented by 
Karachi, and Mansura by Haidarabad. Much also depends on the 
real value of the farsang,^ which greatly varied in different places, 
even in neighbouring provinces. As it was probably modified in 
Sind by the local Jeos, we may ascribe to it the small standard of two 
miles and a half, which we know it to have had upon the Tigris, 
according to the latest and most accurate investigations. Or, with- 
out assigning to those roughly estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, we may consider the Sindian 
parasang to vary from two to three miles, so as in no instance to be 
less than the one, or more than the other. It is usual, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the standard at a higher value than even three 
English miles ; but this is evidently quite inapplicable in Sind, and 
would be even more decisive against the identity of Debal and 
Thatta, than the present hypothesis.^ 

Guided by all these considerations, I am disposed to place Nirun 
at Helai, or Helaya, a little below Jarak, on the high road from 
Thatta to Haidarabad. The correspondences in other respects appear 
exact, in every instance of comparison. 

It has a direct communication by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would be the first place in the valley of the Indus which the 
Arabs could reach by land, and therefore nearest to the capital of 
the Khilafat. 

Lakes abound in the neighbourhood, and are largo enough, espe- 
cially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad Kasim’s fleet. 

1 On the Persian farsang, the Greek parasang, or Arabic farsakh, see the Metrop. 
and Penny Cyclop,^ v. “ Parasang.”— Ainsworth's Preface to Travels in the Tracl^ of 
the Ten Thousand, — Grote's Sist. of Chreece^ Vol. XL pp. 19-22. — Ouselcy’s Orient. 
Oeog,, p. xxii. — Pennell’s Oeoy, of Western Asia, I. xli. — Reinaud, G^oy, d'Abou-l 
FedUf Tom. I. — Freytag, Zex. Arab.y s.v. — Forhiger, ITundbuch der alt. Geog.. 
Vol, 1. p. 555. In Khiizistan it is reckoned at three miles and three quarters, 
— 3oum. R. Geog. Soe., Vol. IX. p. 31. This is also the length assigned by Ouseley 
and Kinneir. On the Tigris we have it given as only two miles and a half.— 
Bombay Geog. Soc.^ Vol. X. p. 119. 

* Mas’ddi (p. 21) is represented as laying down the Sindian parasang at eight 
miles. The same passage is rendered by Reinaud as “ yodjanas,” which would also 
imply a long parasang.— p.59. 
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Nirun is represented as twenty-five ijarasangs from Debal. (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between Helai and Karachi.) 

Nirun was situated on a hill, which would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus. It 
lay between Debal and - Mansura, but was nearer to the latter. 
(This position also corresponds with that of Helai). It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura. (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helai and Haidarabad.) 

We need scarcely pursue the comparison farther. We may rest 
assured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no great distance 
from it, and was certainly not Haidarabad. It is worthy of remark 
that Helai itself is a place of undoubted antiquitj^, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with ruins, repre- 
senting perhaps the ITyala of Diodorus.^ 

Next to Helai, Jarak offers many points of probability. It is only 
twelve miles from Helai, and therefore the distances already laid 
down, with no great profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well. Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over- 
hanging the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and this is confirmed by the evidence afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry on the banks of the river, 
which still Jirrcst the obseivation of the traveller at that place. 

Sadusdn. 

The Tdrikh-i Alf 'iy in a passage relating to Sultan Jalalu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan was subsequently 
called Sistan. Though the writer hero commits the common error 
of confounding Sistan with Sihwan, or Siwistan, on the Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and we thus 
derive from him an interesting piece of information ; for the position 
of Sadusan, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts 
of Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

SdmuL — Tughlikdbdd. — Kald-kot, 

Samui deserves notice from the attempt which has been made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 
It was the capital of the Jams of the Samma dynasty, and, according 

1 Bihlioth, Mistor,^ Lib. xvii. cap. 104. 
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to the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, it was founded by Jam Faniya,^ under the 
Makali hills, about three miles north-west of Thatta. 

Subsequently, the fort of Tughlikabad was built by Jam Taghiir 
or Tughlik, on the site of the older KaM-kot, about two miles south 
of Thatta ; but that, as well as its predecessor, was left unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange vicissitude, the name of 
Tughlikabad is now comparatively forgotten, and that of Kala-kot 
erroneously called Kalan-kot (the great fort), though for a time 
superseded, has restored the just claims of Baja Kala, and still 
attracts the attention of the traveller. Lt. Burton calls it Kallian- 
kot. I fear to differ from so good a local authority, but believe 
Kala-kot to be more strictly correct. 

The ruins of Samui, Samuiya, or Samma-nagar, '' the city of the 
Sammas,” are to be traced near Thatta ; and, under the wrong and 
deceptive spellhig of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. 'Tod, Sir A. 
Burnes, and many who have too readily followed them — including 
even Bitter, who considers the question settled incontestably,** — 
to recognise in that name the more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. Tho easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 

only important syllable has led to this fanciful identification.* 

« 

Sinddn, Subdra or Surabaya, and Saimur, 

[These three towns wore all south of Kambaya, and the first two 
were ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distinctly said to 
be a port, but it is laid down on the sea-shore in the map. Abii-l 
Eida says that Sinddn was also called Sindabur, but this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Biriini and Bash(du-d din (pp. 66, 68). lie 
also notices the variant forms of Sufara and Sufala for Subdra. The 
route as given by Istakhri, Ibn Haukal and Idrisi is — 

Kambaya to Surabaya, four days ; 

Surabaya to Sinddn, five „ 

Sinddn to Saimur five „ 

And the first two add, Saimur to Sarandfb, 15 days. 

Idrisi also states Broach to be two days from Saimur. A1 Biruni 
^ [This is the “Jfim J<ina, son of B&.bimya,” of Mir Ma'siim.] 

» Tod, Itdjasthdn, Vol. I. p. 86 ; II. 220, 256, 312; and W. India, pp. 466, 481. 
— Burnes. Travels, Vol. III. pp. 31, 79; and Cabool, pp. 16-18.— Lt. Burton, Sind/i 
p. 388; and Unhappy Valley, Vol. I. p. J05. — P. Kirdm, MS. pp. 19, 20, 82, 84. — 
Ritter, Asien, Vol, IV. pt. i. p. 475. — McMurdo, Journ, M, A, Soc., I. 30, 232. 
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makes the distance from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs, and from 
Sindan to Sufara six parasangs. Abu-1 Fida says that Sinddn was 
the last city of Guzerat, and the first of Manibar (Malabar), three 
days’ journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to bo sufficient evidence for making 
Sindan the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-half from the sea, and the modem Daman is probably its present 
representative. Subara was similarly situated at the same distance 
from the sea, and finds a likely successor in Surat. Istakhri’s state- 
ment would make Saimur the most southerly, but this is at variance 
with Mas’udi and A1 Bfriiiif, who say that it was in Lar (the 
country round Broach), and with Idrisi’s statement of its being at 
only two days’ journey from Broach. But it is not easy to see how it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yet five from Sindan. 
Notwithstanding the incongruity of these statements, it must have 
been a place of considerable size and importance. It is the only one 
of these three towns that has received notice by Kazwfni, His 
account of the place is given in page 97 supfa^ but it su^^plies no 
data on which to fix the locality. Abu-1 Fida does not mention it, 
and the Mardsidii-i liiila! affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as a city of Hind, bordering on Sind near to Debal.] 

Tm\ — Miihatampur. — Dirdk , — Vijeh-hot, 

Tur was the ancient capital of tlie Sumra dynasty, called also by 
the name of Mohmetur, and written by the local historians as Muha- 
tampiir and Muhammad-Tur. It was situated in the Pargana of 
Dirak, and its destruction has been mentioned in the Extracts from 
the TdrUch-i TdJiiri (p. 256). But its real ruin dates only from 
’Alaii-d dfn’s invasion of Sind. 

The ancient Pargana of Dirak is represented by the modem 
divisions of Chachagam and Badban on the borders of the Tharr, or 
sandy desei*t between Parkar and Wanga Bazar. There is a Par- 
gana of Dirak still included in Thatta, which may be a portion of 
the older district of that name. 

Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been Vijeh-kot, 
Wageh-kot, or Vigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
miles to the east of the Puran river, above the Allah-band. 

« • 

The site of Tur has been considered to be occupmd by the modem 
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Tharri, near Biidina, on the Grungru river. There are, to he sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place ; nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to he looked for there, hut at Shaka- 
pur, a populous village about ten miles south of Mirpur. Near that ’ ' 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is pointed out, 
whence hricks are still extracted of very large dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches hy eight.' Other fine ruins are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous. Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined site by the 
name of Mehinetur, so that both the name and position servo to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tiir, is an infallible indi- 
cation that Mehmet” and ‘‘ Muhatam” are merely corruptions of 

Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronounced in Sind. 
The present mode is Mammet — our own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Mawmetrie, or 
the religion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahound with the Devil. So Shakespere, in Borneo and Juliet ^ says — 

“ A whining mammet^ in her fortune ’s tender.'* 

And Spenser, in his Faerie Queene — 

“ And oftentimes by Termagant and Mahound swore.*' 

The still grosser corruption of Muhammad into Baphomet,” or 
“ Baffomet,” is not to be laid to the charge of our nation. This 
was the name of the idol, or head, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped, — quoddam caput cum harhd quod adorant 
et voeant salvatorem suum. Kaynouard argues that this word ori- 
ginates from a misprint, or mispronunciation, of Muhammad ; but 
Von Hammer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which we need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that Baffomet” is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.* 

* Big^Ldr~ndma^ MS. p, 8. — Tuhfatu4 Ktrdm^ MS. pp. 162, 166. — Dr. Burnos, 
Vi»it to the Court of Sind^ p. 134. — Capt. McMurdo, Journ, J2. A, Soe.^ Vol. I. pp. 
24, 226, 233. 

* Kaynouard, Monuments hist, rel, d la condamnation des TempUers^ pp. 261-302 ; 
and in Michaud’s Hist, des Croisadesj Tom, V. p. 672 ; and in J. des SavantSf for 
March and April, 1819. — ^Von Hammes, Mysterium JBaphmmti revelatumm Fmd^ 
gf^shen des Or,^ Vol YI, pt. i.*— Michelet, Miatoire de I'rance, Tom. IH. p. 146, 
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NOTE (B.)— HISTOEIC AL. 

The Rdi Dynasty, 

Tho CJiacJi-ndma (p. 138) mentions only the three immediate pre- 
decessors of tho usurper Chach, and in this it is followed by the 
Tdrik1i4 Sind. It states that ‘‘Eai Siharas, the son of Diwaij 
(called also Shahf-Shahf) was defeated and slain by the army of 
king Nimroz,^ which entered Kirman from tho dii'ection of Ears ; 
and that ho was succeeded by his son Eai Sahasi.*’ It will be ob- 
served from the annexed extract, that the Tnlifdia-l Kirdm gives two 
additional reigns, which are not, however, referred to any specific 
authority of ancient date. 

Dynasty of the Bdis. — Their capital was the city of Alor, and the 
boundaries of their country were — on the east, Kashmir and Kanauj ; 
on tho west, Makrdn and tho shore of the sea of ’Uman, that is, the 
port of Debal ; on the south, the port of Surat (Surashtra) ; and 
on the north, Kandahar, Sistan, tho hills of Sulaiman and Kaikanan. 
As tho commencement of this dynasty lias not been ascertained, I 
content myself with mentioning some of the names which arc 
known. 

Bdi Diwdy. Ho was a powerful chief, whoso absolute rule 
extended to the limits above mentioned. He formed alliances with 
most of the rulers of Hind, and throughout all his territories 
caravans travelled in perfect security. On his death, lie was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Bdi Siharas, who followed the steps of his father in maintaining 
his position in happiness, comfort, and splendour, during a long 
reign. His celebrated son was 

‘^Bdi Sdhasi, who also swayed the sceptre with great pomp and 
pCwer. He followed the institutions of his ancestors, and accom- 
plished all his desires, 

‘^Bdi Siharas IL was his son and successor. King Nimroz raised 
an army for the purpose of attacking him, and the Eai, having 

1 [Sir H. Elliot considers Nimroz to be tbe name of the king, but it is quite open 
to read the words “ Bfidsbkb Nimroz” as “king of Nimroz.” This reading seems 
preferable, and has been adopted in the translation of the Chach-nhma, p. 139.} 
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advanced to the borders of Kich to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
The flame of war blazed from mom to midday, when an arrow 
pierced the neck of the Eai, so that ho died. King Nimroz, after 
plundering the camp, returned to his own country. The army of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated his son Sahasi upon the 
throne. 

Edi Sahasi IL excelled his ancestors in estimable qualities. 
Having, within a short time, settled affairs within the borders of 
his kingdom, he enjoyed rest and peace in his capital. He remitted 
the taxes of his subjects, on condition that they should raise (or 
repair) the earthwork of six forts : viz., ITchh, Matela, Seorai, Mad 
(or Mau), Alor, and Siwistan. He had a chamberlain named Earn, 
and a minister mamed Budhiman. One day, Chach, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman of high caste, came Earn, the chamberlain, who was so 
pleased with his society, that he introduced him to the minister.” 

The names of these rulers are thus given by Capt. Postans, in two 
different j)ap6rs in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
on the authority of the same work, the TuhfatuJ Kir dm : — 

No. cxi, 1841, p. 185. — “ Eahee Dewahey, Eahee Siheersin, Eaheo 
Sahursee, Eahee Siheersin the 2nd, Eaheo Sahee.” 

No. clviii, 1845, p. 79. — *‘Eahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Eahi Sahasi, 
Eahi Sahiras the 2nd, Eahi Sahasi the 2nd.” 

In an earlier number of the same Journal (No. Ixxiv. Feb., 1838, 
p. 93), James Prinsep observed, Biwaij seems a corruption of 
dwija ‘the Brahman;’ and Sahurs resembles much the genitive 
sdhasa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is a swdmiputra, or 
son of a Brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See Vol. VI. p. 
385.” But it appears from the passage just quoted, that it was a 
Brahman dynasty which superseded the family of Diwaij, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Diwaij was himself a member of that 
caste. 

The same Persian work, from which the above extract is taken, 
states that the reigns of these five Eais lasted for the long period of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, and that Chach, by his victory 
over Mahrat, Bana of Chitor, established himself on the throne about 
he first year of the Hijra. It will be seen from the following Note , 
hat as this date must of necessity have been placed tpo early, 
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the year 10 u. has been preferred, as the era of Chach’s accession, 
and the extinction of the Rai dynasty. 

Pottinger, on the authority of a native work called the Majma'4 
Wdriddti states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years ; which, as we know from Ptolemy and the Periplus tliat the 
country was subject to frequent revolutions at the early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
must be regarded as pure fiction. If we allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbability in assuming 137 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct period of their duration ; 
and thus wo should obtain the Christian year 495 as that in which 
the dynasty commenced. 

It is generally assumed that Khusrii Naushirwan was the king of 
Persia by whom Siharas II. was slain ; but as Naushirwan died in 
479 A.D., it would leave, at the very least, 53 years necessary for the 
reign of Sahasi II. — even supposing that his predecessor was killed 
in the very last year of Naushirwan, which we know cannot have 
been the case, as that potentate had been, for some time previous, 
employed in the western portion of his large empire. It is therefore 
quite evident, that king Nimroz* has been wrongly interpreted to 
mean that groat Persian monarch ; and we must therefore use 
Nimroz in its usual application of Sijistan, and allow the opponent 
of Siharas to be no more formidable a jicrsonage than the governor, 
or ruler, of that province ; or, if we must necessarily have a Persian 
king — notwithstanding that no one of the name of Nimroz ever sat 
on the throne — then Khusru Parviz (591-628 a.d.) an equally 
great conqueror, would answer all the requirements better ; for we 
know that the eastern provinces towards the Indus revolted in tlie 
reign of Hormuz, his father and predecessor, and his recovery of 
them seems indicated by his having 960 elephants in his train — 
which could only have been procured from India. 

Doubtless, Naushirwan did invade Sind or its borders, — because 
the fact is vouched for by unquestionable authority in the best 

1 In one passage he is styled “ BfiLdsh&.h Nimroz,'* and a few lines afterwards 
“ Sh^h FStrs Nimroz.’* It will be seen from a passage quoted in the succeeding 
note, that Hormuz is represented as “ the son of Ears** in the Chach-ndma ; it would 
appear therefore that in that work “ Fkrs** is identical with “ Naushirwhn.** 
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Persian annalists, and is shown by tho relations, political, com- 
mercial, and literaiy, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India ; but it must have been during one of tho earlier 
reigns of this dynasty ; or if during the reign of Siharas II., it must 
have preceded the attack which resulted in that monarch’s death. 
That he and Naushirwiin were contemporary, during some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable — for tho latter reigned 
48 years ; and if we allow 40 for the reign of Sahasi II., and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas II. — the same period which 
Chach enjoyed, though his first years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions — we sliall tlien find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years of Naushirwdn’s 
reign.' 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting tho country and race whence this dynasty derived its 
origin. I will merely remark, that tho Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled the Gelilotes from Balabhipura in the beginning 
of the sixth century, — ^the Yue-tchi, who re-established themselves 
on tho Indus about the same time, — the Ephthalites, or white Huns, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to have ruled upon tho banks 
of that river, — and the Sah dynasty of Surashtra, — all offer points of 
relation, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might bo devoted.® 

' Compare Firddsi, Shdh-ndtna, ed. Macan, p. 1632 ; Pottingcr, Travels in 
Belochistan, p. 386 ; Schlegel, Indische Biblioth.^ Vol. I. p. 203 ; De Guignes, 
Mist, des MunSy Tom. II. p. 469 ; Malcolm, Hist, of Tersia, Vol. I. p. 141 ; Tod, 
Annals of Bajasthauy Vol. I. pp. 232-9 ; C. F. Richter, ilber die Arsac. und 
Sassan. Byn. ap. Brdk. v, Asien^ Vol. IV. part i., p. 524 ; Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery^ 
Vol. II, p. 118; As. Bes.y Vol. IX.; Journal E. A. Soc.y Vol. III. p. 385; 
Elphinstone, Mist, of Lidia, Vol. I. p. 400 ; Bohlen, das alie Indien. Vol. II. ; 
Ancient Univ, MisU Vol. IX. pp. 305-9, 312, 318 ; L. Dubeux, L'Univers Eittores* 
que, ** La Perse,” pp. 327, 328. * 

* Melch. Thevenot, Eec. d. Voyages curieux. Part i. pp. 21, 22 ; Montfaucon, 
Coll, nova Patrum, Vol. II. pp. 132, 179, 337-9 ; As, Ees., Vol. IX. p. 113 ; Tod, 
Ann, of Eqf., Vol. I. pp. 216-9; XL 311-2; Western India, pp, 83, 147-9, 214, 
208, 271 ; Wilson, Ariana Antigua, p. 407 ; T. Benfey, Indwi ; Lasson, Indische 
AUerthums., Vol. II. ; F. Baudry, Eneycl, Moderne, Tom. XVIII., col. 153 ; 
Reinaud, Fragments Arahes, p. xxx. ; M4m, sur, VInds, pp. 104, 124-7 ; Journal 
A. 8. B., Vol. IV. pp. 480, 684 ; VI. 338 ; 1837, pp. 377, et seq. ; Journal E. A. 8., 
Vol. IV. p. 398 ; VI. 351, 439 ; B. Nicholson, ib,, Vol. XIII. pp. 146-163 ; V. 
de St, Martin, Eludes de Giographie meUnne^ Tom* I., p. 245 ; Thomas’ Prinsep. 
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The Brahman Dynasty. 

Though wo have no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this dynasty, yet we are left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it comprises, and even the very name of Chach is 
a subject of some uncertainty. Gladwin has ‘^Juj;”^ Briggs has 
‘‘Hiij;”^ the two Manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Eoyalo have 
^^IToj;”^ Beinaud spells the name Tchotch Ecriouard leans 
to Jaj,” as he considers it a corruiDtion of Yajnya;® S. de Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to bo “Ilijaj;”® Pottinger writes 
“ Chach and he is followed by all English authors. This is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have several 
existing instances of the same combination — as Chachpur, Chachar, 
Chachagam, Chaclii, Chachar, and similar names of places in the 
valley of Indus. 

It is to this usuri}cr I am disposed to attribute the introduction of 
the game of chess to the western world ; and this question invites 
us to some further coiisidorations respecting the correct mode of 
writing his name. Although Eirdusi informs us, that it was an 
ambassador of the king of Kanauj who introduced this game at the 
court of Naushfrwan,® the statement of Ibn Khallikan seems more to 
be relied on, when he says that Sassa, son of Dahir,® invented the 
game during the reign of the Persian king Shahram. It is true that 
wo have to notice here an error in the parentage, as well as a 
contradiction with himself ; for, in another place, he assigns the 
invention to Balhit, whom he makes a contemporary of Ardashir, 
son of BMiak, who reigned four centuries before Shahram^® — but the 
main statement seems to bo uphold by independent testimony, and it 

1 Ayeen AJehery^ Vof. II. p. 119. * Ferishtay Vol. IV. p. 401. 

3 Fragments Arahes^ p. xxvii. * Ihid, and Mem. sur Vlnde^ pp. 125-153. 

3 Encyclopcedia Mctropolitana^ v. Scind.” 

* Journal des Savants^ 1840, p. 225. ’ Travels in BclochistaUy pp. 317-9, 

® jS/ioA-wa'OTa, ed. Macan ; Vol. IV. pp. 1719-1734. — Hyde, Historia Shahiludii^ 
pp. 69-92, reprinted in the Syntagma dissertationum^ Vol. II. — Freret, Mem. de 
l*Acad.^ Tom V. p. 250,— Gorres, Ueldsnbttch von Iran, Vol. II., p. 452.--Bolilen, 
das alte Indien, Vol. 11. p. 67, et seq. 

® According to the Chach-n&ma (p. 152) Chach was the son of Sil&ij, son of Bas&.bas, 

10 Do Shine, Biographical Dictionary,^ oi. III. p. 71, et seq. ; Gildemeister, de reb. 
Indicis, p. 141 ; Hyde, ut suprd ; N. Bland, Journal R. A. 8, Vol. XIII. pp. 13, 
14, 20, 26, 62. [D. Forbes, Kistory of Chess.'] 
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will be seen, from Tabari’s sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chach must necessarily have been contemporary with Shahram, or 
Shahr Iran, or Shahriyar, as he is otherwise called. 

The name of Sassa ” assumes the various foims of Sissa,” 
“ Sahsaha,” Susa,” Sisa,” and ‘‘ Sa’sa’.” Mr. Bland, in his 
learned article quoted below, says they are all obviously coiTuptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origin — not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydore 
Virgil and others to have flourished in the reign of Evil-Merodach 
at Babylon. I look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khallikan [and Biladun'], is more than countervailed by the superior 
authority of Tabari ; who, while he omits all notice of Chach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), aiid speaks of Dahir, his 
son, as being his successor.* Firishta also speaks of Dahir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that wo are fully entitled to consider Sassa,” as 
the Arabic mode of representing ‘'Chach” — just as we have “Sha- 
nak ” for the Hindi “Chank,” “ Shatranj ” for “Chatur-anga, “ Sin” 
for “ Chin,” “ Shash ” for “ Chach,” a town on the Jihun,* and many 
other similar conversions in the Arabic — since, there being no palatine 
letter corresponding with ch in that language, recourse can only be 
had to the sibilants; as may frequently be observed even in the 
Persian also, where no such necessity exists.* 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Chach, relates 
to his tribe and descent. There cotild have been no hesitation on 
this point, had it not been for the Chinese traveller, Ilwen Tsang, 
who states that, at the time of his visit to Sind, the king was of the 
“ Shu-to-lo ” race.® This has been variously interpreted to mean 
a “Kshattriya,”® a “Sudra,”’ and a Eajput of the “Chatur,”^r 

' [Bil^duri mentions “ Sasa,*' “son of Dahir,** ante, p. 125.] 

* Tabari, in Mem. sur I'lnde^ pp. 176, 179. 

® Shdh-ndma^ ed. Macan, pp. 982, 1659; Gdogr. d*Ahou4 Feda, texte Arabe, p. 494. 

* See J, A. Vullers, Imtitvd* Linguc^ Fersiem etm Sanso. et Zend, eomparatee^ pp. 

18, 26, 47. ® Foe’-koue-kij ed. Kemusat, p. 393. 

® “ Rex e stirpe Xatrorum Gildemeister, de reh Ind.^ p. 14. 

“ Le roi, qui, sans doute, etait Tchotch, appartenait h la caste des Soudra ; ** 
Reinaud, Mem. sur Vlnde^ p. 163. [See Stanislas Julien, Hwuen Thsang, Tome 
II., 170.1 
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Chitor,” tribe.^ This latter is on the supposition that it refers to 
the king who was succeeded by Chach, and who was related to the 
ruler of Cliitor — but this is not admissible, for the Chinese Buddhist 
did not commence his travels till 628 a.d.,® and after traversing the 
whole of Chinese Tartary, Turkistan, Northern Afghanistan, Kash- 
mir, the valley of the Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Peninsula, and Guzerdt, could not have reached Sind much 
before 640, when Chach was fully established upon the throne. If 
we could introduce the traveller into Sind before Chach’s accession, 
I should prefer Kshatriya,” or the modernized Chattri,” to any 
other interpretation of Shu-to-lo,” — ^but, seeing that not a single 
Chinese name within, or on the borders of Sind, admits of any 
positive identification, we need not trouble ourselves about the 
meaning of this doubtful word. Our Arab and Persian authorities 
leave us no room to doubt that Chach was a Brahman — at least by 
descent, if not also by religious persuasion ; and the present Sarsut 
(Saraswata) Brahmans of Sind claim him as one of their progenitors. 

[According to the Cliach-ndma^ Chach was a Brahman who was 
introduced to Sdhasi Bdi by his Chamberlain. Being taken into 
service, he won the confidence of the Eai, and the more tender 
regards of the Kani, his wife. He became Chamberlain, and, on the 
death of the Eai, he ascended the vacant throne, and married the 
widow, whose love he had previously rejected. The irregular suc- 
cession provoked the resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipur (or 
Chitor), a relation of the deceased Eai, who marched with his army 
to destroy the usurper and recover “his inheritance.” In great 
perplexity Chach conferred with the Eani, who shamed liim into 
resistance by proposing to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army against the foe. Chach then went forth to battle, and when 
the forces met, Mahrat came forward and proposed, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute by single combat. 
Chach represented that he was a Brahman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback. His magnanimous foe then alighted to meet 

1 Lt. Burton, Sindht p. 380. 

» Klaproth Bays he travelled between 630 and 660.— des Chinesiwhm 
Buddhapriesters jET. T. etc. Keinaud says, between 628 and 646— 9ur VInddy 
p. 149. — M. Stan. Julien, in his valuable translation just published (1853), hxes the 
period more accurately between 629 and 646* 
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him on equal terms, when Chaoh treacherously sprung upon his 
horse and slew liis adversary before he could recover from the sur- 
prise. After this Chach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug- 
nance to war and bloodshed.] 

With respect to the period of his reign, wo learn from the Chach- 
ndma (p. 151) tliat Chach in or about tho year 2 n. — and about 
the fourth 3 ^car after his accession^ — advanced to Kirman, being 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occiii^ied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS. p. 70) that Chach had been ruler of Sind 
for tliirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between the years 13 and 1 G n. 

After Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Chandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p. 152-4). 

Chandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahir, who was slain in 
the month of Kamazan, 93 n. (p. 170). 

The Tdrilch-i Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefly abstracted the 
account in the CJiach-ndma, but has given no date throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Chandar. 

The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm gives a far better abstract of the Chach-ndma. 

It represents (MS. p. 6) that Chach, after killing Malirat, tho prince 
* 

of Chitor, established himself on the throne in tho year 1 ii. — that 
he reigned forty years (ih,) — ^that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (ib,) — ^that Dahir was killed in tho 
year 93 n., after having reigned thirty-three years (MS. p. 15) — and 
that the whole period of the Brahman dynasty lasted ninety-two 
years (ib,) — which, however, is a manifest inconsistency, because in 
the detail, no more than eighty-one years, at tho most, are assigned 
to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies can be 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the reading of the 
Ghach-ndma, 

Instead of ** thirty -five years,” in the first quotation, we should 

^ It may be proper in this place to remark, that A1 Biriini mentions the establish- 
ment of a Sindian era, which commences with the winter solstice of 625 a.d. — 3 a.h. 
As M. Eeinaud justly remarks, that the commencement of a new era generally 
indicates a change of dynasty, he is disposed to attribute the establishment of the 
Brkhman dynasty to this year . — sur Vlnd^^ p. 147. 
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read three or five years,” as the period that Chach had reigned^ 
when Mughaira attacked Dehal. The form of expression is very 
common in denoting an indefinite period; and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
tho difference in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of about tho year 2 H.,” I 
would read about tho year 10 h .” — daJt for do. Tho reading of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a period as the second year of the Hijra, and none even 
before tho tenth, if indeed so early. The confusion respecting these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassanians is notorious, and especially 
respecting the order of the tlircc queens, Turan-duklit, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukbt-zanan — the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azunni-dukht ; — ^but no author at- 
tempts to place cither of them before 10 A.n. Now, since the 
Ghach-ndma represents that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the successors of Kisra-bin-Hormuz-biu-I'ars, who had been mur- 
dered — alluding, of course, to Khusru Parviz — and since we learn 
from a passage in Taliari that one of Kisra’s daughters was Duklit- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a short time in the 
year 13 n. ; — and since tho Baiizatu-s Safd assigns tho reign of 
Turan-dukht, another of his daughters, to the year ft ii. ; — wo may 
assume as certain that the expedition of Chach towards Kirman 
occurred in one or otlxcr of those years.^ 

These simple emendations bring us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us with respect to the general accuracy of tho Chach-ndma. 
Where there is so much room for doubt, and where even Tabari is 
not quite consistent with himself, or in conformity with others, 
even if tho Chach-ndma should be in error three or four years — and 
wo have no right to assume that such is tho case — there would still 
be no ground for impcaching the veracity of that valuable chronicle ; 
and we are thus enabled with considerable confidence to assign to 
each event of the Brahman dynasty of Sind its proper date, according 
to the Hijra computation.’* 

^ As all three queens — if, indeed, there were three— -were daughters of KhusrOi 
Parviz, and as all their reigns are comprised within two, or, at most, three years, it 
matters little which we select. 

» For the doubts which prevail respecting tho proper period, sequence, and names 
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The accession of Chach to the throne of Sind 10 

His expedition to Kirman, in the fourth year 14 

Mughaira’s attack, in the fifth year 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 51 

Chandar’s death, in the eighth year of bis reign 59 


Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 

The admnccH of the Arabs toicards 8ind^ 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and dis- 
ciples, issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
robbed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love. Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”® that they should 
enforce belief at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be ^|the key of heaven and of hell.”* Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful- 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Sassanian i|)rinces between Sirocs and Yazdijird, sec— besides Mirkbond, 
Khondamir, and the Persian authorities— J. S. Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orient. 
Glement>-Vat.y Tom. III., p. 419 ; Eutychii Annales, Vol. II. pp. 253, 357, 408 ; 
Malcolm, History of Persia ; Dubeux, Z’ Univers Pitioresque^ “ La Perse,” pp. 
333-6; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifeny Vol. I. pp. 63-65, and the Tables in the Ancient 
JJniv. Hist.y Vol. IX. pp. 211-277 ; Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Bioq., v. “ Sassanidcs ; ” 
Moreri, Grand Diction. HistoriquCy Tom- IV., p. 136, v. “Perse;” D’Hcrbelot, 
Biblioth. Or.y v. “ Sassanian/' and Enc. Metrop. “ Early Or. Hist.,” p. 414. 
[Mordtmann in Zeitschrift. D. M. G.j Vols. VIII. and XII.; M. K, Patkanian in 
Jour. AnatiquCy 1866, p. 220.] 

^ [A note in Sir H. Elliot’s private copy shows that he intended to revise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s account tl^e 
basis of his own. The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, but as the whole of Tabari’s history is now in course of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H. Elliot’s work stand as he himself penned it. There 
is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society a MS. History of Sind, from the com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest. It enters into full details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elliot’s, from Sindian authorities.] 2 Daniety ch. viii. 23. 

2 Compare Chapters ii., iv., viii., ix., xxii., xlvii., Ixi., etc., of the Kordn. See 
also Sale, Kurduy Prelim. Disc., p. 194 ; Lane, Selections from the KurdUy p. ^0; 
Roland, De Jure Militari Moham.y p. 6, et scq. 
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of IshmaeP shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and 
praotice, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and ho shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.” * 

And so it was, that, within twenty years, they made themselves 
masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east; and 
though a more difficult and inhospitable country, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to bo expected that they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
bo our business now, in collecting some of the incidental and scat- 
tered notices which betray the settled pmpose of the Arabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
their arms, until it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammed 
Kasim. 

Abu Bcikr, A.n. 11-13. a.t). G32-G34. 

'Umar, a.u. 13-23. a.d. G34-G43. 

Under the Khilafat of ’Umar, — A.ii. 15 or IG, — a military ex- 
pedition set out from TJman, to pdlago the coasts of India. It 
appears to have proceeded as far as Tuna, in Bombay, As ’Umar 
had not been consulted on tlie expedition, ho forbad that any more 
should bo undertaken to such distant parts ; and to ’Usman Bin A'sf 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whose orders the 
piratical vessels had been despatched, ho signified his displeasure in 

very marked terms : — Had our party,” he wrote, been defeated, 

• 

1 Gibbon*s gratuitous scepticism respecting the Jshmaelitish origin of the Arabians 
has been well exposed in App. I, to Forster’s Mahometanism Unveiled. See also 
Faber’s Calendar of Prophecy^ and Fry’s Second Advent of Christ, Occasionally, how- 
ever, these authors carry the argument too far. Bnicker has also arraigned the Bible 
genealogy of the Arabs, Hist. Crit. JPhilosph,, Vol. I. p. 214, Muhammad’s own 
Ishmaclitish descent may admit of doubt; but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula. See Sprenger, Life of 
Muhammed, p. 18 ; Sale, ubi supr, p. 11 ; Reinaud’s Sarrazins, 231, 

* i)aniel, ch. viii. 24, 26. 
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be assured tbat I would have taken from your own tribe as many 
men as had been killed and put them all to death ” (supra p. 116). 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of ’Usman, who had 
been placed in charge of Bahrain, sent an ex 2 )edition against Broach, 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Abiu-1 ’A'si, to the bay of 
Debal, where he encoimtercd and defeated his opponents, according 
to the Fuiuhu-l Bulddn (sapra, p. 116) ; but the Chacli-ndma repre- 
sents that ho was slain. That work also mentions that the naval 
squadron was accompanied by troops, that Debal Avas occiq:)ied by 
merchants, and that the governor, Samba, son of Diwaij, had been 
nominated to that j^ost by Chach, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five^ years in Sind (MS. p. 70) 

Shortly after, Abu Musa Asha’n, who had been one of the com- 
jianions of the jirophet, and w^as otherwise conspicuous in the history 
of that ]Aeriod, was aiq^ointed governor of ’Irak (Basra), when Ihibi, 
bin Ziyad Harisi, one of his officers, was sent to ]\rakraii and Kir- 
man. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, from the caiiitul 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in his 
power respecting Hind, and the countries leading to it. As ho liad 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s cx 2 )edition, he wrote 
in reply to say, that the king of Hind and Sind w\as powerful and 
contumacious, following the path of unrighteousness, and that sin 
dwelt in his heart.” Upon^which, he received perem 2 )tory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with tliat country.® 

It is notorious that ’Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is jirobable that it arose from this untoward 
defeat.' This repugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egyj)t by ’Amru bin ’Asi, tlie Khalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea ; who replied : — 
“ The sea is a great pool, which some senseless peojilo furrow, 
looking like worms upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it is said, ’Umar forbad all navigation amongst the Musulmans, 
and transgressors were severely punished. Mu’awiya was the first 

^ Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS. p. 9 ; Gladwin’s Ayem Ahhery^ Vol. II. p. 118; 
Memoire siir Vlnde^ p. 170, 

* [This is the statement of the MS., but in page 412 reasons are giyen for pro- 
posing to read “ 3 or 6 ” instead of 35.] ® Chaoh^wima^ MS. p. 70. ' 
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Klialif under whom this prohibition was relaxed, and who despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empire. The original 
cause of the restriction was probably that which has been already 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps bo ascribed to the un- 
skilfulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the subjects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab navigators of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result df actions upon tlie high seas.^ 

In the year 22 u., ’Abdii-lla bin ’Amar bin Eabi’ invaded Kirman, 
and took the capital, Kuwashir,^ so that the aid of “the men of Kuj 
and Ilaliij ” ^ was solicited in vain by the Kirman is. He then pene- 
trated to Sistan, or Sijistan, and besieged the governor in his capital, 
who sued for peace when he found that “his city was as a tent 
without ropes.” After this he advanced towards Makran. In vain, 
also, did the chief of that coimtry obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies were surprised and defeated in a night 
attack. Witlx an ardour augmented by his success, 'Abdu-lla re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus ; but the Khalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure.* 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shirazi, who is a careful writer ; but the names of the generals are 
differently represented. “ In the year 22 n. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amru bin al Tamimi and ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar Khattab. In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Abdu-lla bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Kirman. The ruler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbfl, and was also king of 
Sind, was killed.” ® 

' A passage in Procopius, Hell Per$.^ i. 19, 20, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justinian, the Homerites of the Erythraean sea were no groat navigators. The 
question has been examined in another note. 

2 See Vuller’s Geschichte der Seldschukeny p. 75, 

8 The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they were barbarous tribes, inhabiting 
the mountainous borders of Makrhn, and descended from the Arabs of Hijjhz. In 
the latter are of course to be recognized the modem Buluch. 

* Tdrikh-i Guzida^ quoted in Memoire sur Vlnde^ p. 171. 

» MuntaJehabu-t Tawdrikh, under the Khilhfat of l/mar. The name of Zanbil 
will be treated of under the History of the Ghaznivides. 
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The names are otherwise given in the JTaMhu-s Siyar. Kirman 
was conquered by Suhail bin Udf and ’Abdu-lla bin Autiban, 
Sijistan by ’Asim bin ’Amru Tamimi, and Makran by Ilakkam bin 
’Amar Saulbf. The conquests are also ascribed to a year later. 
Shohrug, the lieutenant of Ears, was forced to yield his province to 
the victorious Miisulmans ; upon which, Mujashia bin Mas’ud took 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jiruft, while ’Usman bin 
Abiu-1 ’Asi advanced to Istakhar. In the same quarter, Sauria bin 
Zannim, employed with a separate division on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirman, experienced a more determined resistance. In 
besieging one of the strongholds into which the natives had thrown 
themselves, he was suddenly attacked by a sally from the garrison, 
as well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved through the aid of a miracle. In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were victorious. These are evidently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, — the 

Kurds” of the Hahihu-s Siyar being the Kiij ” of the Guzida. 

Dr. Weil, following Tabari, gives other variations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Fida’s and Elmacin’s (A1 Makin’s) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian provinces in tte south. The generaFs name 
is ’Abdu-lla bin Attab. Kufej,” or “ Kufess,” is given instefid of 
“Kuj.” The invasion of Maki'an is ascribed to 23 h., in which 
same year, it is said, the conquest of Ears was brought to a conclu- 
sion. The capture of Shiraz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinarily supposed not to have been built till seventy years after- 
wards by Muhammad Kasim.^ 

' Usmdny a.h. 23~35. a.d. 643-655. 

’Usman bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid in his conquest of the 
province of Ears, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it isiuot 
till the year 26 n., that we find him taking Kazerun and the still 
famous Klla’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.* The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 
till 28 H. 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

' Geschichte der Ckalifcn^ Vol. I. pp. 95-98. 

2 Ferishta, Yol. I. p. 2 *, Price, 139, 156. Matmiu^a Safd 
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the Musulman governor fell a victim to the fury of the people. 
The fugitive king of Persia, Yazdijird, hastened to the scene, in the 
hope of retrieving his miserable fortunes ; but after being nearly 
surprised among the ruined columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar and ’Usman, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to Kirman, and afterwards to 
Sijistan and Khurdsan. The citadel of Tstakhar was carried by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian n(llE>ility, who had souglit 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the sword. ^ 

During the next year, the pursuit of Yazdijird was followed up into 
Khurasan under ’Abda-lla bin ’Amar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Khalif to advance into that country. 
The southern provinces of the Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Pars and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter province was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujdshia. 
Kabi’ bin Ziyad Harisi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistiln, in which province he received the sub- 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj ; and ’Abdu-lla himself, having 
compelled the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohi stall, where he met with a sturdy resistance ; but ultimately, 
with the assistfince of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirat, Sarakhs, 
Talikan, Balkh, Tukharistan, and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khur/isan under subjection.® 

Firishta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been despatched from Bagh- 
dad ; but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information. 
Baghdad did not become the seat of the Khilafat till the time of 
Abii Ja’far A1 Mansur, in 148 a.h. 765 a.d. The three first Khalifs 
established themselves at Medina. ’Ali, in 36 h., chose Kufa as his 
metropolis; and in 41 h., the Ummayides constituted Damascus 

‘ Abulpharagii Dynasty 116; Hahibu^s 8iyar\ Weil, Oesehichte der Chalifeny 
Vol. I. p. 163; but compare also the Appendix, p. vii., in Yol. III., where the 
circumstances are stated differently, after Bilhduri, 

2 Ferishta, Vol, I. p. 3 ; Price, JRetrospeat of Mahommedan Historyy Vol. I. p, 
161 ; Bil&duri, in Geschichte der Ohalifeny Vol. I., Anhang, pp. ix., x. 
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their capital : and so it continued during the whole period of their 
dynasty, which expired in 132 h., when Abu-l Abbas seated himself 
at Anbar, on the Euphrates and his succevssor, A1 Mansiir, after 
remaining a few years at Hashimiya, in the same neighbourhood, 
finalty established himself at Baghdad, where the seat of the Khila- 
fat continued, with occasional transfers to Samarra, till its extinction 
by Hulaku in 056 ii. — 1258 a.d. 

The same kind of%rror frequently occurs in Persian authors 
respecting the government of ’Irak, or of the two ’Iraks, ’Arabi 
and ’Ajaml, in witiiig of the period treated of in this note. It was 
seldom that the government of the two ’Iraks, and rarely that the 
whole of even ’Irak-i ’Arabi, was centred in the same individual. 
This province, which may be considered to correspond with Baby- 
lonia, contained the two chief military cantonments of Kufa and 
Basra. The former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 
Arabian prince before the time of Muhammad ; but the latter was 
founded in A.n, 15, chiefly with the view of interrupting the com- 
munication with tlie Persian Gulph, and preventing the flight of the 
royal family of Persia by the sea route to India.* 

It was not till the time of Mu’awiya, that these two important 
places were entrusted to the charge of one person. By him their 
government was bestowed upon his bastard brother, Ziyad, of whom 
we shall find frequent mention in the following paragraphs. By the 
succeeding Khalif they were, after some interval, confen*ed upon 
’Ubaidu-Ua bin Ziyad.^ Tlie two governments were once more 
combined in the person of Hajjaj, who was invested with greater 
power than any of his predecessors. ^ 

' This was the original capital of the kings of Ht% before they removed to the 
latter town. It was destroyed by the soldiers of JulianjARespecting its position, see 
Dr. Gustav. Weil, Oesc?iichte der ChaUfen^ Vol. I. p. Its successive rui^s at 
various periods are to be seen the Castle of Eelugia. See also D’AnYillc, L^Euphrate 
et le Tigrey p. 71 ; D’Herbelot, BibL OrienUy v. “ Coufah.” 

* Compare Weil, GescK dkr Chahy Vol. I. pp. 39, 72, 75, 84, and Anhang, p. ix. ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde von Asieuy Vol. X.; Renodard, Art. ♦‘Persia,” in Encyclop, 
Metropolitana ; Preston, Makmndt of Al Haririy p. 37. 

® Supray p. 117 ; Ockley, History of the Saraeensy pp. 369, 387, 391. 

* The succession to these governments may bo traced in the following passages of 
the first volume of Price’s Mohammedan History ; Kfifa, pp. 128, 137, 162, 163, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9, 392, 426, 446, 624, 636, 543 ; Basra, pp. 123, 
146, 169, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 386, 389, 392, 429, 439, 446, 461, 
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To revert to the eastern conquests — Darabgard, which together 
with Fasa was taken in 23 n., subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 

Abdu-lla ’A'mar, who was a cousin of the Khalif, and had suc- 
ceeded the popular Abu Musa Asha’ri in the government of Basra, 
thinking the opportunity favourable for extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the east, obtained permission to detach Hakfm bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makran, as well as the 
countries bordering on the valley of the Indus ; but it appears 
that ITakini reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest in that direction was aban- 
doned. — Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are 
})old. If few troops are sent there they will be slain ; if many, 
they will starve” {supra, p. IIG). The discord wIuqIi prevailed 
among tlio Musulmans after the death of ’Usman, was an additional 
reason for not 'prosecuting any adventures in so remote a region : 
but private adventure does not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Kluilif.^ 

’Ali, A.Ji. 35-40. A.D. 655-GGO. 

Hasan, a.h. 40-41. a.d. 6G0-661. 

Under the succeeding reign of ’All, it is related, on the authority 
of ’A'mar bin Haris bin ’Abdu-l Kais, that Taghar bin Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards the close of the year 38 h., they inarched by way 
of Bahraj and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikan, or Kai- 
kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from the inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through tlie passes. But when the Arabs shouted out 

AUahu akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hills to the 
right and left, the infidels, hearing tliese shouts of triumph, were 

460, 529, 543, 548. And in the first volume of Weil’s Oeschichte der ChaUfen ; 
Kufa, pp. 85, 135, 171-2, 176, 195, 369, 411, 428, Anli. p. vi. ; Basra, pp. 72, 173, 
195, 269, 277, 353, 366, 411,611. 

1 Bilhduri, ap. Weil, Gewh, der ChaL^ Vol. I. Anliang, p. ix. 

2 Memoire surVInde, p. 172 ; Chach^ndma^M^, p- 72 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 9. 
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confounded and alanned. Some came forward and embraced Islam* 
and the rest took precipitately to flight. From that time to the 
present, says the credulous author, voices proclaiming that God is 
great, “Allahu akbar,” are heard at the same season throughout 
these mountains. It was upon this occasion that Haris bin Marra, 
distinguished himself by his bravery. “ They were engaged in this 
victory when they were informed of the martyrdom of ’AH ; and 
on their return, when they arrived at Makran, they learnt that 
Mu’awiya bin Abi Sufyan, was Khalif.' 

Tliis is, no doubt, the same expedition which Biladuri (p. IIG) 
attributes to Harab bin Marra A1 ’Abdi, — that is, a man of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of ^Ahdu4 Kais (the Ahucm of Ptolemy), 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the liigh seas. The same country has always been pro- 
lific of such enterprises, until they were effectually repressed by tlu^ 
British Government in India. The name of A1 ’Abdi shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authority of a member of 
that tribe, and ’Amar, being perhaps a son of the very Haris, the 
liero of the story, family pride may have suppressed all notice of 
the defeat. Harab’s adventure commenced and ended at the same 
times which are mentioned in the preceding paragi’aph, but the 
result is represented very differently. At the opening of the cam- 
paign, he was so successful, that in a single day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents. Nevertheless, he was in 
the end completely defeated in the country of Kaikan, and only a 
tew Arabs survived to tell the tale of their disasters. 

Col. Tod mentions that the generals of ’AH made conquests within 
the kingdom of Sind itself, which were abandoned at that Khalif’s 
death; but he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement,* • 


DYNASTY OF THE UMMAYIDES. 

A.H. 41-132. A.D. 661-750. 

1. Mu'dmya, a.h. 41-60. a.d. 661-679. 

Under the Khilafat of Mu’awiya, the first of the Ummayides, we 

' Chach-^ndma, MS., p. 73; Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS., p.9. 

* AnnaU of MJastkdn^ Vol. L, p. 242. 
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are informed by a respectable authority, that ’Abdu-r Eahman con- 
quered Sind in the year 42 n.^ It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition here alluded to is the one which occurred two years later, 
under Muhallab, one of ’Abdu-r Eahmdn’s officers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 
on the Kabul frontier. 

In A.H. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian frontier on the side of Kaikan, and 
who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but his own 
was ever lighted in his camp,” enriched himself with the spoil taken 
from the eastern borders ; and when he returned to Mu’awiya, pre- 
sented that Khalif with some of the horses of Kaikan. He remained 
some time with Mu’awiya, and then returned to Kaikan, where, 
being attacked by the Turks with all their forces, ho was slain in 
the conflict (p. 117).* 

The Chacli-ndma adds, amongst other details of this expedition, 
which need not be hero 'given, that Mu’awiya appointed ’Abdu-lla 
bin Sawariya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, ‘‘ to the govern- 
ment of Sind,” and said, in the country of Sind there is a mountain 
which they call Kaikanan. There the horses stand very high, and 
are well made in all their proportions. They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract. The inhabit- 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountain fastnesses 
from the effects of their rebellion and enmity.” Ho sent also ’A'mar 
bin ’Abdu-lla bin ’A'mar to conquer Armael. After sustaining a 
complete defeat from the Kaikanis (called Turks by Biladuri), who 
swarmed around, and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran. 

This is related on the authority of ^ Muhlat, who heard it from 
3indalf, who reported it on the authority of Kasim, who said, * I 
heard it from Nasr bin Sufydn.’ ” This Hindali is frequently men- 
tioned in the Chach-ndma as a transmitter of these traditions.® 

The statement of the next incursion is somewhat confused. 

Upon the death of ’Abdu-lla, Sinan bin Salma was appointed to 

' Tdrlhh*% YaJViy sub ana. 42 h, 

* Weil, Geschichte der Vol. I. p. 291. 

8 Chach-ndma^ MS., pp. 74, 75 ; TuhfaM Kirdm^ MS., p. 9, 
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succeed him ; but Mii’awiya wrote to Ziy^d, the powerful governor 
of ’Irak, who also held tho lieutenancy of Khurasjin, Sijistan, 
Bahrain, and TTman, l)esides Kufa and Basra, directing him to select 
a man better suited to command on the marches of India. Accord- 
ingly, Sinan was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, “ the ablest among tho 
true believers,” who went to Makraii, but was lemoved after a 
period of two years and one month. Ilindali is again one of the 
authorities for this account.^ .. 

By Ih'Iaduri (p. 117) this is othcnvise represented. Ziyad bin 
Abu Sufyan raised Sina bin Salama to the command of tlie Indian 
frontier. He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives. On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
he reduced Ma*kran, and founded <‘ities in that country. He es- 
tablished his residence there, and exacted a rigorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn A1 Kalbi this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned. 

Ziyad then raised Kashid bin ’Amru, of tho tribe of Azd, to the 
command. Kashid went to Makran, and thence made a successful 
inroad upon Kaikan ; but was subsequently slain in an attack upon 
the Mods. lie is said to have been succeeded by tho Sinan, before 
noticed, who exercised his functions for two years (p. 117).® 

‘‘ Abu-1 Hasan heard from Hindali, who had heard from Bin-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
his functions, Kashid bin ’Umar A1 Khizrf, a man of good birtli and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mn’awiya, who 
seated him by the side of his throne, and entered into long and 
himiliar discourse with him. He pointed out to his officers that 
R^hid was an excellent man, to whom their obedience was due, and 
that they should aid him in tho battle, and not leave him alone ir 
the field. 

When Kashid arrived at Makran, he had an interview with Sinan, 
respecting whom he asseverated with an oath that he was a great 
man, well worthy to head an army in the day of battle. Sinan had 
received orders from Mu’awiya to meet Kashid on the road, and to 


* Chach^ndma^ MS., p. 76. 

* Weil, Qesch* der Chahf Vol. I, p. 291. 
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communicate to him full information respecting the state of Hind 
and Sind. When Eashid had duly learnt this, he determined 
oil prosecuting his route towards the frontier ; and having received 
the revenue which liad been assessed upon Koh-Piiya, he went on to 
Kaikanan, where he collected the tribute due for the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, ho returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the liills of Mandar and Bahraj, where the inhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fifty thousand to obstruct his passage. 
The contest raged from morning till evening, when Eashid was 
martyred. 

Ziyad appointed Sinan to take his place, and bestowed great 
honours upon him, notwithstanding ho had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, ho had been blessed at tlie time of his 
birth l)y the prophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Sinan 
upon him. After advancing to Kaikanan, ho met with great success, 
and established liis rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where ho was by some treachery put to deatli.^ 

Ziyad tlum conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manzar bin al Janid nl ’Abdi, who was surnamed A1 Ashalis. He 
invaded Niikan (Budha ?) and Kaikan ; and the Arabs were enriched 
with booty, — fiir the whole country became a prey to their devasta- 
tions. The}" seized upon Kusdar, where they made many captives. 
Al Manzar died in that town (p. 117).® 

2. Yazid J., A.n. 60-64. a.d. 679-683. 

3. Mu'dwiya IL, a.h. 64. a.d. 683. 

In the year 61 n., wo find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of tlie name of Al Man^sar, or Al Munzir ; but as Jhe 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died in 
53 H., and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Ubaidu-Jla bin Ziyad, who succeeded liis father, after a short 
interval, in the government of ’Irak, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude that they are different personages. The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Har, son of Bashar, 

I Chach-7idmay MS., pp. 77, 78 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdnty MS., p. 9. 

* "Weil, Qeschichte der Chal., Yol, I., p. 292. 
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wlio put on the vesture of government under evil auspices,” for, as 
ho was journeying, his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent ; and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, who had nominated him, 
predicted, on that account, that ho would not return alive from the 
journey ho had undertaken;^ but he had selected him, as no one 
was his equal in constancy and courage. And true it was, that no 
sooner had Al Munzar arrived within the borders of Burani, than 
he fell sick and died.* 

His son, Hakkam, was in Kirman, when his father died. He 
was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-lla, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for six months, during which period^he is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldness.* 

One of the commanders appointed to the Indian frontier by 
’Ubaidu-lla, was Harri al Bahali. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border warfare, and acquired immense booty 

(p. 118).^ 

4. Marwdn I., a.ii. 64-65. a.d. 686-684. 

5. ^Ahdu4 Malik a.h. 65-86. a.d. 684-705. 

To the year 65 h. Colonel Tod attributes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Rajputana, by way of Sind, in which Manik Rai, the prince of 
Ajmir, and his only son were killed. But the whole story is 
puerile and fictitious ; independent of which, the Arabs had quite 
enough to do nearer home.* 

When ’Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwdn, ascended the throne, 
his dominions were circumscribed within the limits of Syria and 
Palestine, rebellion being rife in the various provinces. The east 
was especially affected by these internal commotions. Kufa was in 
the hands of Muktar and the Shi’ites, who had taken up arms to 
avenge the death of Husain, the son of ’Ali. The Azarikans, or' 
followers of Ndfi’ ibn Azrak, had established themselves in the 
provinces of Pars, Kirman, and Ahwaz ; and Arabia and Khurasan 

^ And as Samuel turned about to go away, Saul laid hold upon the skirt of his 
mantle, and it rent. And Samuel said unto him, The liord hath rent the kingdom 
of Israel from thee this day.**— 1 Sam, xv. 27, 28. 

» Chach-^ndmay MS., p. 72 ; TuhfaM Kirdm^ MS., p. 9. 

« Chaeh-ndmay MS.,p. 80. 4 loo, eitt, 

^ Annals of Sdjasihdn, Vol. II. p. 444. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibn Zabair, tbe rival claiipant of the Khilafat, 
who was in possession of Mecca. Within eight years after ascending 
the throne, *Abdu-l Malik triumphed successively over all his 
enemies, re-established the authority of the Ummayides over the 
Muhammadan empire, and began to restore the foreign relations of 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 
his reign, 

’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generals, invaded 
the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain, in 67 h., by the 
army which advanced against him under Muktar. This disaster 
was not retrieved till four years afterwards, by ’Abdu-1 Malik’s 
obtaining possession of Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated 

the Azarikans, whom Tm had pursued into the very heart of 
Kirinan, and deprived them of their conquests in Fars and Ahwaz. 
He then deserted ’Abdii-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Malik. 
Khurasan was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-lla was slain at Mecca by the army commanded by Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf Sakifi. Thenceforward, ’Abdu-1 Malik had leisure to attend 
to the extension of the empire towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination of his success- 
ful general, Ilajjaj, to be governor of ’Irak, who commenced his rule 
by conferring tho charge of Makran upon Sa’id bin Aslam Kalabi. 
Sa’id, however, had unfortunately to encounter the rivalry of 
Mu’awiya and Muhammad, the sons of Haras, sumamed the ’Allafi, 
from tho title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

(p. 118). 

As tho ’Allafis, or ’Allanis as they are styled in tho Chacli’-ndmaf 
are conspicuous in the subsequent history of Sind, that work dwells 
more particularly upon their history. It appears that upon Sa’id’s 
arrival at Makran, he put to death a man of tho name of Safhui bin 
Lam al Hamamf. This man was claimed as a relative and fellow- 
countrymen of tho ’Allafis, who came from ’Uman, and they deter- 
mined to seek satisfaction for his death. Accordingly, they attacked 
Sa’id, who was then on his return from collecting the revenues of 
his jurisdiction, killed him in the fray, and took possession of 
Makran. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaiman ’Allafi, one of the loading 
men of that tribe, to be seized, and sent his head to the family of 
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Sa’fd. At the same time, more vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Mujaa’ was directed to 
proceed to Kirman. He sent forward ’Abdii-r Kahman bin Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’Allaffs, and slain. 
They did not, however, think proper to engage in further collisions 
with the government, but fled to Sind in 85 n., where they sought 
the protection of Dcihir, who received them kindly, and entertained 
them in his service.^ 

The ’Allafis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kasim, when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
Avas accorded to them, as will be seen in tlio translated Exti^acts 
from the Chach-nama (p. 1G8). 

Sa’id was succeeded by Mujja*, the son of the Sih* Tamimi, most 
probably the same Mujja’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Chach-ndma and the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
He despoiled the border districts, and took many prisoners from the 
territory of Kandabel, the entire conquest of which was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kasim. Mujja’, after 
holding his oflice for the iieriod of only one year, died in Makran, 
about the same time as the Khalif ’Abdu-1 Malik (p. 118).* 

6. Walid L A.H. 86-96. a.b. 705-715. 

Under this powerful prince the Khilafat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it ever reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Walid, Muhammad, son of Harun, was appointed 
to the Indian frontier, where he was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.® 

He was directed to search out the ’Alldffs, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, in order that the blood of Sa’fd 
might be avenged by thejr death and destruction. Accordingly, m 
the beginning of the year 86,* ho secured one of the ’Alldfis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to Hajjaj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 

^ Cfiaek^ndmaf MS., pp. 80, 81 ; and Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS., pp, 7, 9. 

* Chach-ndma^ MS., p. 82; Tuhfatud Kirdm^ MS., pp. 7, 9 ; Weil, Qmhichte dw 

CMifm, Vol I. p. 604. a Chach-ndma, MS., p. 82. 

* Firislita says he was not appointed till 87 h. — Eutary of Sind* 
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if his lifo were spared to him, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe.” He was engaged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, in the important occupation of ‘‘ conquering the rivers and 
forests.”^ 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who, though 
nominally governor only of ’Irak, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kingdom, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, during the 
civil wars, and before the re-establishment of political unity under 
’Abdu-1 Malik and his son Wali'd, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire. By his orders, one 
army under Kutaiba, after the complete subjugation of Khawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difficulty, Buk- 
hara, Khojand, Shash, Samarkand, and Farghana — some of which 
places liad been visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms. Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Kashgar, at which place Chinese ambassadors entered into a compact 
with the marauders.*-* Another army had, by Ilajjaj’s directions, 
already oi)erated against the king of Kabul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of the Indus, through Makran. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Bebal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, pilgrims, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the 
good-wiU of Hajjaj and the Khalif. The pirates are differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to follow. The Futuhu4 
Bulddn says they were ^‘Med.” The Chach-ndma says they were 
‘‘ Tankamara.” The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm says they were ‘‘ Kankamara; ” 
but in a subseqent passage gives the name more distinctly as “ Naga- 
mara.” ’Abdu-Ua bin Tsa, who wrot# a commentary upon the 
Diwan of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, says they were “ Kurk,” for which a marginal reading 

* Chach-^ndma^ MS., pp. 82, 83 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ p, 10. 

* Hammer, Gemdldesaalt Vol. II. pp. 123, 124; Abel K6musat, aur la Oeog. da 
VAaie eentraUy pp. 94-106. Compare also, respecting the relations between the 
Persians and Chinese, De Guignes, Histoire de$ Huns^ Tom. I., pp. 64-59 ; Freret, 
Mimireada I *Acad,t Tom. xvL, pp. 246-266 ; China in Univ. PiUoraaqua^ Asie I, 297. 
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substitutes “ Kurd/’ Eeiske states bis inability to comprehend what 
tribe is meant by this name. Eeinaud says, Kurds ” are out of 
the question ; ^ but tliat ** Kurks ” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 n., as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the ‘‘Kurks,” whom he surmises to bo 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.^ But these 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
maritime expeditions. Whoever they were, they must have been 
inhabitants of Debal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 
the name be extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tribe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 
Indus.® 

The Mods are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early writers on Sind.* The name of Tangamara 
presents gi-eat difficulties ; but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacritical points would admit of the 
word being read Sangamara, it may be proper to point out, if that 
should be the correct reading, the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arrian tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala.® How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern mouth of the river, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sangars, wlio for cen- 
turies have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
Guzcrat, until their total suppression under our government,® It 

* They are, however, a very migratory race. We find them iu KhurfisSm, Kfibul, 
Ffirs, Kirrafio, the Dasht-i be-daulat, and even in Sind, in the province of Kachh 
Gandava, where they are classed as Brahfiis. It is also worthy of remark, that Ibn 
Haukal speaks of some of the inland Jats as being “ like unto the Kurds.'* — Gilde- 
meister, Seripior. Arab, de rebus ^ndicis^ p. 181. 

* Memoirs sur Vlnde^ p. 181. 3 separate note respecting the Kerks, 

* The Meds are also treated of in a separate note. 

® ’£k 5^ KptaKdKotu ph 6 Si 

X«pos fiiras :ZdyyciSa, — Nearchi Paraplm^ p. 5, in Hudson’s Geograph, Minores^ 
Vol. I. 

® The principal station of the Sangfirs is Juckow, in Kachh. Al. Hamilton says : 
— “ The next province to Catchnaggen (Cach-nagar) is Sangania. Their seaport is 
called Baot, very commodious and secure. They admit of no trade, but practice 
piracy.*’ Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages^ Vol, VIII, p. 310. See also Ovington 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangur still 
dwelling on the coast of Makran, at Malan and Batt. 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have joined in the expedition which gave Hajjaj grounds 
for demanding reparation from Dahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjaj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission to exact due vengeance 
from Dahir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury. But the 
Khalif replied : — “ The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the lives of Musul- 
mans to ^^eril.’’ ' In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spain ; and when the 
remonstance was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse in the presence of 
tlio whole army, and led him away to Damascus to answer for his 
contumacy.^ 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Ubaidu-lla bin Nabhan, was sent against the sea-port of 
Dobal, where he met with defeat and death (p. 119).® 

Hajjflj then wrote to Budail, of the Bajali tribe, directing him to 
advance against Dcbal. As Budail was at ’Uman, M. Keinaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destination ; 
but the Chach-ndmay though somewhat confused, is fuller than the 
Futhhu4 BidddUy and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun was directed to place three thou- 

and D'Anvillo. Tod says the name was not that of any particular nation, but simply 
“ Sangaradharians,” the pirates of the “ Sangaras,** or sacred embouchures of rivers. 
— JFest Indiay p. 442, “ Sankha,*’ or “ Sankhadw^r,” the old name of Bet, offers 

an equally probable origin. Mac Pherson {Ann. of Comm* I., 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Periplus, 

^ Abii-1 Fidfi, Annal Moshy Vol. I. p. 107 ; Chach-ndmay MS. p. 86; TuhfatuA 
Kirdmy MS. p. 10, 

2 Conde, Mist, de la Bom. de los Arabes en Bsp.y ap. De Marlas; Keinaud, 

Sarrazinsy xviii. ; Crichton, 336. . 

3 BilSiduri, Fragments Arabesy p. 190. 
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sand men at his disposal, for tlio purpose of proceeding to Sind, and 
that ’Abdu-lla bin Kahtan Aslami was ordered to join him from 
’Uman, which he accordingly did at Nairim. Budail advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makran, and was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Harun. In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fighting gallantly, was thrown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musulmans 
were taken captive. The FutiLtlm-l Bulddn and the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
represents the action as having taken place at Debal, but the Cliach- 
ndma is not clear upon this point.' 

llajjaj was sorely afflicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that he would take ample vengeance for the various 
indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 
Nairun dreaded the consequences of Hajjaj’s anger, and reflected 
that their city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Sind, tlieir governor, who was a Samani, or Buddhist, sent 
privily some confidential messengers to llajjaj, promising to remit 
tribute regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under which 
Nairun might be secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 
Musulmans. Tliis bond wa^ readily granted, and the Sainanf was 
enjoined to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken in the late 
action, with the threat of putting to the sword of Islam the lives 
of all infidels as far as the borders of China, if this demand was not 
complied with.” 

After this, ’Umar bin ’Abdu-lla requested that the government of 
Hind might be confided to him, but he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
told that the astrologers, after being consulted, had pronounced that 
the conquest of that countiy could be effected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kasim.- 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is universally styled by the Persians, 
but by Biladurf, ‘‘Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifi,” and by Abfi-1 

^ Briggs gives the leader’s name as “ Budmeen.” Reinaud as “ Bodayl.” Lt. 
Postans as “ Bazil.” The Chaeh-ndma as “ BazU,*' or “ Buzail.” [BilCiduri gives 
it distinctly “ Budail."] As “ Budail " . is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in this passage. Compare Ferishta, Vol. IV. p. 403 ; Fragments 
Arabea, p. 190 ; Journal No. clviii., p. 85 ; Chmh-ndma^ MS., pp, 85, 86 ; 

Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS., p. 8; Weil, Oeachichte der Chalifen^ Vol. I., p. 504 j Sale, 
Kordn^ Vol. I. p. 138. 

3 Chach^ndma^ MS., p. 86 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS., p. 8. 
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Fida, ''MiSiammad bin A1 KMm,” was in the bloom of youth, 
being only seventeen years of age, when this impoi-tant command 
was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although he is repre- 
sented to have already administered the province of Ears with ability, 
ho obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than from 
family interest, for he was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj ; but the 
result showed the wisdom of the selection. His rapid career of con- 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, has been fully narrated in the translations from the Futuhu4 
Bulddn and ChacJi-ndma. From them it is evident, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, Tarik, in Spain, were as much 
attributable to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means little — as Debal and Multan bear 
witness — ^yet much less, wanton sacrifice of life than was freely 
indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere. The conquest of Sind took place at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjuge.ting Spain, and pressing on the 
southern frontier of France, while they were adding Khwarazm to 
their already mighty empire. In Sind, as in Spain, where submis- 
sion was proffered, quarter was readily given ; the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws ; 
and natives were sometimes placed in responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, in both in- 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of civil institutions ; but we must still allow 
the leaders credit for taking the best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 
afford it.^ 

jThe two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other in 
some particulars, and the Chach-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furnishes a few details, wearing, especially towards 

^ Kespecting Spain, see De Marlas Miitoire dea Arahea en Eapagne^ Tom. I. p. 14 ; 
III. 401 ; Lockhart’s Spaniah Ballada^ xvii. Tkrik’s moderation was by no means 
imitated by bis early successors. The soldiery plundered the towns, devastated the 
^untry, and profaned the churches. A native historian h^s remarked that the 
miseries of the vanquished constituted the happiness of the victors,— -Mariana, J)a 
rahua Hiapania^ Lib. vi.| c. 19. 
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the close, the appearance of embellishment ; but there is no startling 
discrepancy in the general history of the conquest, of which the 
broad features are preserved with fidelity in both naratives. 

The Persian authorities, following the CJiach-ndma, mention that 
Muhammad Kasim penetrated to Kanauj, which, as the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajmir, is no improbable cir- 
cumstance, if we do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Kanauj was conquered. But even the possession of 
that great capital would not have satisfied the ambitious aspirations 
of Ilajj^vj ; for he had ordered Muhammad to penetrate to China ; 
and with the view of exciting emulation between him and Kutaiba, 
had promised, that whichever of them airived there first should bo 
invested with the government of the celestial empire : a fair chal- 
lenge and a fair start, — for in the self-same year, one was on the 
Indus, the other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitude, and at the 
same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism and avarice, 
as well as the desire to secure a safe and remote asylum upon 
the death of WaHd, had designated to these riv^^l generals as the 
guerdon of success and victory. ‘ 

The Progress of the Arabs in Sind, 

From faith in Firishta, who has been followed exclusively by 
our modern historians, it has been usual to consider that the con- 
quest of Sind was effected by only six thousand men, who, by some 
misapprehension of the original, are wrongly stated to be Assyrians. 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab authorities, shows 
that, independent of an advanced guard under Abu-1 Aswad Jaham, 
which was ordered to join Muhammad Kdsim on the borders of 
Sind, there were six thousand picked cavalry from Syria and Trak, 
six thousand armed camel- riders, thoroughly equipped for military 
operations, with a baggage train of three thousand Bactrian camels, 
which, however, Mfr Ma’sum converts into three thousand infantry. 
In Makran, Muhammad Kasim was joined by the governor, Muham- 
mad Harun, with other reinforcements ; and five catapults, together 
with the necessary ammunition, were transported by sea to Debal. 
The number of men conveyed by the naval squadron may be esti- 

' 8ur l*Indef p. 186 ; VUnwert, Pitt, Asie, v. 327. 
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mated by the fact, that we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa; but they were so pon- 
derous that they could bo rarely Used, except where the means 
of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
be traversed. Ilenoe Kntaiba, in his campaign beyond the Oxus, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carriage 
deprived him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indispensable in the operations in which ho was engaged. 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Meds enlisting 
under Muhammad Kasim’s banners, which, independent of its moral 
effect in dividing national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals. 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the severity with which they had treated the Jats and Lohanas upon 
the capture of Brahmanabad. The inhibition of riding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild sway of 
Hinduism ; and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acquisitions, 
we find him so indifferent about retaining the good will of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 
with even greater stringency than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
be was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and proselytism ; insomuch that vrhen he left Multan, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Dfpdlpur and the north, wo find it stated in the 
Tdrilch-i Sind and Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, that he had no less than 60,000 
men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much against the chance of Muham- 
mad Kdsim’g success as has hitherto been supposed.^ 

' Elphinstone’s History of Indw^ Vol, 1# p. 610. 
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There is no occasion here to follow this conqueror through all 
the rapid stages of his successful career. These will be found fully 
set forth in the translations from the Chach-ndma and Futiihu-l 
Bulddn, which furnish details hitherto wanting in the authorities 
accessible to us. Abu-1 Fida and Abu-1 Faraj tell us merely that 
Hind was conquered by Muhammad Kasim in the year 94 n. Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h., but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin ( A1 Makin) only tells us that Hind and Sind were conquered, 
and that King Dahir was slain by the Musulmans, and had his head 
cut off ; and Weil gives the following as the sum of all that the great 
historian Tabari has to say upon this theme : ** In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjaj had appointed to command an 
army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94, Muhammad ibn Kasim conquered India. In the year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal.”^ A like complaint has been made of the meagreness of our 
modem writers with respect to this interesting period of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to. 

Though ' Muhammad left Shiraz in the year 92 h., he does not 
appear to have reached Debal till the beginning of the following 
year. The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjaj replies to the 
announcement of its capture, on the 20th Kajab, 93 (1st May, 
712 A.D.) ; so, as news between Sind and the capital is said to have 
been conveyed in seven days, the fall of Debal may bo dated in the 
beginning of that month.* 

After the conquest of the capital Alor, in Kamazan of the same 
year, the Futdhu-l JBulddn carries him no further than Multan, from 
which place he returns on hearing of Hajjaj ’s death ; but the Chach- 
ndma takes him to the very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the pi:rt 
where the Jhelam debouches from the mountains, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
the minute correctness of Quintus Ourtius, in describing (viii. 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
the Hydaspes. In the Chach-ndma, the place is called Fanj-mdhidt, 

^ Geschichte der ChaUfm^ Vol. I. pp. 161, 184, 188, 606 ; Ai^nalea MQikmkiy 
Vol, I. p. 148 ; Eiatoria JOynattiarum^ p. 201 ; Mitioria Saraemicaf p. 84. 

* TuhJaHA Kirdm^ M3., p. 1. 
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or The Five Waters,” — a miniature Panjdb, in short {supra, p. 144). 
It was here that Chach fixed the boundary of Sind and Kashmir ; 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the Hydaspes : argument and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide in favour of the upper passage ; 
but we need not discuss the point further. The literature of the 
question may be ascerhxined by consulting the references in the note.^ 

The Khalif Walid died six months after Hajjaj, in Jamada I. 
A.H. 96 — A.D. January, 715 ; and as Muhammad Kasim’s reoal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remained 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab. 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
death ; but it must be admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the Futu1iu4 Bulddn than in that of the Chach- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers. The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death with 
the Khalif Sulaiman’s sanction ; the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital for the Khalifs haram, 
complained that they had already been violated by their father’s 
conqueror, — ^upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country. The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive. Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the city,’ The 

Droysen, Gesehichte Alex's, p. 389; Burnes, Travels to Bokhara, Vol. 1, p. 57; 
Bitter, Erdkunde von Asimi, Vol. IV, pt. i. pp. 452-4 ; vii. p. 93 ; Elphinstone, 
Caubul, p. 80; AVilliams, Life of Alex,, p. 267; Trans, B. A, Soc,, VoL I, pp. 
148-199; H. T. Prinsep, Journal A, S, Bengal, 1843, p. 628; J. Abbott, ihid,^ 
Vol. XVII. p. 1 ; XVIII. and 1852, pp. 219-231. 

2 The account given in the Chaeh-ndma has been already printed. Tbe following 
is from Mir Ma’sdm. It will be seen that both these authorities represent the Khalif 
Walid as the destroyer of Muhammad Khsim. ** At that time a letter came fiom the 
Khalif Walid, to this effect : — ‘After taking Alor, you sent to the capital, among the 
prisoners, two daughters of Bkja D&hir, in charge of Muhammad, the son of ’Ali 
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wholo story certainly savours more of romance than reality, but 
tliG reason which has been advanced against it — namely, that the 

Tuhm&n Hamad^ni, accompanied by Abyssinian servants. One ni.^ht the Khalif 
had the two girls brought into his haram, and he then gave them into the charge of 
the bedchamber attendants, with orders to pay them every attention, and present 
them when they had recovered from the fatigues of their journey. Two months after- 
wards tlie Khalif remembered these two Hindi slaves, and ordered them to be brought 
into his presence. An interpreter accordingly summoned them. When their veils 
were thrown back, the Khalif, on seeing them, became distracted with admiration of 
their great beauty. He then asked them their names; one said her name was 
Parmal-Devi, the other said her name was Shraj-Devi. The Khalif ordered the 
attendants to leave one of them there. She then rose and said : ‘ I am not fit for the 
bedchamber of the Khalif, because Muhammad bin Khsim dishonoured us both 
before he sent us to the Khalif.* Wlien the interpreter explained this, the fire of 
anger and jealousy was kindled in the Khalif, and he gave orders that as a punish- 
ment for this want of respect, Muhammad bin Kasim should he wrapped up in the 
raw hide of an ox, and be sent to the capital. To enforce this order, the Khalif 
wrote some words of menace in the margin of the letter in his own hand, ‘ Wlierever 
Muhammad bin Kksim may be, when this reaches him, he is to come to the capital, 
and make no fail in obeying this order.* Muhammad bin Khsim was at Hdhhpiir, 
when the Khalif’ s chamberlain brought this mandate. When he had read it he 
directed that officer to carry the order into effect. He accordingly wrapped 
IMuhamraad bin Kbsira in a raw hide. Three days afterwards the bird of life left his 
body and flew to heaven. The chambeidain put the body into a box, and earned 
it to the capital. When he arrived in Syria, he brought the box before the Khalif 
on a day of public audience. The Khalif enquired if Muhammad were alive? the 
chamberlain replied that lie had been enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died three 
days afterwards. The Khalif then directed the box to be taken into the female apart- 
ments, and ordered that it should be opened there in liis presence. He then 
called for the daughters of R&ja Dbhir, and said, ‘ Come and see how supreme are 
my commands ; behold, Muhammad bin Kasim ! * They both came forward to look 
at him and recognized him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and praised the 
Khalif. They then said, ‘ Kings of great justice should not proceed hastily in 
perilous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of friends or enemies in 
the most important of all concerns.* When the Khalif enquired what was the 
meaning of their address, they replied: * We raised this charge against Muhammad 
hin Kbsim out of enmity to him, because he slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from our house ; we have come as prisoners into a foreign 
land ; the king in his anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between oi^v 
truth and our falsehood, but issued his fatal order. The truth is, this man was to us 
as a father, or a brother ; his hands never touched the skirts of our purity ; our 
object was to revenge our father, and so we made this accusation. Our wishes have 
been fulfilled, but there has been a serious failure in the king’s justice.* When the 
Khalif heard this, he was overwhelmed with remorse for a wholo hour ; hut the fire 
of anger then hurst from the furnace of his bosom, and he gave orders for the two 
girls to be tied to the tails of horses, and, after being dragged round the city, to be 
thrown into the Tigris {JOqfla). Muhammad bin Kbsim was buried at Damascus. 
Two years after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and 
only from Debalpur to the Salt Sea remained under the dominions of the Khalif.” 
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sewing up in a hide was a Tatar mode of punishment, and not 
Arab — constitutes no valid objection ; for, though it undoubtedly 
was practised by the Tatars — as when the savage Hulaku murdered 
the last Khalif of Baghdad — ^yet an earlier example might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, we find the adherents of the first Mu’awiya enclosing 
the body of the governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both to ashes.' And as for the general tone of romance 
wliich runs through this version of Muhammad Kasim’s death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary history ; for, when 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated with similar indignity by 
Sulaiman — the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Sind, — and was lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 
of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was thrown down at 
his fatlier’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him in the 
midst of his agony and despair.* 

CONTINUATION OF THE UMMAYIDE DYNASTY. 

7. Sidaimdn, a.h. 96-99. a.d. 715-717. 

Yazid, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after his arrival in Sind. Habib, the son of Muhallab, 
was then appointed to pursue the war in that country ; for, in the 
interval, the princes in India had revolted, and Jaisiya, the son of 
Dahir, had regained possession of Brahmanabad. The local his- 
torians, indeed, tell us that, for two years after the departure of 
Muhammad Kasim, the natives recovered and maintained possessi(3n 
of the countries which had been conquered from them. Habib 
encamped on the banks of the Indus, and the inhabitants of A lor 
submitted to him, after ho had defeated a tribe which opx)Osed him 
in arms (p. 124). 

’Amar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the Sindian 
governors during this reign.* 

1 Weil, Geschickte der Chalifen, Vol. I. p, 242. 

* Cardonne, Kistoire de VAfriqm et de l*£spaffn$ sous la J)omin* des Arabes. 
Tom. I., p. 98. Gibbon, Chap. li. 

3 Tarikh-i Sind^ MS., p. 37 ; Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS., p. 18 ; Oeschiehte der 
Chali/enf Vol. I. p. 571. 
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8. ^Umar IL, a.h. 90-101. a.d. 717-720. 

The Khalif Siilaiman, who died a.h. 99 — a.d. 717, was succeeded 
by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 Aziz. ’Umar addressed letters to the native 
princes, inviting them to embrace Islam, and to swear allegiance ; 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they should be 
allowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Miisul- 
mdns. The son of Dahir, and many princes, assented to these pro- 
posals, and took Arab names. ’Amru bin Muslim al Bahali was the 
Khalif’s lieutenant on this frontier, and he was successful in the 
invasion of several Indian provinces (p. 124).^ 

9. Yazid IL, a.h. 101-105. A.n. 720-724. 

Under the reign of Yazid bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent Halal al Tamimi in 
pursuit of them, and on his encountering the fugitives at Kandabel, 
he slew Mudrak, Mufazzal, Ziyad, and all the sons of Muhallab, 
including Mu’awiya, who had placed Muhammad Kasim in chains. 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 h., and forms an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfare of the Ummayides, which is fully 
recounted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

When Yazfd, the son of Muhallab, had fairly committed himself 
to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalif, he had, in 
order to extend his power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched his agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahwaz, Kars, Kirman, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandabel, on the remotest frontiers of the empire,” 
he had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ^Jbn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that he might ensure a safe refuge for his family in 
case of any disaster. Ilis defeat and death shortly ensued; — 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a suflScient number of vessels for the conveyance of 
themselves and the surviving members of the Muhallabi family, 
embarked for the coast of Kirman, wtenCe they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Kandabel. There Wadda proved treacherous 
to his charge, and the whole family, it is commonly said, were 
extirpated in the action which took place under its walls ; but some 
^ Mdmoire aur p. 191 ; Tuhfatu4 Kirdtjtj MS., p. 18, 
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members, at least, must have survived ; for, besides others of the 
same family, we read of one Yazid Muhallabi, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son, Daud, as governor of Sind.' 
The women and children were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 
named Jarrah, the son of ’Abdu-lla.* 

10. Ilashdm, A.n. 105-125. A.n. 724-743. 

14. Marwdn II, a.h. 127-132. A.n. 744-750. 

’Amrii was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Rahman al Marri, in which appointment, 
originally made by ’Umar, the governor of Trak, ho was confirmed 
by the Khalif Ilasham, son of *Abdu-l Malik. 

From the mention of the “ Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
the Arabs were still excluded from the province itself; and it is^ 
indeed, said in the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that the new converts again apostatized, and revolted against the 
government. J unaid proceeded to Debal, but ujion his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been invested by the Khalif ’Umar 
witli the govoiiiment of his own country, in consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan. A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharki, when, the vessel of the son of Dahir being quite 
disabled, ho was made prisoner, and subsequently put to death. 
Sasa, his brother, fled towards Trak, to complain of Junaid’s con- 
duct ; but he also, having been cajoled by the perfidious promises of 
Junaid, was killed by that Amir. 

Junaid sent an expedition against Kiraj, which had revolted. 
The walls having been demolished by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged. He despatched his officers also to 
v?irious other places, of which it is difficult to determine the names. 
They may be mentioned as Marmad,^ Mandal,* Dahnaj, Barus, Uzain, 

^ Ibn Khaldiin, in Hist, de VAf rique, by Jf. Notl Desvergers, quoted in Mem., p, 194. 

* Abd-1 FidSi, Ann. Mos., Vol. Ii p. 442, and note 207 ; Erpenii Elmacin, Hist. 
Sarac., p. 78; Price, Muham. Hist., Yol. I. pp. £131-513; Weil, GeschichU der 
Chat., Vol. I. p. 603. 

3 Had not Broach been subsequently mentioned, I should have conceived this word 
to be meant for the river Nerbudda (Narmada), It may be a mere repetition of the 
syllable which forms the root of -Marusthali, “ or great sandy desert,” itself the origin 
of Mhrwhr. * See Note A, page 390. 
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Maliba, BaLarimad, Al Bailaiman,^ and Jurz ; but in most instances, 
it is almost impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p. 126).® It is sufficient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this period the extension of the Arab con- 
quests, both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 
the Hindu, as well as the Chinese, clironicles.® 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 A.n., by Tamfm bin Zaid al 
’Utbi, wlio had been previously sent to Sind by Ilajjaj. He was 
found to be feeble and incompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of idtanya* 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sind. Ho died 
near Debal, ^‘at a place called Buffalo Water, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to j^rotect them against the bears {dahdh), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran.” Under his government 
the Musulmans evacuated some Indian provinces, and, up to this 
period,” says Biladurf, ^^they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they had l)een previously.” 

After Tamim, the government was entrusted by Khalad, governor 
of ’Inik, to Hakim al Kalabi. The inhabitants of Hind had relapsed 
into idolatry, except those of Kassa. Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger. Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, which ho named Mahfuza, “the guarded.”® He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmans, established it as tlio 
capital, and resided in it. Hakim entrusted ’Amru bin Muhammad 
bin Kasim® with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from which he 
returned victorious ; and when ’Amru was, in his turn, nominated 

^ “ NUman” probably. There is a “ Nilh'^n'' mentioned in the Chach-ndma (p. 
160), and a “ Nilma” in the Btg Ldr-ndma (p. 292). The latter is midway between 
'Umarkot and Jesalmir. * Mem, sur rinde^ p. 192. 

® Tod, Annals of Rajasthan I. pp. 231, 242-250, 781; Ma-twan-lin, in 
Romeaux Melanges Asiatiques, Tom. I. p. 196 ; X * Univers, Piit,^ Asie I. p. 300, 
et seq. 

* This word is supposed to be corrupted from the “ Stater** of the Greeks [but see 
note, supra^ p. 3.] 

® The province of Las, above Sunrafhni Bay, answers well to this safe position of 
retreat, in the event of Arab discomfiture. 

® From this parentage we may consider him to be a son of the conqueror of Sind. 
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governor, he founded a city on this side the lake, which he called 
Mansiira, ‘ the victorious,’ and which is now,” adds Biladuri, the 
capital, where tlie governors reside.” 

Ilakiin recovered from the enemy some of the territories which 
had been lost ; but, though the people were content with his govern- 
ment, he was murdered during his administration. The governors 
who succeeded continued the war against the cne'hiy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the provinces which had revolted. The names 
of these governors are not mentioned by Biladuri; but the Tuh- 
fatu-l Kir dm says, respecting this period, “ Sulaiman, the sou of the 
Khalif ITashum, on being put to flight in his action witli Marwan, 
was appointed to Sind, which he ruled well, and remained there till 
the accession of the ’Abbasides, when he hastened to pay his respects 
to Saflah. Abu-1 Khattab also was appointed to Sind by ]\IaTwan.”i 
The Tdrihli4 Sind also mentions tliis latter appointment.® 

DYNASTY OF THE ’ABBASIDES. 

1. Abu-l 'Ahhds as Sdffdh, A.n. 132-136. A.n. 750-7o4. 

When the ’Abbasides succeeded to the Khilafat, Abii Muslim 
entrusted the government of Sind to ’Abdii-r Eahman, who went to 
Sind by way of Tukharistun, and met on the frontier ]\Iansur bin 
Jamhur, the governor on the pai't of the late Umniayide Khalif.'* 
’Abdu-r Kahman was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and he 
himself slain (supra, p. 127)/ 

Ahu Muslim then conferred the governorship upon Miisa bin K’ab 
ut Tainuni, who, on his arrival in Sind, found the Indus placed 
between him and Mansiir. The rivals, however, managed to en- 
counter each other, and Mansur and all his troops, though far 
superior to their opponents in numbers, were compelled to fly ; his 
bi;other was slain, and he himself perished of thirst in the sandy 
desert.® 

1 I'ulifatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 18. 

2 This may have been the same Aha-l Khattab who was governor of Spain in 
Marwan’s time. There was also a contemporary Zcndic leader of this name. — M. 
Quatremere, Journal Asiatique, Aug. 1836, p. 131. 

* Ibn Khaldun and Elraacin wrongly assort that he was appointed by Saffhh. — 
Sec Weil, Oeschichte der Ghal.y Vol. II. p. 15. 

* [See note upon the coins of 'Abdu-r Kahmhn and others, mpra, p. 374 ] 

5 Hammer, Gemdldeaaal der Lebembeechreibmgen, Vol. II. p, 168. Weil, Oe- 
Bchichte der ChaLy ubi supra. 
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Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaired Mansura, enlarged 
the mosque, and directed several successful expeditions against the 
infidels. According to the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, it was Daud bin ’Alf 
who expelled the Ummayide governor. 

2. Ahti Jafar al Manshr, a.h. 136-158* A.n. 754-775. 

About the year 140 h., the Khalif Al Mansur appointed Hasham 
to Sind, who conqhered countries which had hitherto resisted the 
progress of the Muhammadan arms. Ho despatched ’Amru bin 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada,^ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn A sir, another expedition 
was despatched in 160 n., in which, though tlie Arabs succeeded in 
taking the town, sickness swept away a great portion of the ti'oops, 
while they were stationed in an Indian por-t, and the rest, on their 
return, wore shipwi^ecked on the coast of Persia ; so that the Khalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts iq^on India.® 

A body of troops, at tlie time when ’Amru was employed against 
Barada, penetrated into the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many women and children captive.” ® The 
whole province of Multan was also reduced. At Kandabel, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the country. They 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of ’All.* 

' [This name hafe been rendered “N^rand,** in page 127, after Gocje, but as the 
MS. has no points, the word may be Bdrand, Bdrid^ etc.] MM. Reinaud and Weil 
despair about identifying this name. I believe it to be Barada, or JctwCir, on the 
coast of Guzer^t, and the B&rdd, or BiirCia, of BirOni. Perhaps, also, it may have 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Periplus, Barada stretches 
along the south ‘Western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, between the divisions of 
Hhlhr and Sorath. The port of Pdrbandar, in Barada, is the great emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position. The town, 
which was captured in 160 ii., and which is represented to have been a large one, was 
probably Ghdrati, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of the traveller, and still 
continue to excite the devotion of tho HindOs. Tradition says it stood a siegerof 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruction is not known. 

* Frag. Arabes^ pp. 3, 120, 212.— -Gesch, der Ghal,^ Vol. II. p. 116. 

3 This docs not mean the present province of Kashmir. Hwen Tsang speaks of 
the Panjhb, about a.d. 640, as being a dependency of Kashmir, and the upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kingdom, Tho Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose the glorious reign of Lalith- 
ditya. See Gildemeister, d$ rebus Jndkis^ pp. 10-14. — Mdm. sur Vlnde^ pp. 162-4, 
188-191. — Stan. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, 1. 162, 

* Corrig. ex Tabari, ap. Kosegarten, Chrestomathiay pp, 98-104. Conf. Frag^ 
mentSf 212 ; Mem.^ 193 ; Gildemeister, 23 ; Weil, II. 66 ; Abd-1 Fidh, II. 28. 
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About this timo, the Sindian Arabs engaged in a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,^ at which place the idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we have greatly 
to reduce the distance within which these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M. Keinaud, in his earlier publication,® in 
which he is followed by Dr. Weil,® considered the place here in- 
dicated to be Kandhar, near the Gulf of Cambay ; but, in his sub- 
sequent one,* he inclines to the opinion that Gandhara, on the Upper 
Indus, is meant ; of which Waihind was the capital. There is little 
probability of either being correct, and w6 need not look any further 
than the peninsula of Kathfwar, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated Khandadar, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Malia, it surrendered to Col. Walker’s 
detachment without resistance. 

Under Hasham, the supreme authority was enforced with vigour 
throughout the whole country, and the people are represented to 
have lived in abundance and content. 

The government of Sind was then bestowed upon ’Umar bin Hafs 
bin ’Usman, a Sufrian, commonly called Hazarmard.® This must 
have boon previous to 151 n., for in that year we find him transferred 
to the government of Africa, where he was killed in the year 154 h. 
Ho was succeeded in the African government by Yazid bin Hatim, 
or bin Mazid Muhallabi, while Euh, the brother of Yazid, became 
governor of Sind in 154 and 155 h. (771 A.n.). At the time of 
Euh’s departure for the valley of the Indus, some one observed to 
the Khalif Mansur, that the two brothers had little chance of being 
enclosed in the same tomb. Nevertheless, upon the death of Yazid, 
he was succeeded in Africa by his brother Euh, and the two brothers 
were actually interred by the side of one another at Kairoan.® 

• 5. Hdriim^r Bashid, a.h. 170-193. a.d. 786-809. 

We have, during this prosperous period, another instance of 
transfer between Africa and Sind ; for Daud bin Yazid Muhallabi, 

' [Goeje’s text gives “ Kandah^ir."] * Fragments Arahes et PersanSf p, 212. 

® Oeschiehte der Chalifen^ Vol. II. p. 56. * Mdmoire sur rinde, p. 196. 

« Tabari and Abd-1 Eid^ place the government of Hashhm subsequent to that of 
Tmar. 

® Ibn Asir, Kdmilu-t Tawdrikh^ anno. 171, ap. Mdm.t p. 194. The years of 
E5h*8 Sindian administration are differently given in Fragments^ p. ,213. 
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who had provisionally succeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 184 h. (800 a.d.), and 
died there while holding the office of governor.' Those transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any particular province ; but they must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im- 
parting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob- 
servation. « 

The native historians mention other governors during this reign. 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turab, or Hjiji Turabi. Ho 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakura, the city of 
Bagar, Bhambur, and some other places in western Sind. Ilis tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 ir. (787 a.d.), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Giija and Kori, 
and is visited by pilgrims.* 

Abu-1 ’Abbas was also a governor of Sind during Harun’s Khila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. Tliis is all the in- 
formation which we derive from Mir Ma’siim respecting the Arab 
governors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.® 

The vigour which marked this period of the Sindian government 
may, perhaps, be judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were making upon the native princes on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Khak^ of Tibet was inspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion.^ 

One interesting synchronism connected with the reign of Harun 
should not be omitted in this place. Tabari mentions that this 
Khalif despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as ho was on the 
point of travelling on a distant journey into Khurasdn, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Manikba, might be sent to attend 

' Aba-l Fid^i, Annales Moslem^ Vol. II. p, 78. 

* Tuhfatu-4 Kirdmy MS. pp. 19, 234. 

* Tdirkl^i Sindy MS. p. 38, and TuhfatuA Kiraniy MS. p. 19. 

* Weil, GmhiehU der ChaUfen^ Vol. II., pp. 163, 180. 
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him on his tour in that province ; promising, on the honour of a prince, 
that he should be permitted to return to his country immediately 
on the Khalif 8 arrival at Balkh. The physician, who was sent in 
compliance with this request, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to his destination, through the passes of Hal wan. Never- 
theless, the Khalif died at Tiis, before ho had accomplished all the 
purposes of his journey ; but, in duo time, the Indian physician, 
according to promise, was allowed to j)roceed to Balkh, whence he 
returned in safety to his native country y which, if not Sind itself, 
Avas probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
had proceeded by sea. Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Ilindu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.' 

7. Al MMn, A.H. 198-218. a.d. 813-833. 

During this Khildfat, Bashar bin Baud, who was invested with 
the chief authority in Sind, raised the standard of revolt, with- 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the Khalif 
with open force. Ghassan bin Abbad, an inhabitant of Kufa, and a 
near relative of the Khalif, who had about ten years previous been 
governor of Khurasan, Sijistan, and Kirman, was sent, in 213 H., 
against the insurgent, who surrendered himself to Ghassan under 
promise of safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 
he obtained pardon from the Khalif.* 

Ghassan then appointed ^'to the government of the frontier,’’ 
Musa, son of the famous Yahya, the Barmekide, and younger brother 
of Fazl and Ja’far, the ministers of ILirunu-r Rashid. Musa cap- 
tured and slew Bala, king of As-Sharki (the east), though five 
hundred thousand dirhams were offered as a ransom (p. 128). 

In another work, M visa’s appointment is ascribed to Harun’s reign. 
He was removed, because he squandered tlie revenues. Ho was suc- 
ceeded by "All bin ’Isa bin Haman.* 

There appears some difficulty about this period, with respect to 

' Ibn Ab<i Usaibiah, in Journal R. A, Soc,, Vol. VI. p. 110. — Price, Mohammedan 
History, Vol. II. p. 88.~-A. Sprenger, Biographical Diet, L. U. K., Vol. II., p. 300. 

2 AbO-l FidSi, Annales Moslem.^ Vol. II. p. 160. 

3 Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS. p. 18, 
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the succession to the government of Sind. It is asserted that, pre- 
vious to the aiTival of Ghassan, Tahir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of the elevation of Mamun to the Khilafat, received 
Sind as a portion of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurasan in 205 a.h, (820 a.d.), in which province he died before 
he had held it two years. Others, again, say that ’Abdu-lla bin 
Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Eutychius)' received the province of Sind, 
when he succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasan. Firishta 
also tells us, that the Samanis extended their incursions to Sind and 
Thatta ; but it may reasonably be doubted if either they, or the 
Tahir IS,* exercised any power in the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffarides (except perhaps Ya’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities for establishing their power in that direction. There is a 
confusion, also, respecting the precise date of the Barmekide governor 
above alluded to.* ' 

8. Al-MuHasim-hi’llahy A.n. 218-227. a.d. 838-841. 

Musa, the Barmekide, after acquiring a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 h., leaving a son, named ’Amran, who was nominated 
governor of Sind by Mu’tasim-bi-llah, then Khalif, ’Amran betook 
himself to the country of Kaikan, which was in the occupation of the 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which he called A1 Baiza, 

the white,” where ho established a military colony. Ho then re- 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandabel, which was in the 
possession of Muhammad bin Khalil. The town was taken, and the 
principal inhabitants were transferred to Kusdar. After that, he 
sent an expedition against the Meds, killed three thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which bore the name of “the Med’s cause- 
way.” Upon encamping near the river Alrur,^ he summoned the 

^ Eutychii Annates^ Vol. II. p. 430. “ 

» [S^e note on the T^tariya dirhams, mpra^ p. 3 ; Thomas* Prinsep, Vol. II. 
p.n8.] 

* Compare M. de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arahe^ Tom. III. p. 496. — M. de Slane, 

Diet, Ibn-KhaUikdny Tom. I. p. 542.— sur VJnde^ p. 198. — Fragm, Arabes^ 
p. 215. — Gildemeister, de reb. JndieiSf p. 24. — Weil, Oesc/iichte der Ckali/enj Vol. II. 
p. 228. ^ 

* [This is the reading of Ooeje’s text (see p, 128), but Sir H. Elliot read 
** Aral,** respecting which he says] This river, by some considered an artificial canal, 
runs from the lake Manchhar, and falls into the Indus, near Sihwhn. 
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Jats, who were dependent on his government. ** 'Wdien they obeyed 
the call, he stamped a seal upon their hands/ and received from them 
the capitation tax, directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 
a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams.” 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, but we 
have seen above, that it originated with the Brahman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad Kasim. It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed, by making it necessary that every 
man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the price could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must have been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered* 
by the Arabs, in order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and kept to be used by 
themselves, as by the Talj)ur princes of later times, in hunting — or 
in watching flocks, as wo see them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village. For the same 
reasons they are held in high repute in Buluchistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, wo might have even surmised that these animals were» an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same count ly, and by them they were 
largely imported, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and oven lions were readily attacked by them.® Xerxes, 
as Ilerodotus tells us, was followed in his expedition to Greece by 
Indian dogs, of which none could mention the number, they were 
so many ” (vii. 187) ; and Trita^chmes, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

' This means, most probably, a permanent brand, which at that time was a favourite 
mode of marking a distinction between Christians, or Jews and Muhammadans. — 
Mod, Universal Hist., Vol. XI, p. 16, 

* This is improbable, because, however unclean they may be in the eyes of the faith- 
ful, the killing of them is considered unlawful, “since they have souls !’* This de- 
cision w^as gravely pronounced by a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plague in 
Constantinople, when they were transported to a desert isle. — Jbi^. Vol. X. p. 196. 

* These were perhaps from the countries of the upper, rather than the lower, Indus. 
The Sind hound is described by Vigne, in his Travels in Kashmir^ Vol. IT., p. 411. 
Respecting the ancient estimation of these Indian dogs, see the passages from Strabo, 
Diodorus, jElian, Plutarch, and Gratius, cited by R. Geier, Alexandri M, Hist, Scrips 
ioreSf p. 378 ; Ctesias, Indica^ c. 26 ; Arist, Hist, Animal, VII. 23* 
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such a numlDer of Indian dogs, that four considerable towns in the 
plains wore exempted from all other taxes, and devoted to their 
maintenance’’ (i. 192). But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tribute-dogs were dis- 
posed of in this fashion. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seems 
to have survived in the veiy scene of these operations; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 
especial precautions in passing through that district.' 

After this triumphant affair with the Jats, ’Amran again attacked 
the Meds at several different points, having many Jat chiefs under his 
banners ; and he dug a canal, by which the sea- water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became salt. 

The spirit of faction wliich prevailed between the Nizarian and 
Yamanian Ara})s, was the cause of ’Amran’s death, ho having been 
appointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz al Habbari, who espoused the 
Nizarian cause, and whoso family, in Ibn Haukal’s time, was 
supreme in Mansiira. It was during ’Amriin’s government, that 
the Indians of Sindan^ declared themselves independent; but they 
respected the mosfpie, which the Musulmans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual offices and 
praying for the Khalif. Sindjin had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of Sama, — the same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multan. He sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Miimun, and j)rayed for him in the Jam!’ 
Masjid, which he erected in Sindan, At his death, ho was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
barks against the Meds of Hind, put many of tlicm to the sword, 
and took Malia.® In Iiis absence, one of his brothers, named Mahan, 
treacherously usurped the government of Sindan, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tasim; but the Indians declared against 

' Masson’s TrSeh in Afghanistan^ etc,, Vol. II. p, 141, 

^ There was a Sind&n lifty parasangs south of Broach, and eleven north of 
Thna, which is spoken of by the old Arab geographers (see p. 402). But the town 
here spoken of is more probably the Sind&n, or Sandhn, in Abrhsa, the southern dis- 
trict of Kachh, See Gilderaeister, de rsbua Indieis^ pp. 46, 47. 

» [This name is unintelligible in the text, it may be Mhli, KCili, or E^ili]. 
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iiim, and crucified him, and subsequently, as before stated, pro- 
claimed their independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Muhammadans (p. 129). 

It was in ’Amran’s time, also, that the country of A1 ’Usaifan/ 
situated between Kaslimir, Kabul, and Multan, was governed by a 
certain prince of good understanding. His son falling ill, the prince 
asked the priests of one of the idols worshipped by the inhabitants, 
to beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had hoard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwithstanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pre^tensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. lie then called before 
him some Musulman merchants, who developed to him the proofs of 
the unity of God, upon which he readily became a convert to the 
faith (p. 129). 

Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned that, 
in order to reward Ikshin, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babck, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
his first succoss(‘.s, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the province of Sind — which was equal to two years’ 
revenue ; but it does not appear that Ikshin over went there to collect 
it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon tlie general re\enues, 
which might be paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated. 
The mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum- 
stances of the time, and would seem to show that but little was 
received . into the general treasury from that source. Ikshin, in 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he could, by rigid 
extortions in the province itself ; just as, at a later period of Indian 
history, the miserable jdifirddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbident and rebellious provinces.^ The value of such drafts, even 

' If the Yusufzhis had not been declared to have occupied their present tracts at a 
much later period, we might Imve conceived them to be here to. might 

even trace the earlier and extinct Assacani in this name, as written in Arabic charac- 
ters. See Mutzell’s note to Quintus Curtius, viii. 37. — Arrian, Jndica, i. — C. MUller, 
Scriptores rerum Alex,, p. 102.— X’ Tinkers Fitt, ix. Babylonie, 306, 

* “ I represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty’s (Jahangir’s) pleasure 
and none of my request, and being His Majesty’s gift, I saw no reason for being 
deprived of my right.*’ ♦ ^ * “I could not get a living that would yield me 
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upon the general treasuiy, may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the Khalif A1 Hadi, An eminent Arab poet having once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties in them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to him : — Choose for your 
roeom 2 )ense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams immediately, or 100,000 
after you have gone through the delays and formalities of the Ex- 
chequei'.” The poet replied with great readiness : — ** Give me, 1 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter ; ” which repartee, 
we are told, was so pleasing to the Khalif, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid down to him on the spot, 
without any deduction.^ 

15. Al Mu'tamad-ald-llali, A.n. 256-279. a.d. 870-892. 

18. Al Mulctadar-hullaJi, a.h. 295-320. a.d. 908-932. 

During the nine reigns which occujjied the period between Al 
Mu’tasim and Al Muktadar, the j^ower of the Khalifs had been 
gradually on the decline. The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary ; indej^ondent dynasties, such as 
the Tahirides and Suifarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
some of its fairest provinces, had themselves expired ; eunuchs, and 
even women,® had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while coiTuption and venality openly prevailed ; and 
now, at a later 2 )eriod — notwithstanding that litei’aturo flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Khalif was maintained in the 
highest splendour — yet, not only had the Samanis conquered 
the whole of Mawardu-n nahr and Khurasan, not only had the 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irak, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt,* had been lost for ever to the Khilafat, 

anything, the Vizier giving me always assignments on places that were in the hands 
of outlaws or insurgents ; except once that I had an assignment on Labor by special 
command of the king, but of which I was soon deprived.** * • ♦ “ The nobles 

had their assigi^nts either upon barren places or «uch as were in rebellion ; Abul 
Hasan having reRned all the good districts to himself.” — Capt. Hawkins’ Narrative, 
in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, Yet the writer, according to a compatriot who 
visited Agra in 1610, was “ in great credit with the king, entitled by the name of a 
which is a knight, and keepeth company with the greatest noblemen.”— Capt. 
B. Coverte, in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, Vol. VIII. p. 256. 

^ Modern Jlnivereal History, Vol. II, p. 162. * Elmaein, 345. 
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but, as if to crown the measure of its misfortunes, the Karmatian 
heretics, having plundered Kufa, Basra, and Sarnarra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pilgrims, and even canied off the sacred black stone 
itself, the principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which the heart of the empire was 
suffering ; and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Khalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed indepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge, — comprising, in the words of 
Gibbon, '' an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,’’' we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India, — a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”* and 'Mhe largest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”® (p. 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may be dated 
from the year 257 n., when tho Khalif Mu’tamad, in order to divert 
the Siiffarides from their hostile designs against ’Irak, conferred 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Sind, as well as of Balkb 
and Tukharistan, in addition to that of Sijistan and Kinnan, with 
which he had been already invest^. * 

* Decline and Fally Chap, li. 

* Biographical Dictionary^ L.U.K., Vol. II. p. 287/ iffew. ear Vlnde, 289. 

»» Fragments Ar. ct Pers,^ p. 216. M. Reinaud contends that the word s(\j here 
means a species of dress, which had belonged to some man of extraordinary stature. 
This is by no means probable, — whereas a teak-tree from Sind, where so many were 
imported from Malabar, would have been natural and appropriate. Teak is the 
aayahlya of Arrian’s Periplus, which Vincent conceives to be an |||)r for travSaXlva. 
He wrongly attributes another error to the reading of trriffafiha^hich. has proved 
equally puzzling to Salmasius, os well as to Heeren and his Oxford translator. Both 
words are perfectly correct, and are derived from two native terras, sdj and in 

use at the present day. — Vincent, Commerce and Nao, of the Aneienis, Vol, II. pp. 
378, 379 » Heeren, Asiatic Nations^ Talboys, Vol, III. pp. 439 ; S. de Sacy, 
Chrcstmathic ArabCj Toro. III. pp. 473, 474; Oildemeister, 89; m/rnarn, V, 
Smtedina and Sasem. * Weil, QeschiehU der Chalifm^ Vol. II, p. 438. 
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The two principal kingdoms which were established in Sind a 
few years after this event, were those of Multan and Mansura, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya’kub ibn Lais’ death in 265 h. (879 a.d.), for his successors were 
comparatively powerless, and the Samanis, at the commencement of 
their rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a province as 
Sind. 

Mas’udi, who visited the valley of the Indus in the year 303-4 h. 
— 915-6 A.D., and completed his Meadows of Gold'^ in 332 n. — 
943-4 A.D., furnishes a brilliant account of the state of Islam in that 
coimtry. The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Kuraish,* named Abu-1 Dalhat al Munabba, son of Assad as Sami, 
and the kingdom of Multan is represented to have been hereditary 
in his family for a long time, “ nearly from the beginning of Islam,” 
— meaning, probably, its introduction into Sind ; and Kanauj, he 
asserts, was then a province of Multan, 'Hhe greatest of the countries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations.” 

He was descended from Sama, son of Lawi, son of Ghalib, who 
had established himself on the shores of ’Umdn before the birth of 
Muhammad. The Amir had an army in his pay, and there wore 
reckoned to be 120,000 hamlets around the capital. His dominion 
extended to the frontier of Khurasan. The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgrimage, to which people resorted from 
the most distant parts of the continent, to make their offerings of 
money, pearls, aloe-wood and other perfumes. It was from this 
source that the greater part of the^revenue of the Amir was derived. 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukal, that the threat of injuring 
or mutilating the idol was sufficient to deter the native princes from 
engaging in hostilities with the Amir. 

Mansura was governed by another Kuraishf, whose name was 
Abu-1 Mundar ’Umar bin ’Abdu-Ua. He was descended from Habbar 
bin Aswad, w||||^ was celebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on the return of the prophet to Mecca in triumph, was among 
the few who were excepted from the terms of the amnesty which 
was at that time proclaimed. He subsequently became a convert, 
and towards the year 111 a.h., one of his descendants came to the 

^ The Kuraishls still muster Tery strong in the neighbourhood of Multhn. 
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valley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that he was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While ho was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Al(, whom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration ; but the whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields. Never- 
theless, the inhabitants were obliged continually to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the Meds and other savage tribes of the 
desert. 

Tlie chief of Mansura had eighty elephants of war. Their trunks 
were armed with a kind of curved sword, called Jcartal, and were 
covered with armour to j)rotect them in fight. ^ Tlie entire body of 
the animal was similarly protected, and each was attended by a 
detachment of five hundred infantry. Other elephants, not used in 
war service, were employed to carry burdens and draw chariots.* 

23. Al MutV4i4lah, a.h. 334-363. a.d. 945-974. 

25. Al Kddir bi-llah, a.h. 381-422. a.d. 991-1031. 

A few years after Mas’udf, the valley of the Indus was visited by 
Istakhrf, and by Ibn Haukal, who has included nearly the whole of 
Istakhri’s relation k his own, and has entered into some further 
detail. 

The account of Snd by Ibn Haukal, who wrote his work after 
the year 366 h. (976 a.d,), when he was for a second time in India, 
has been given in the preceding pages, and need not be repeated here. 
With respect to the eondition of the country at the time of his visit, 
he observes that Mjiltan was not so large as Mansura, and was 
defended by a citadel; that the territory was fertile and produce 
cheap, but that its fertility was inferior to that of l||^isura, and its 


1 Kazwfnl mentions a fidiculous story of a man, named H^irdn, who wrote a poem, 
in which he boasted of laving contended with an elephant so armed, and having put 
it and its attendant host to, flight, by eradicating its tusks, 'Ajdibu4 Makhlitkdty v. 


“ Multhn.’* 


* Supra^ p» 18 ; Mimoire sur Vlnde^ pp, 213-217. 
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soil was not cultivated with the same care. Tlie Amfr* lived outside 
the town, and never entered it, except for the purpose of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant. There appears to 
have been no native coinage, but the money in circulation was 
chiefly Kandaharian and Tatariyan dirhams. The dress of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of Trak, but the Amirs habited 
themselves like the native princes. Some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of the 
heat, and there was no difference between the garb of the faithful 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of Multan and Mansura were independent of one 
another ; but both deferred to the spiritual authority of the Kluilif 
of Baghdad. The former was still a descendant of Sama bin Lawf, 
and the latter a descendant of the Habbari family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, Avas nearly as large as Multan, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependency of Mansura. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of considerable 
commerce. Eahuk (or Dahuk) also, on the borders of Makran, and 
to the west of the Hala range, was included in Mansura. 

There were other principalities to the west, besides these two in 
the valley of the Indus : — such as Turan ; wKich was under the 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abu-1 Kassam, tax-gatherer, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distinguish be- 
tween three and ten : ” — and Kusddr ; which was governed by an 
Arab, residing in Kaikanan, named Mu’ in bin Alimad, who admitted 
the name of the ’Abbaside Khalif into the public prayers : — and 
Makran ; the ruler of which was Tsa bin Ma’Jan, who had estab- 
lished his residence in the city of Kiz, about the size of half of 
Multan ; — and Mushki, on the borders of KirmSn ; which was pre-^ 
sided over by Matahar bin Kija, who had an independent jurisdic- 
tion extending through three days’ journey, bl|t used the Khalif ’s 
name in the public services of religion.* 

Ibn Haukaltjjbserves, that at Mansura and Miitan, and in the rest 

^ Istakhri speaks of him as Mdlik, Ibn Haukal calls himuimir ; but the chief of 
MansUra he designates as Mdlik ; so that it is evident he u^s the terms in the same 
signlflcatton. < 

* Gildemeister de rebus Ind, p. 173. 
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of the province, the people spoke the Arabic and Sindian languages ; 
in Makran, Makranian and Persian, 

With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musiil- 
mans resorted, such as the maritime towns in the jurisdiction of the 
Balhara, between Cambay and Saimur, Ibn Haukal observes that 
they were covered with towns and villages. The inhabitants were 
idolaters, but the Musulmans were treated with great consideration 
by the native princes. They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller informs us was the case with Musulmans in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars of tho Volga, tho 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa. 
They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony against them, unless he x>i’ofessed the Muham- 
madan faith. “ I have seen,” says Ibn Haukal, Musulmans of this 
country invoke against other Musulmans tho testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess tho Muhammadan creed ; but it was 
necessary that the adverse party should first give his consent.” 
They had erected their mosques in these infidel cities, and were 
allowed to summon their congregations by the usual mode of pro- 
claiming the times of prayer. 

Such privileges could only have been conceded to men whoso 
favour was worth gaining, and it is to bo regretted that they were 
indisposed to show to others in similar circumstances the indulgences 
so readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages, it was only 
the power and political influence of the Amalfi tans, Venetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese, that wore sometimes able to extort from tho 
reluctant Musulmans those immunities, which were willingly granted 
by the more easy and indifferent Crusaders and Greeks, — comprising 
the security of their changes, magazines, and churches, the recogni- 
tion of their Bailos, the privilege of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment. These republics must 
then have occupied in Egypt and Constantinople the same kind of 
position as the Arabs on tho coast of India, exceptin||^ that tho tenure 
of the former was more precarious, and more subject to the caprices 
of despotism, the fluctuations of trade, and the ascending or waning 
influence of the principal carriers. 

The commercial establishments in the peninsula of India do not 
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seem to have excited any religious scruples in the minds of the 
Khalifs, or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con- 
sciences of these ‘'Vicars of God” and their subjects. Trade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels by Arab merchants, mth- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authorities, and probably 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a singular 
contrast between tho sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians : for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their “ Vicar of God ” was necessary, 
before they could trafiic with infidels; as only he, in his infalli- 
bility, could authorize a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ. Even as late as the year 1454r, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of Prince 
Henry of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V., in a famous Bull, which 
refers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV., to Kings of that country. 

This intercourse with tho Saracens was not merely subject to these 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers : and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Ci’usaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold loft to them in Palestine : — 

£ non con Saracin, n^ con Giudei, 

Che ciascun suo nemico era Oristiano, 

E nessuuo era stato a vinccre Acri, 

N5 mercantante in terra di Soldano.^ 

The revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have been very small, — barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency; and, as a 

' Dante, Inferno^ Cant, xxvii. See also Parad, Cant, ix, xv. The sentiment was 
common, and Petrarch exclaims against this venality, with equal indignation, in bis 
Trionfo della Fama. On the general subject, compare Muratori, Antiquit Ital. med. 
tevtj Vol. II. col, 905-16 ; Oesta Pei per Francos^ p. 934 ; Robertson, Pisquie^ on 
Ancient India^ Notes xlv, and xlvii. ; Hceren, Essai eur V Influence dee Croteadee^ 
Ptii. sec. 1; Reinaud, 238 ; ^leucmmdeltepuhL Amalf,^^ \ McPherson, 

Annah of Commerce^ I. 370, 396, 436 ; Muratori, Ferum Ital, Sorip.j Vol. VI. 
col. 186, XII. 322, 330 ; XVII. 1088, 1092. 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before they were 
driven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
more enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ibn Haukal 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that these heretics, 
who probably contained within their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as well as Arabs, began to spread in the valley of the 
Indus. Abu-1 Fida dates the commencement of their decline from 
326 H. (938 A.n.). This was accelerated by two ignominious defeats 
in Fgypt in 360 and 363, and their overflow was completed in Trak 
in 375 (985 a.d.). It must have been about this latter year that, 
finding their power expiring in the orignal seat of their conquests, 
they sought new settlements in a distant land, and tried their suc- 
cess in Sind. There the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both of 
Mansura and Multan, — from which latter place liistory records their 
expulsion by the overwhelming power of Mahmud the Ghaznivido. 

It appears from local histories, as well as the Kdmilu-t Tawdrihlif 
that Mahmud also effected conquests in Sind. Though this matter 
is not commonly recorded by his historians, there is eveiy likelihood 
of its truth; for, being in possession of Kusdar and Multan, the 
country was at all times open to his invasions. As it is well 
established that, after the fall of Somnat, he marched for some 
days along the course of the Indus, we can readily concur with tlie 
Kdmilu-t Tawdrikh in ascribing his capture of Mansura to the year 
416 H., on his return from that expedition : and, as it is expressly 
stated that he then placed a Muhammadan prince on the throne, we 
may safely infer that the previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was therefore a Karmatian, who, having usurped the govern- 
ment from the Habbari dynasty, had thus, after a duration of three 
centuries, effected the extinction of the Arab dominion in Sind.* 

* [Unless they were the inhabitants of “ Easak, the cit^ of schismatics.^’] 

* Compare Mordtmann, das Buch der Lander ; Gildemcister, de rebus Indicia^ pp. 
163-182 ; Ouseley, Oriental Geography ; Modeni Universal Hist , Vol. II. pp. 383, 
387, 398, 416 ; Mem, sur Vlnde^ pp. 233-242 ; Fragm, ArabeSy p. xxiv. ; D’Herbe- 
lot, Fiblioth. OrientaUyV, “Carmath;” Weil, Oeschichte der Chalifeny Vol. II. p. 
676; III. 11, 33, 65 ; De Guignes, Hist, des Huns,; Tnhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. p. 21. 
Hamza Isfahhnt, ed. Gottwaldt, Vol. II. p. 166, et seg , ; Abd-l Fidk, Amal, Most,, 
Vol. II. p. 406, 
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Sind under the Arabs, 

Having in the previous Note exhausted all the scanty materials 
which history has left us respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the maintenance of their power in that province. 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives ; as the Arabs, upon their ^st acquisition of 
territory, had brought with them no men capable of exercising civil 
functions. Indeed, wherever we follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance in the management of the finances and accounts of their 
subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure, do the English 
in India ; but with this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, introduce 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchecpier : but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, loft themselves at the mercy of their subordinates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native financiers, who practised the most ingenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cfijolery, and self-interest — rendered more acute 
by religious hatred — in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed. Tlie rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the illicit ac- 
cumulations of past years; but, in the long run, the pliant and 
plausible officials were the gainers; and compromises, in a little 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, in lieu of closer scrutiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers, • 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalifs as well as Amirs, of defalcations and embezzlements; 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from refractory servants : 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to mere surmises and 
conjectures, since no means existed of ascertaining the real amount 
of revenue and expenditure. Brought up in their native deserts, 
with no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than was to 
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be obtained by studying tbe pbylarcbies of the Bedouins, and in- 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might overrun and subdue them, the 
Arabs were compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of realizing the exactions which, as victors, they 
felt it their right to demand. The maintenance, therefore, of native 
officials (who were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter of nocessijty rather than choice, at least at this early period of 
their sway ; for the guide-books mentioned by Ibn Haukal, which 
indicate some knowledge of statistics and finance, were the products 
of a much later age. 

The first show of independence of such aid, even at the capital 
itself, was not exhibited till the reign of ’Abdu-l Malik, when he 
adopted an Arab currency, in supersession of the Greek and Persian 
money, with which trade had been hitherto carried on : though the 
old denominations of denar ins and drachma were still retained, undoi* 
the slight metamorphoses of dinar and dlrliam, Walid next abolished 
the Greek language and character from the public offices of finance, 
and substituted the Anibic, — thus still further freeing the Arabs 
from the trammels which these foreign systems had interposed. The 
land-tenures and personal taxes, being based upon principles intro- 
duced by the victorious Moslems, retained tlieir Arab nomenclature.^ 

The original conquerors of Sind received there, as elsewhere under 
similar circumstances, large possessions in laud (ilctadt or hatdya')^ 
which, as beneficiary grants for public services, were exempt from 
all taxes, except the alms [sadaJca) defined by law. They were, of 
course, hold on the condition of continued military service, and as 
long as this was rendered, they never reverted to the fisc. Accord- 
ing to the regulations promulgated by ’Umar, soldiers were not 
v'^dlowed to devote themselves to agriculture or any other profession, 
and therefore the lands o^ these grantees continued to bo cultivated 
by the former possessors, now reduced to the condition of villeins 
and serfs.* Other soldiers, not so beneficed, received stipends from 
the public revenue, to which they themselves contributed nothing in 
the shape of taxes. Four-fifths of the prize-money was invariably 

1 Elmacin, Eisioria Saraeenica, p. 77 ; E Univ. Pitt, Asie^ V. Arabie^ 406-6. 

* Eeinaud, SarrazinSf 279, 280.— 1. 316, 
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distributed among them, and, indeed, at first, formed their sole re- 
muneration, insomuch that a man who received pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom. One-fifth of the 
spoil was reserved to the Khalif for religious and charitable purposes, 
according to the injunctions of the Kuran. The man who went 
down to the battle, and he who tarried by the stuff,” received equal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion. Had the 
Khalif attempted to augment his share, the hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with the same freedom as tho fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when he raised his battle-axe, and reminded Clovis tliat 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil.' 

Much also of the conquered land was, during tho whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, as walcf, or mortmain ; of which some remnant, dating from 
tliat early period, is to be found even to this day in Sind,^ which 
notoriously swarms with sanctified beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to the current saying, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the Talpurs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue 
of the State. 

That the whole valley, however, was not occupied or assigned 
by the victors is evident, not only from tho large amount of the 
land-tax — ^wliich, had that been tho case, would liavo yielded no 
revenue to the government — ^but from the fact of many native chiefs 
being able to maintain their independence, amidst all the wars and 
turmoils which raged around them. This is manifest from tho story 
of ’Abdu-lla bin Muhammad, tlie ’Alite, which has been related in 
the preceding note. There we find a native potentate, only one 
amongst other Sindian kings,” possessing much land and many 
subjects, to whom ’Abdu-lla was recommended to fly for protection, 
and who was represented as holding thef name of tho prophet in 
respect, though he continued to worship his own idols. 

^ Gregory of Tours, Ilistoria JScclesiastica Francorum, Lib. ii. c. 27. On the sub- 
ject of the Muhammadan law of booty, compare Eedu^a^ B. is. c. 2, 4 ; Mishedt ul 
Musdbihy Vol. II, p. 244 ; Defremery, Hist, des Samanides^ 226 ; Sale, KordUy 
Prcl. Disc., pp. 198-201 ; and Vol. I. pp. 200, 207 ; II. 424 ; Reland, J)e Jure 
Militari Muhammedorum^ Sect. 19-27 ; Reinaud, Sarrazinsy 264. 

3 [Kosegarten, Jbn BatutUy 22,] 
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The conquerorB, taking np their abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters. 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to be driven out from their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina- 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted. 

In no place do wo find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields — stimulating 
the soldiers to action, when they evinced any disposition to yield to 
their enemy,' The battle of the Yermouk, which decided the fate of 
Syria, was gained as much by the cAortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of the women, as by the valour of the men ; for thrice were 
the faithful repulsed 1)y the steady advance of the Grecian plialanx ; 
thrice were they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by the women, — Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-pole by one of those viragos, as he fled before the 
(uicmy. In the remotest east, again, we find, as early as the time 
of 'Ubaidu-lla, liis brother’s wife mentioned as the first Arabian 
woman who crossed the Oxus, — on which occasion, unfortunately, 
she disgraced the credit of her sex, no less than her exalted rank, by 
stealing the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians. Not 
many years after, the sanguinary battle of Bukhara, fought in the 
year 90 ii., between Ibn Kutaiba and the Tatars, was, in like 
manner with that of the Yermouk, restored by the tears and re- 
proaches of the women who accompanied the Arab camp.'^ Tliese, 
soldiers, therefore, were prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigi-ant popu- 
lation already settled in Khurasan. Accordingly, wo find in this 
ipstanco, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 
hundred military stations, 

Sind, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difficulty of 

1 Reinaud, Sarrazinsy 18. 

2 So, with respect to the Germans, Tacitus says : — Memoriae proditur quasdem 
acies inclinatas jam et labantes a feminis restitutas, constaiitid pvccum, et objectu 
pectorum, et monstrata cominus captivitate, quam longe impatientius feraiuarum 
suarum nomine timent. — Oermania^ c. 3. 
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comiminication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colonies; was 
invaded by men prepared for military operations alone ; and who 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probability : so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descihdants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of the real blood of Arabs tlian in any other province 
subjected to their dominion. 

When Muhammad Kasim, \ipon passing the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homcB, only three 
came forwiird to claim their discharge ; and of these, two did so, 
because they had to provide for the female members of their flnnily, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in their native country 
with no one to protect them. Nor were the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to the <^rst conipierors. 
To them the return was even more diflicult than the advance, as wo 
may learn from a passage in Tabari, where he tells tliat, on the 
accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, ho wrote to tlioso ill-used men — 
the companions of the gallant hero whom ho had tortured to death — 
in these harsh and cruel terms : — Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of this mandate, for there is no more 
Syria for you.” Hero, then, these exiles must have remained 
during the ten years of his reign at least ; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, we mry 
conceive them congregated into several military colonies, seeking 
solace for their lost homes in the arms of the native women of the 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to bo inherited by their 
Sindo-Arab descendants. 

Ilieso milita,ry colonies, which formed a peculiar feature of Arab 
settlement were stjded juniid and amsdr , — “ armies” and ‘‘cities,” — 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with the 
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previous migrations to which the tribes had been habituated. In 
many instances they rose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kiifa, and Damascus, and early became the princij)al centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal scats of these canton- 
ments in Sind appear to have been Mansura, Kuzdar, Kandabel, 
Baiza, Mahfuza, and Multan; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town, — whetlier the real name be . Jandaram’* or 
Jiindruz” (Gildemcister) , Jundrawar” {Ashhdlii-l Bildd), ‘‘Jun- 
dawar” {Ahu-l Fidd) or “Jandur” {Nubian Geograidier), seems to 
derive its first sjdlable from jand, the singular number of juniid, 
above mentioned.^ 

The local troops, which were enlisted in the country, dispersed 
to their own homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised ; but there were some which assumed a more 
permanent character, and were employed on foreign service, with 
little chance of return. 

Tliat Sindian troops were levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Arabs in distant -tpiarters, wo have undoubted proof. I speak 
not here of the numerous Jats of Trak, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
who — as I hope ^o bo able to show in another place — were, ere long, 
transformed into the Jatano, or Gitano, — the Gypsies of modern 
Euroj)e. These had been too long in their settlements to be called 
“ Sindians” by a contemporary historian, like Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to whom the toi^s Jat,” “ Asawira,” and “ Sababija,” wore more 
familiar. This author, in his Syrian Chronicle^ distinctly mentions 
“ Sindian ” cohorts as forming a portion of the motley army of 
Alans, Khazars, Medes, Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc., which made an 
irruption into the Byzantine territory in 150 A.n. — 767 a.d.^ Four 
ygars afterwards, wo find a body of Sindians and Khazars — said to 
be slaves — attempting to seize upon the imperial treasury in Harran. 
Most probably, they also composed part of these foreign levies. 

In admitting these provincials into their armies, the Arabs merely 

' Possibly the Jaiidhwal, or Chandoul, of Khbul— the separate quarter occupied 
by the military colony of the Kazalbhsh— may have a similar origin.— [See Note on 
the name Jandrud, page 380, supra.'] 

® Jos. Sim. Assemanni, Biblioth, Orient. Ckmentino-Yat.^ Vol. II, p. 103 ; Ram- 
poldi, Annali Musulmaniy Tom. lY. p. 89 ; Univ, Mist. II. 126 ; Gild.y 17. 
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imitated tbe policy of the Eomans, who did tho same from motives 
of expediency — hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, and 
to neutralize the elements of rebellion, by sending foreign mer- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil.^ Thus we find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in tho early 
period of tho Khilafat, extending the Arab concpiests among distant 
nations; just as, in tho days of its decline, tho Khalifs had 
Africans, Farghanians, Turts, Alans, etc., acting as their Prsstorian 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure — tho 
difference only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when atiy foreigner was enlisted, lie was adopted 
by some Aral.i tribe as a member, and being called mania; or client, 
of that tribe, he had the same rights and privileges as if he had been 
born in it ; whereas, Mu’tasim, when he enrolled Iiis foreign body- 
guard, made the Ai*abiau troops subordinate to his mercenaries, 
whom, ill order to elude tho law, he called his own clients — an 
evasive practice which was continued by bis successors.^ 

Wlicn the profession of faith in God and his Prophet was no 
longer the symbol which united these furious zealots ; when litera- 
ture, science, philosojiliy, poetry, and other objects of intellectual 
culture, ceased to be regarded as criminal pursuits when opulence, 
luxury, and tho arts which refine and embellish social life, liad 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and effeminate 
voluptuaries, — the necessity of recruiting their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to tho 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had once bound 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propa- 
gandism. Some of these foreign recruits wore, no doubt, obtained 
by the hopes of ready participation in the spoils which were tho 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests ; but most of them were 

^ In the Roman occupation of Britain, we find even Indian cavalry stationed at 
Cirencester. — Wright. Cdt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 252. 

^ “ Firmamentum imperii et postea pestem.** 

® Biographical Dictionary, L,U,K,, Vol. II. pp. 294, 372. 

♦ G. 0, Fliicgelii, Bmert, de Arab, Sct'ipt, Gr, Interpret, p. 5 ; Rcinaud, Sar<- 
ratins, i. 74, 243. 
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very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reconciled to tlieir fate, after long experience of their new 
profcjssion, and when tlicir distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
as a sore grievance by the \infortunato provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabaristan held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors; for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Moslims should at no time levy any troops in their country.' 

Commercial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
offered no longer the same inducements of honour and jirofit that 
had been realized by the early conquerors. A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spirit of adventure which still survived, in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea, — prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that time it is 
surprising to contcinplate. Sind was not backward in this season of 
enterprise, for she appears to have kej)t up a regular commercial 
communication with the rest of the Muhammadan empire. Caravans 
were often passing and repassing between that country and Khura- 
san, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bamian. She also 
held communication with Zabulistaii and Sijistan, by way of Ghazni 
and Kandahar. Zabulistan was, at the period of Mas’udi’s visit, a 
largo country, known by the name of the kingdom of Firoz, and 
contained fortresses of great strength. The people were of divers 
languages and races, and different opinions were even then enter- 
tained respecting their origin. In Sijistan, which has greatly dete- 
riorated since that period, the banks of the Ilendmand were studded 
with gardens and cultivated fields; its stream was covered with 
boats ; and irrigation was carried on extensively by means of 
windmills.^ 

^ Washington Irving’s 0 / Mahomet^ pp. 141 and 255; from Ilammcr- 

Pargstall’s Gemaldemal, It is worthy of remark, that the Tapyri, Mdiosc name is 
preserved in Tabaristfin, are not included, in the copious catalogue of Herodotus, 
among those joining in the armament of Xerxes. 

2 This is nearly the earliest mention we have of them, even in the east. Our 
knowledge of those contrivances in Europe ascends no higher than 1105 of our era. 
In Muhammadan countries we have allusions to them as cai'ly as 645 ; Price, 
Retrospect of Muh, History ^ Vol, I. p. 140 ; Du Cange, Glossarium med^ et inf 
Latinitatisy v. 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, Birunf ob- 
serves: — ^‘We roach Sind from our country (Turkistan) by going 
through the country of Nfmroz, that is to say, Sijistan, and we 
reach Hind through Kabul. I do not mean to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open.’^ (See p. 54.) 

We loam from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traffic by sea-board also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Sind to Turkistan and Khurasan, — and thence even so 
far as Constantinople,^ by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period^ — was the pi oduct of China and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar ; from which latter pro- 
vince was derived, as at the present day, all the timber used in the 
construction of the boats wliich plied on the river. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Sind ,* and armies and munitions 
of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus, as wo have already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and 
some of his predecessors.^ The whole coast of Kirman and Makran 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of the Azdis, who 
were the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and ’Uman, and who 
had many brethren settled in Sind ; and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the present Imam of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabis, Arabius, Arabitae, etc., of Nearchus and the ancient 
geographers, were most probably derived from the opposite penin- 
sula in the west, and are still represented by the Arabu of the 
coast of Makran, like as the neighbouring Oritse, or Ploritce, seem to 
survive in the modern Ilor-mara and Haur.* 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in the practice 

^ Pamusio, JRaccolta di Nav,^ Tom. I. p. 374, B. ; Pobertson, Jndia^ pp. 42, 77, 
106, 121 ; MaePherson, Anmls of Commerce^ Vol. I. pp. 141, 194, 370 ; Peiudud’s 
m, des Voy,, 42 ; Weil, II. 305. 

2 Strabo, Qeog.^ lib. xi. c, 7, VoL II. p. 427, ed. Tauebnitz ; Pliny, JVa^ Bht. 
lib. vi. c. 17, 23; Heeren, Asiatic Natiom, Vol. I. p. 38; Mod. Trav. India, I. 148 ; 
Ind. Alterihum., II. 531, 603 ; MaJcluyt, IV. 409. 

2 Cosmos Indicopl. ap. Montfaucon, Coll. nov. Fatrum, Tom. II. p. 334 ; Elmaciu, 
Mist. Sarac. , Ann. 101 ; Kosegarten, Chrestomathie Arabs, p. 99, 

* See Geier, Alexandri M, Hist. Scriptores, p. 128 ; Mutzell’s Notes to Q, Curtius, 
pp. 873, 874 ; Droysen, Geschiohte Alex*s, pp. 467-9; Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, 
pp. 181-211; Barros, Decadas da Asia, Dec. iv. p, 290; Heeren, Asiatic Nations, 
Vol. I. pp. 279, 297. 
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of their religion, was greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries ; but it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.^ When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of Moslim 
conquest, it was directed, that the natives might rebuild their tem- 
ples and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., which 
had been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should not be withheld by the laity for whom they officiated. 
Dahir’s prime minister was also retained in office, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions ; 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
the taxes which had been fixed. But, where power had, for a short 
time, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruelty were displayed. At Debal, the temples were demolished, 
and mosques founded ; a general massacre endured for three whole 
days ; prisoners were taken captive ; plunder was amassed ; and an 
apostate was left in charge of the government, exercising co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with an Arab chief. At Nainin, the idols were broken, 
and mosques founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
Alor, though the lives of the inhabitants were sjmred, a heavy tribute 
was imposed ; and though the temples were treated like ** churches 
of the Christians, or synagogues of the Jews,” yet that Avas no great 
indulgence, if we may judge from the proceedings at Jerusalem and 
Damascus — where the ringing of bolls and building of chapels were 
prohibited ; where the free admission of Musulmans was at all times 
compulsory ; where the forcible conversion of churches into mosques 
was insisted on, without the offer of compensation ; and where they 
were sometimes devoted to the meaner uses of cow-houses and 
stables. At Eawar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to the sword, and the women and children carried away captive. At * 
Multan, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred; six 
thousand ministers of the temple were made captive, besides all the 
women and children ; and a mosque was erected in the town, 

Among the chief objects of idolatry at Multan, the Bhavishya 
Purdna and Hwen-Tsang mention a golden statue of the Sun ; but 
' Reinaud. Sarrazma, 35, 
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tke Arabic writers speak of tlic principal idol as being composed of 
no other more valuable substance than wood, representing that it 
was covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies for eyes. 
Muhammad Kasim, ascertaining that largo offerings were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those means, left it 
uninjured; but in order to show his horror of Indian superstition, 
lie attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its neck, by which he w^as able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time. Biladuri 
says it w'as considered to rci)resent the prophet Job, which appears 
an Arab misreading of A'ditya, as it is correctly styled by Biruni, for 
without the vowel points, there is no great difference in the original. 
This idol was allowed to maintain its position during the whole 
l)eriod of tlie supremacy of the Khalils ; but Biruni informs us, that 
when the Karniatians became masters of Multan, they did not sliow 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting the valuable 
resources of the shrine ; for their leader, Jalam, the son of Shaiban, 
had the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests massacred ; 
and the tem 2 )le, which was situated on an eminence, was converted 
into the Jami’ Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before. 'I’hat 
was closed in order to evince their hatred of the Ummayide Khalifs, 
under whom it had been constructed ; but when Sultan Mahmud 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, he re-opened the ancient 
mosque, ui)on which the new one was abandoned, and became as 
a plain destined to vulgar uses.” 

The same idol was subsequently set uj), and received the offerings 
of the peoj)lo. How long it maintained its ancient credit is not 
known for certain ; but at Multan, the Sun is no longer the object of 
worshij^, having yielded to the temple of Prahladjjuri, now itself in 
ruins, but occupying, doubtless, the same lofty eminence in the 
citadel which was formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition, Hajjaj found 
that he had expended 60,000,000, and had received 120,000,000 
dirhams J As that could only have been the Khalifs usual share of 

^ This is from the Futuhu4 Bulddn, and is taken as being the most exact state- 
ment. That in the Chach-n&ma differs considerably, and affords no means of com- 
parison between actual receipt and expenditure. There is no reason to apprehend 
error in the transcription of these numbers, because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, but words. 
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one-fifth, the total value of the plunder obtained must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as one million of dirhams, at fivcponce- 
halfpcnny each, is equivalent to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated ; since the country 
could not by any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab violence and extortion to enforce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjaj’s calculation to represent the 
whole sum, and not merely one-fifth, we should still find it difficult 
to believe, either that Sind and Multan together could at tliat time 
have yielded two millions and three-quarters sterling, or that one- 
half of that sum could have been expended in their conquest by such 
a frugal and abstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need of a 
modern commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, to follow 
their agile movements.* 

The consideration of this question naturall}^ introduces the subject 
of the public revenue of Sind. From the statements of Ibii Khur- 
diidba, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn llaukal, we derive some valuable 
notices of the revenue of the ’Abbasides, with more (‘Si^ecial reference 
to the period of Mumun’s reign. Ibn Khaldun’s table has been 
given by Von Hammer, in his Lander verwaltung, and to this additions 
have been made by Dr. Sprenger, from the very rare manuscripts of 
the other authors, both preserved in the Bodleian library. From 
these authorities combined, we are able to deduce some useful in- 
ferences respecting the comparative revenue of the different provinces 
of the Khilafat. Thus, wo find that the province of Sind yielded 
annually a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams, and 150 pounds of aloe-wood, 
Multan being, most probably, included, as it is not mentioned among 
the other provinces. Of the neighbouring provinces, Makran is set 
down at 400,000 dirhams ; Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams, 300 
variegated robeS, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats Kirman at 

^ All the calculations of Saracen booty in Egypt and Syria arc even more extrava- 
gant, and justify the suspicions of Gibbon ; though he had no right to arraign the 
accuracy of Elmacin’s translator, Erpenius — felicmimus ilk Arabicarum literarum 
iMstawrator,'*— as he is styled by Hottinger. I conceive that we have not yet got the 
proper equivalent of the early dinar and dirham. Eeinaud, Sarrazins^ 104, 192 ; 
Univ. Titt, Asie, V. Arabic., 317. ♦ 

2 Ibn Khurdhdba says 6,776,000 dirhams. 
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4.200.000 dirhams, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds Tukharistan at 106,000 
dirhams; Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more; Ears at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants 
Khutlan, in Hyatila, bordering on Balkli, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
Bainiaii at 5,000 dirhams ; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to bo considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate. Ibn Khurdad])a 
and Ibn Haukal specially say ^‘land-tax.” Ibn Khaldun uses the 
term “revenue.” This is the more remarkable, as it will be ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements contain the lowest sums. 
The two accounts, of course, refer to different epochs, and fretpiently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by tlifferent sots of com- 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, and tenures may be in every 
other respect identical. As an instance, in our Arabic record of those 
variations, wo find it stated, under Ears, that “ Amran bin Musa, the 
Barmekide, added Sind to this province, so the revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirliams.” The re- 
mark in itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obscurity 
makes it serve the better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
so large an empire, the limits of the province were frequently 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest of favoured 
governors ; and that they were also, without any such personal bias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimes on a geographical, basis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggested — ilamely, that the 
greatest part of what had been delivered in kind in the time of 
Marwan, to which Ibn Khaldun refers, was paid in money in the 

' Ibn Kburd&dba says 6,000,000 dirhams, and under the KhusrOs 60,000,000 — the 
limits of the province being, of course, different. The amounts entered in the 
text rUt on the authority of Ibn Khalddn. 

* Ibn Khurdfiidba says 30,000 dirhams, but I suspect error. 
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time of Ibn Khiirdadba. This is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, the sums 
set down against some of the provinces are so large — whether wo 
take the higher or lower amount, or the earlier or later date — that 
we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must bo allowed the liberty of construing Tcharaj in its 
enlarged sense of ‘tribute,’ rather than its limited one of ‘land-tax, 
— just, indeed, as it is so considered at the present day in Turkey.^ 
Tlie assessment upon Sind and Multan, — being 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000, — must be considered moderate, if it is intended 
to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax, the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bargain ; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when we contemi)late the liberal alienations and reserves, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of this Note, as 
well as the change in tlie value of money. Under the Talpurs, 
notwithstanding that many large and productive tracts were 
afforested by them, Sind is said to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000 ; and under the Kalhoras, tradition represents the revenue 
at the exaggerated amount of £800,000. At present, with security 
on all its borders, and tranquillity within them, it does not pay to 
the British Government more than £300,000, and the expenses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum. This deficiency, how- 
ever, cannot last long, for its cultivation and commerce are rapidly 
on the increase. 

The Arab governors may bo considered in the light of farmers - 
general, for they usually bound themselves to pay to the Khalif the 
sums at which the various provinces, — after allowance made for 
ordinary expenses, — wore set down in the public register. Where 
the disbursements were left to their discretion, and where the 
revenues were not fixed, but dependant upon the seasons, we may 
presume that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumults, very little was ever remitted to the capital from the remote 
provinces of the empire ; for the governors themselves were the 
judges of these necessities — the declaration of peace or war being 
left to their arbitrary determination and pleasure. HP 

1 Des Osmanischen Meichs Staatmrfassmg, Cantemir, EUt, of the Othman 
Empire^ p. 366. 
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The ordinary revenue, which they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax uj)on those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion ; but there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, wliich, in the aggregate, yielded largo returns, and con- 
tributed to swell their profits. 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by iniblic canals ; three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means ; and one- 
fourth, if altogether unirrigated. If arable laud were left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to have paid one dirham per jarih, and one-tenth of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, onothird was taken, either in 
kind or money ; and one-fifth {kliums) of the yield of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to be delivered in kind, or paid in value, even before the ex- 
penses had been defrayed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Khalif. The customs and transit duos, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of puldic revenue.^ 

These taxes were according to the original institutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed the Sawad, or cultivated lands of ’Irak; but, in 
course of time, they were everywhere greatly enhanced, even to 
one -half of the produce of the land, or rather according to the ability 
of the people to pay. In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a nominal value put upon the land : for the collection of the 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators. The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of the Talpurs to the latest period of their 

1 See JBioff. DicLy LM,K. v. “ A1 M&man,** where the revenue table is given at 
length. It is also in the Fundgruben des OrimtSy Vol, VI. p. 362, et seq . ; 
and in Hamraer-Purgstairs, die LanderverwaUmg unter de^n Ckalifatey 39 ; and in 
the Fenny Cyclopeediay v. ** Caliph.** The Asiatic Journaly Vol. XXX. p. 62, 
con||l|p the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very, useful remarks 
appOTed, to which the foregoing paragraphs are indebted. See also VlTnivers 
Fitt, AsiCy V. ; Arabiey 403, 404. 
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rule in Sind, and was one of the chief causes which contributed to 
the impoverishment of the countiy.' 

Moreover, the absence of an accurate measurement must have 
rendered all such assessments nugatory and fictitious; for it was only 
in the Sawad, above referred to, which was the small tract lying imme- 
diately around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
thing like a detailed survey ; and of that the merits were more due 
to their predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, the adminis- 
tration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ; and this monument, which 
attests the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso- 
phers of evei-y age.” In this, he is by no means borne out hy the 
passage which ho quotes as his authority from the Cliorograpliia of 
Theophanes ; and, moreover, an extended sense has been given to 

Persia,” which really applies only to a remote corner of that largo 
empire,^ 

Besides this ordinary land-tax, wo read, in the Chach-ndmay of 
other burdens laid upon Sindian cultivators, which seem to have 
been independent of the former : such as the hdjj and the ^usliari,^ 
Other extraordinary conditions were occasionally imposed on some 

* The little confidence to be placed in the apparent moderation of recorded rates, 
may be exemplified by modern practice in Sind, where wc arc told that “ it was not 
uncommon for the government to collect vast quantities of grain for the supply of 
troops, when any military expedition was on foot ; in which case, the rulers made no 
scruple of seizing a half of the produce of the whole country, leaving the farmer to 
settle with the cultivator the best way he could.’* — Capt. McMufdo, Journal K. As. 
Soc.j Vol. I, p. 240. 

2 Decline and Fally chap. li. note 32. On the Saw&d of ’Irhk and Baghdad, see 
Abd-l Fidh, Geoyr,^ pp. 52, 307 ; Mar&sidu~l Iitild\ cd. Juynboll, Vol. II., p. 63. 

3 Literally, “tithe -lands,” like the Decumates Agri of the Komans; see Tacitus, 
Get'maniay cap. 29. Bespecting the law of ’wa/mri, see Hamilton’s JTcefaj/a ; Ilaring- 
ton’s Analysis^ Vol. I. ; Galloway’s Law and Constit. of India \ N. B. E. Baillie’s 
f^and-tax of India according to Muh, Law. 

Legally, no land was subject both to Ichardj and ushari ; but it may be questioned 
whether the Sindian *mhariy though it was confessedly considered as an indulgence, 
is to be construed in its strict legal application. The parties from whom it was taken 
were the people of Nairdn and the Channas west of the Indus, of whom we still 
find a remnant not far from Manchhar lake, and from whom the Kalhoras are in 
reality descended, notwithstanding their various attempts to disguise the humiliating 
fact. Mr. Benouard conceives that the Kalhoras are Kurds, because the Jahdn-numd 
mentions that name among the Kurdish clans. There may possibly have be^ some 
connection between them and the converted Channas, for we know that Kurd^re to 
be found as far eastward as Gandkva. 
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of the tribes. We have seen above, imder Mn’tasim, that ttie Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, Machf, and Goreja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them. 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death. Others had to prbtect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans.^ 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights. It must be confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brahman rulers ; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconveiied tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the capitation- tax (jizya), which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
punctuality, and frequently with insult.* 

The levy of this impost in Sind from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important at the very earliest period, that 
we find Hajjaj sending another person into the province to collect 
it, even during Muhammad Kasim’s government. ‘‘Abu Khufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjaj, and returned to 
Khurasan, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels ; and, after a time, Tamim bin Zaid came from Hajjaj on the 
same errand.”* 

^ So Aba TTbaida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such as chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold-pieces a head, besides an annual tribute ; 
and caused their names to be registered in a book, giving them back their wives and 
children, on condition that they should act as guides and interpreters to the Moslims 
in case of need.-*W. Irving, Suee^sors of Mahomet, pp. 60, 261 ; see Kemble's 
iSa^ofu in England, 1. 294. 

* Price. Meiroep* of Muhamm, 'Sistory^ voL i. pp. X09. 

* Tuhfatu*l Kirdm, MS. pp, 18, 
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According to the original ordinance of ’Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called ZimmiSj or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams. Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not elapsed, when ’Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gain during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two j;)ounds, 
a year. 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moslim — when he 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was invested with the 
privileges of a citizen and companion — its severe enforcement was 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion, in in- 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as converts to the faith. For 
the professing Muhammadan had but to pay the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-half per 
cent.,* afid he was free from all other imposts; but, when the 
original principles of the government began to be departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khalifs appropriated to themselves a large proportion of the 
revenues wliich the Kuran had assigned to God, the Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadans themselves also became sub- 
ject, as well as the protected people, to new tallages and cesses ; 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted in revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosophic of all the 
• Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of these exactions upon the government which introduced 
them : — With the progress of luxury the wants of government and 
its servants increased, and their zeal diminished ; so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give them higher pay. 
Consequently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the pro- 

1 In Muhammadan Spain this duty was as high as twelve and a-half per cent, on 
small commodities«^See Eeinaud's Sarrazins, 280, 
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prietors and working classes were unable to pay them, which led 
to continual changes in the government.” 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 
maintained for the distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Sind, whore the mass of the nation professed their 
ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the pur2:)oso of adjudi- 
cating suits between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain the slightest show of independence, as 'well as by the 
Amirs ; but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed. The Kazi, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by^ their orders, professed, in controvcrsi(is between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the prece])ts of tlio Kuran; 
while even between Hindus and Muliammadans th('. same unerring 
guide was appealed to, under which, of course, the former obtained 
a very small modicum of justice. Public and i)olitical olfences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard ; 
but ill all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, the rights 
of jiroperty, and the like, the Hindus — being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to — had to {jccommo- 
datc their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their 
cJidyatSj or arbitration committees, in full effidcncy. It was for- 
tunate, under these circumstances, that the public opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in these domestic and self-constituted fora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 
sanctions. 

To the Hindus, indeed, the public tribunals were only the moans 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to bo to the very latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Sind, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for riding on horseback, 
especially with a saddle ,* under which, the wearing of beards, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume w^ere compulsory ; and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, were altogether pro- 
hibited.^ Hence there was, and could be, no sympathy between the 

1 Dr. Burncs, Visit to the Court of Sinde, pp. 72-75 ; Captain McMurdo, Journal 
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conquerors and the conquered, arising from confidence in the purity 
of justice, — for the primary obligations, inseparably connected with 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Sind, and no regard was had to that, whicli 
Milton calls — 

The solid rule of civil government; 

« « « « 

In which is plainest taught, and earliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brought back 
to remembrance and pondered on ; for the inhabitants of modem 
India, as well as our clamorous demagogues at homo, are very apt to 
forget the very depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the people have been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy. 

In rtillecting on the causes wliich accelerated the downfall of the 
Khalif’s dominion in Sind, one of the most obvious and powerful 
accessories wliich offers itself to our view, as conspiring towards 
that end, is the diversity of interests and feelings among the several 
tribes which achieved and confirmed the conquest. No long time 
elapsed, after the first glow of enthusiasm had died away, and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed themselves 
as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of their own desert, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. The passions 
which jigitatcid these hordes in their ancient abodes, the hereditary 
feuds and blood-revenges, which had even formed the dates of eras 
amoung their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be revived in all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proverb, 
were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their original 
^oil.' And so it was in Spain ; crowds of adventurers poured in 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at home. Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova ; Seville and Malaga 
were planted by settlers from Emesa and Palestine ; the natives of 

Jt,As, Soc,,Yol,J, pp. 249-252; Lieut. Burton, Smdh^ p, 358, and Unhappy Valley^ 
Vol. I. pp. 225-229; Capt. Postaiis’ Permial Observations on Sindh^ pp. 159^ 258- 
Sir A. liuruGs, Cabool^ p. 15. 

1 Pocock, Specimen lUstor. Arab. pp. 43, 178 ; Sale, Koran^ Vol. I. p. 233 • 
Foster, Mahom. Unveiled^ Vol. I. p. 6. 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo ; and the fertile 
valleys of the South were partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trak. These, as in Sind, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, in the pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence.' 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Kasim, 
wo find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifis and 
Sakasaks. ‘‘ Had he chosen to appeal to the sword,” be exclaims, 

no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakasak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him tlie country ho had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
his person.” These were both Yamaniari tribes ; the first was de- 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an oftshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under MuLallab, was the first to carry 
the Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the conquest of Khurasan.* The Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad 
Kasim belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca. It continues a powerful people to tlfis day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile region on the eastern declivity of. the Ilijjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabfs, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancestors. 

We have seen above, imder the Khilafat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, which prevailed between the Yamanian and Nizarian 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not, 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great divisions were arrayed against 
each other ; and as this feeling operated as one of the main causes 
of the success of the ’Abbasidcs against the Ummayides, its original 
malignity could not fail to be aggravated in every Moslim country, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dynasty survived. 

Wliat imparted additional acerbity to these feuds in Sind, was 

' Crichton, Arabia and its FeopUy p. 339; Dunham, Kistory of Spain^ Vol. IV.' 
p. 2 ; Procter, Encyclopedia Mcirop,^ Vol, XI. p. 294. All of whom are indebted, 
more or less, originally to Gibbon, Decline and Fall^ chap. li. adfine^n\ and he, with 
his usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Casiri, Bihlioth Arah^Dispan^^ Tom. II. 
pp. 32, 262. 

* The Imhm of Muscat is an Azdi, — Enc, Metr, v. Oman. 
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the persecution of the adherents of ’Ali, which, though with some in- 
termissions, especially about Mamun’s time, was maintained with 
considerably rigour during the period of Arab occupation. We 
have in the ])rcccding note seen some instances of these religious 
quanels, and they must have been of frcfpicnt occurrence in Sind ; 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a promising asylum to political refugees, of which we have 
ample evidence that they readily availed themselves. Hence hetero- 
doxy, during the period of the Khilafat, flourished with unusual 
vigour in Sind and Makraii ; and hence such schismatics as Kharijis, 
Zindiks, Khwajas, Shariites, and the like, as well as Mulahida, or 
atheists of various denominations, throve, and propagated more 
especially the Karinatians, who, after being first introduced through 
this kingdom, maintained their hold iii Western and Northern India 
long after tliey were suppressed in other provinces of the Empire. 

The ’Alito refugees have preserved many traces of their resort, to 
Sind, to which we may refer the unusual p}’0])ortion of Saiyid 
families to this day resident in that country, the names, of such 
])laces as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavf,^ founded and still inhabited by 
’Alites, and the many Saiyids of even Eastern India, who trace their 
first settlements to Thatta, Bhakkar, and other places in the valley 
of the Indus. 

These vague reminiscences, indeed, may be considered to com- 
prise one of the most enduring monuments of Arab dominion in 
Sind. They were almost the only legacy the Arabs left be- 
hind them ; aflbrding a peculiar conti*ast in this rcsj)ect to the 
Komans, after they had held Britain for the same period of three 
centuries. Notwithstanding that their possession was partial and 
ujistablo, our native soil teems with their buildings, camps, roads, 
coins, and utensils, in a manner to show how completely they were 
the master-spirits of that remote province.® But with regard to the 
Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to wander 

^ See Weil, II. 15 ; Burton, 249. 

2 The latter is now better known as Mathri. The two great families of Lakkyhri 
and MECtkri Saiyids constitute the Majhwars, or attendants at the shrine of the cele- 
brated saint, Lad Shhh-buz of Sihwhn. 

3 See William of Malmesbury, Q$st, Reg. Lib. 1. cap. i. 
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tlirougli that land, without being struck with the absence of all 
record of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have left but little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors ; and while Mahfuza, Baiza, 
and Mansura have so utterly vanished, that etiam periere ruinse,” 
the older sites of Bhambur, Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still survive 
to proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
indeed, been observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no 
people ever constructed so many edifices as tlie Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the cpiarry : the buildings of their first settlers 
b^ing everywhere raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had themselves destroyed.^ 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab conquerors, wo 
find it stated, by two local historians, that when ’Abdu-r Razzak, 
Wazfr of Sultan Mahmi'id, and the first Ghaznivide governor of 
Sind, was in the year 415 ii. (1024 a.i>.) directed to proceed to that 
country from Multan,^ and that wlien, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, ho proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Thatta, he found in those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlers, only a very few, who had remained bound, as 
it were, to the country by family ties and encumbrances ; and who, 
being men of learning and ability, were at that time holding posts 
of honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments.”® 

Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, are said to have sprung from 
these ancestors : — the Sakifi,^ Tamim, Mughairide, ’Abbasf, Sadiki, 
Faruki, ^Usmanf, Pahanwar,® Mankf,® Chabria, Bin-i Asad, ’Utba, 

^ Crichton’s Arabia and Us People, p. 426. 

* The period of his departure from Multfiin is not clearly stated by cither authority. 
One seems to say 414, the other 416. Now, as Mahmdd was, during Ramaz&n 416, 
in Mult6n, on his way to Somniit, that appears to be a more probable year than 
either of the other two. 

3 Tuhfaiud Kir dm, MS. p. 21, Mir Ma’s6m says that the Wazfr turned the Arabs 
out of these places; but that “some who had families, and were respectable and 
learned men, had high situations conferred upon them according to law,” — %.e», they 
were appointed to judicial offices. — Tdrikh^^i Sind, MS. p. 38. 

* The original KSizls of Alor and Bhakkar. From this family was descended the 
author of the Chach^ndma, 

* The descendants of H6ris. 


® A branch of the Tamim. 
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Bin-i Ahi Sufyan,^ Bajarido,® an#the Bin-i Jarfnia Ansari, who were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sapya, the lords of Siwistan. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buluchfs, descendants of Haruii 
Makranf. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarima Ansari are reckoned as two. 

Tlie same authority mentions, that some of the tribes now in Sind, 
and who appear from their names and occupations to have been 
originally Hindu, are in reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Thim were originally Tainim ; the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Mughaira ; and the Sumra are likewise held to be 
the offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied the 
Tainim in great numbers. All these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, of the descent of the Jats and Buluchis from Ilarim 
Maknini. But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason or probability, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Buliichis. The Kind, 
for instance, when they assert that they came originally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have truth on their side ; but wo should be 
cautious in admitting nominal resemblances or ambitious genealo- 
gies ; cs2)ccially where, as in the case of the Siimras, Sammas, 
Daudputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a political purpose to 
serve, and sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s 
aspirations. 

The Sumra Dj/nasty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its veritable lineage and proper 
period among the rulers of Sind, is one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal in the history of Muhammadan India ; 
and the obscurities and inconsistencies* of the native accounts have 
by no means been cleared by the European comments which have 
been made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mir Ma’sum, whose account has been given 

^ Of this tribe are many of the darweshes of Rail, on the right hank of the Indus, 
opposite to Haidar kb hd. Among these celebrated saints are to be included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Abd-1 Fazl, as shown in his work, styled the KaohJeUL 

* Occupants of Jangkr, about ten miles west from Sihwkn. 
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at length in the Extracts from hi8#iistory. He tolls us (supra. x>. 
215,) that ill tlie time of ’Abdu-r Kaslild, Sultan Mas’ud, 443 a.il, 
1051 A.D., the men of the Siimra tribe revolted from the rule of 
Ghazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra. He closes his unsatisfactory account by saying : — If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, lot them publish it ; I have 
said all I can upon the matter.” 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information in the Ay’m-i Akhari (Vol. II. 
p. 120), beyond the announcement that there were thirty-six Sumra 
princes, who reigned 500 years. 

Eirishta seems afraid of venturing on this diflioult find doubtful 
gifound. He merely observes (Yol. TV. p. 411,) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Kasim, a tribe, tracing their origin from the Ansar is, 
established their government in Sind; after which, the Sumra 
Zammdars reigned for 500 years ; ^ but he adds, “ neither the names 
nor the history of these xirinces are at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure them. In the course of years 
(although wo have no account of the precise period) the dynasty was 
sub veiled by that of the Sammas,^ whose chief assumed the title of 
Jam. During the reigns of these dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Dehli invaded Sind, and seizing many of the 
towns, aj)pointed Muhammadan governors over them.” 

The Tdrikh-i Tdhiri (MS. p. 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
only 143 years, from 700 to 843 u., that tlic^y were Hindus, that 
Alor was within their dominions, and that their capitid was ]\Iu- 
hammad-Tur, in the Pargana of Dirak. Duda is made contem- 
porary of 'Alau-d Din, and the popular stories relating to Dalu Ibii 
and ’Umar Sumra are given at length. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma (IMS. p. 8) merely observes that, after tlie Mu- 
hammadan conquest, men of the Tamim tribe governed Sind, and 
after some time, the Sumras succeeded them, occuiiying the seat 
of government for 505 years ; their capital being Muhatampur. 

^ The Kanzu4 Mahfuz, on the autliority of the Tdrikh4 Bahddur-sMhi says the 
Samras lasted for 600 years after the auldd Tamhn Ansuri, 

^ [The words of this sentence as given hy Oen. Briggs, are “ the dynasty of 
Soomura subverted the country of another chief called Soomuna, whose chief,’* etc. 
Sir H, Elliot's emendation is obviously necessary,] 
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Muliammad Yusuf says in Ins MuntaTchabu-t Taiodrilch that when 
Sultan ’Ab(lu-r Eashid, son of Sultan Mahmud, inherited the king- 
dom of Ghazni, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-minded monarch, began to be refractory and contumacious, and 
in A.n. 445 (1053 a.d.), the men of the tribe of Sumra, having assem- 
bled around Tharri, seated a man named Sumra on the cushion of 
government. He ruled independently for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, lihungar, born to him by a daughter of a Zamin- 
dar named Sad. Ifiiungar, after ruling 15 years, departed to the 
world of eternity in a.ii. 461, and left a son named Diida, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died A.n. 485 then Sanghar reigned for J.5 
years ; Hafif, 33 years ; ’Umar, 40 years ; Duda II. 14 years ; Pahtu, 
33 years ; Geiihra, 16 yeai'S ; Muhammad Tiir, 15 years ; Genhra II. 
several years ; Duda III. 14 years ; Tai, 24 years ; Chanesar, 18 
years; Bhuugar 11. 15 yeai’S ; Hafif II. 18 years; Diida IV. 25 
years; ’Umar Siimra, 35 years; Bhiingar III. 10 years. Then the 
government fell to Haniir, wlio was deposed by tlie tribe of Samma, 
on account of his tyranny.^ 

The latest native authority is the Tulifatu-l Kir dm (MS. pp. 21, 26, 
126), which, in one jiassage, says ^lat the Siimra tribe sprang from 
the Arabs of Samira, who arrived in Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra, accompanying the Tam Cm family, who became governors 
of Sind under the ’Abbasides; that the whole tenn of their sway 
may be reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nominal tribu- 
taries during the last two centuries of the ’Abbaside government, 
and enjoyed full independence when the greater part of Sind was 
held by the officers of the Ghaznivide and Ghori kings. 

In another passage we are informed that they were invited to 
Sind by Clihota Amrani, who being grieved at the injustice of his 
t)rother, the famous Dalii Riu, repaired to Baghdad, and obtained 
from the Khalif one hundred Arabs of Samira, whom he brought to 
Sind, together with Saiyid ’Ali Musavi, who iniHried Dalu Kai’s 
daughter, and left descendants, now inhabiting the town of Mut’alavi. 
When Ghazi Malik, in the year 720 h. (1320 a.d.), marched towards 

* [See the passage from Malefs translation of Mir Ma’slim, supra, p. 216.] 

2 [This passage is quoted in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, and another translation of it 
will be found at page 344.] 
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Dehli with an army collected from Multan and Sind, overthrew 
Khusru Khan, and assumed the title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, 
the tribe of Siimra took advantage of his being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant parts, and collecting together from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tharri, chose a person named Siimra as their ruler. lie 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sad, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
he was succeeded. His son Duda succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur. Ho left an infant son, 
named Singhar. Tari, daughter of Diidii, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhar became of age. He. when installed in power, 
marched towards Kachh, and extended his territory as far as Nang- 
"nai. As he died childless, his wife Himii appointed her own 
brothers to the governorship of the cities of Tur and Tharri. A 
short time after this, another Duda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Dhak, assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Himu’s brothers. While this was going on, Pahtu, a 
son of Duda, raised an insuiTection, and held authority for a short 
time ; after which, a man named Khaira obtained the principality. 
Then Armil undertook the burden of government, but as ho proved 
to be a tyrant, the tribe of Samma rose against him, and slew him 
in A.H. 752 (1351 a.d.). So far the ‘‘confusion worse confounded” 
of the Tuh/atu-l Kir dm} 

The attempts of European authors to explain these discrepancies 
are not successful. 

Pottinger informs us that “Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this province, until the reign of Musaood, the 
son of Muhmood, when a great tribe, called Soomruh, appeared in 
arms and expelled all the partizans of the king; but their chief, 
whose name was Sunghar, immediately makifig an apology for this 
outrage, and offoring to 2 )ay tribute to the amount of the revenues 
before collected, he was pardoned, and appointed governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed. The tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghuznee was overturned by the Ghoorian 

' Supra^ p. 343. 
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dynasty ; on wliich the Sooniruhs, in whose tribe the government of 
Sinde had gradually been allowed to become hereditary, declared them- 
selves in a state of independence, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted in the wars that followed this declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty till the final extinction of tho race, or at 
least the princes of it, in tho person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, in the year of the Hijree, 694, about 335 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacant 
government started up, and it was a continual struggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it. Among the last of them, two 
brothers, called Kheeramull and Urukmull successively held it for a 
time, but at length the tyranny of tho latter became insupportable, 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by tho ministers of the country, and put him to death. Tlie populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and he was accordingly placed on 
their throne, with the title of Jam, or leader, which ho was said to 
have adopted from his family being descended from the celebrated 
Jamshod, king of Persia.” ^ 

Dr. Bird, relying on some Persian authorities, including the 
Tdrikh-i Sind, tells us that the Sumras, who became first known in 
the Indian histoiy in the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, were 
originally Muhammadans descended from Aboulahil, an uncle of the 
Prophet, and that one of the tribe who, in tho beginning of the 
eleventh century of our era, obtained power in Sind, married into 
tho family of Samma, and had a son named Bhaonagar. The chief 
who had been thus placed at the head of the tribe was named 
Ilallah, the son of Chotah, a descendant of Omar Sumra, first of the 
•family mentioned in their history. Contemporary with Chotah was 
Dova Kai, sometimes(||filled Dilu Eai, tho ruler of Alore. The son 
bom to Hallah had for his descendants Dodar, Singhar, Hanif, and 
others, who appear to have originally possessed the Dangah per- 
gunnah in the Kegistan, or sandy desert, from whence they extended 
themselves into the pergunnahs of Thurr, Sammawati, Eupah, and 
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Nasirpur.” Dr. Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
is to be found in any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from the family of the Prophet, in which, therefore, ho seems 
to concur. They derive tlieir name,’’ ho continues, “ from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Arab tribes of Tamim 
and Kurcish.” ‘'In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended from Ilamzah, the uncle of the prophet, and Ali, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.). To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Siiidc, and the family of 
the Sumrabs.” ^ 

Tlie difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-informed author. 

Elphinstone observes that, “ Kasim’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Temim, in the hands of wlioso family they remained 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the IJmmayides, when, by 
some insurrection, of which wo do not know the particulars, they 
were expelled by tlio Siimras, and all their Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hindus ; 2 )ai*t of the expelled Arabs, according to 
Firishta, having found a settlement among the Afghans.” And, 
again, that “ after the expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a.»., Sind, from 
Bliakkar to the sea, was ruled by tlie Siimra liiijpufs, until the end 
of the twelfth century ; that it is uncertain when they first paid 
tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, the beginning of that century, 
under Shahabu-d din, or his immediate successor,” Hero, the whole 
period of the ’Abbaside governors, and of the independent rulers of 
Multan and Mansura and the Karmatians, is entirely neglected. 
So important an omission by such a writer teaches us, as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, how obscure are the annals with which we have 
to deal.^ i 

In calling the Sumras Bajputs, Elphingjjpio is without doubt 
correct, for notwithstanding the assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must be admitted, that the Sumras are not of Arab descent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed by them, when 

' Sketch of the History of Cuich) Appendix vi. ; Visit to the Court of Sindey p. 10 ; 
and again, Journ. M, As, Soe.y Vol. I. pp. 126, 

2 History of India, Vol. I. pp, 228, 611. 
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the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam ; and that, as the 
name of. Samarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, though it was 
not built till after the supposed period of their emigration.^ 

That the Sumras wore not Moslims during at least the early period 
of their sway, seems to be proved by their names, though this argu- 
ment is not quite decisive, for down to modem times in Sind, Mu- 
hammadan converts have been occasionally allowed to retain their 
Hindu names. Still, reasoning generally, the retention of Hindu 
names points, primd facie, to the probability of tho retention of the 
native religion. Now, when we come to examine the Bhungars and 
Diidas among tho Sumras, we find that even to tho latest period, 
wnth one, or at most two, doubtful exceptions, tliey are all of native 
Indian origin. Tho fact of their being called Hamfr,” in Sindian 
ballads (a proliablo corruption of Amir ”) scarcely militates against 
this, as it was, both in ancient and modern times, a distinctive appel- 
lation of the rulers of Sind, and was only superseded where, as in the 
case of tho Jams, there was a more familiar title of local origin. 
Tho ascription of so honourable an address and so high a lineage, is 
easily accounted for by the natural tendency to aggrandisement 
which has actuated all bards and minstrels, from Bemodocus and 
Tyrtams to tho last prizeman of the Cambrian Eisteddfodd. That 
many of the tribe still continue •Hindus, roaming as shepherds 
through tho tliah of Josahnir and tho Upper Bhat country to the 
east of Sind, wo know from personal communication. Even if it 
might bo admitted that, in the present day, they had forgotten their 
Arab origin, and lapsed into Hinduism from their former creed ; 
still, that could not have occurred at the very earliest period of their 
history, within a century or two of their emigration, and before their 
%ig]i and holy origin could possible have been forgotten. 

Tho Sumras of tins desert are one of the subdivisions of the 
Pramara Eajputs, and from frequently combining with their brethi*en 
the ’Umars, gave name to a largo tract of country, which is even 
still recognized as ’Umra-Sumra, and within which Alor is situated. 

1 The various inodes of writing and' pronouncing the name of this town are given 
in the Mardaidu-l ed. JuynboH, JI. 6, 27, hut not one admits of a « in the 

first syllable. 
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Eenouard surmises that they may bo '^Som-Eaf,” that is, of the 
Lunar race, but, being without question of the Pramdra stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, the 
Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Lumris, or Numaris, of Buluchistdn 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive their lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothing 
but Sumras. This, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consanguinity with the Bhatis which they profess, 
and which would throw them also into the Lunar family.^ 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the Sumras 
that we know them to be Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign historians, such as the authors of the Jahdn-hishd and the 
JdmVu’t Tawdrikh; where, in writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
dm to Sind, in 621 a.u. (1221 A.D.),they mention that, when ho was 
approaching Debal, the ruler of that country, Ilasrar, took to flight, 
and embarked on a boat, leaving the Sultan to enter the place with- 
out a contest, and erect mosques on the sites of the Hindu temples 
which he destroyed. Thil^Hasrar is, in Firishta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisi, which, if it bo correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a personal designation ; for we Icam it was 
the name borne by the son of Dahir, who ruled in the same province, 
and was so called from the Sindi word ja«, “victory.” It seems, 
however, not improbable that the name is neither Hasrar, nor 
Jaisi, nor Jaisar, but Chanesar, the popular hero of some of the 
Sindian legends respecting the Sumra family. Neither of the three 
other names is to be found amongst those of the Sumra rulers, and 
written without the diacritical points, they all vary but little from 
one another. Admitting this to be the case, we obtain an useful 
synchronism in the Sumra dynasty, notwithstanding that the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contemporaries of ’AMu-d 
din, a name more familiar to native ears than Shamsu-d dfn, the 
actual ruler of Dehli at that period, and his predecessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

' I# 

^ Tod, Annala of Rdjaathdn^ VoL I. pp. 92, 93; IL 310-12; Encye, MetropoL 
Vol. XXIII. p. 780 ; Journ, J2. Oooy, Soe*^ Vol. VII, p. 14 ; Masson, Jottmey to 
pp. 298, m. 
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There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have little expected to afford any illustration to the 
history of Sind, which would seem to prove that, before they apos- 
tatized from their ancestral faith to Islam, the Sumras had inter- 
mediately adopted the tenets of the Karmatian heresy. In the 
sacred books of the Druses, we find an epistlo of Muktana Bahau-d 
din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 h. (1032 a.d.), to the 
Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to ShailcJi Ibn 
Sumar Bdjd Bal in 'particular} Here the name is purely Indian, 
and the patronymic can be no other than our Sumra. That some of 
that tribe, including the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the 
Karmatians is more probable than the other alternative, suggested 
by M. Eeinaud,® that certain Arabs had adopted indigenous denomi- 
nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence of 
names, that the party particularly addressed was a Sumra ; that this 
Sumra was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same schism, 
who bore in tlie time of Mahmud a Muhammadan name (Abu-1 
Fath Daud), and whose sou was probabl*he younger Daud men- 
tioned in the letter ; and that the Karmatians of the valley of the 
Indus were in relation and correspondence, not only with those of 
Persia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who adored Hakim, the 
Fatimido Khalif of Egypt, as a God. 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to their infidel 
opinions is rendered highly probable by the difficulty of accounting 
for their rapid conquest of Sind by any other supposition. Being 
merely refugees from Bahrein and A1 Hassa after their successive 
defeats, mentioned in another note, and their subsequent persecution 
In Arabia, they could scarcely have traversed an inhospitable country, 
•or uiidei-taken a long sea voyage, in sufficient numbers, to appear 

' He calls Bal the true descendant of Bothro and Houdelhela, and mentions 
many other members of his family, some of whom have Arab, and others Indian 
names, eulogising their faith and virtues. “ Oh, illustrious Rajh Bal, arouse your 
family, the Unitarians, and bring back D&dd the younger into the true religion ; for 
Mas'ud only delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the 
ministry with which you were charged, against *Abd-ulla, hm nephew, and against 
all the inhabitants of Multhn, so that the disciples of the doctnnes of holiness, and of 
the unity, might be distinguished from th« party of bewilderment, contradiction, in- 
genuity, and rebellion.'^ * Mimoire sur VInde, p. 256, 
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stxddenly with renovated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expelling their present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Karmatf. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shia’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who iioav offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well political leaders. ’Hieir cursing of Muhammad ; 
their incarnations of the deity ; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious re- 
ticence ; their regard for particular numbers, particularly seven 
and twelve; the various stages of initiation; their abstruse 
allusions ; their mystical interpretations ; their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, were so much^Hn conformity with sentiments already 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could have been required to induce them to embrace so con- 
genial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually the development 
was concealed, imdoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions 
of the most unalloyed atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidious doctrines, that Hammer- 
Purgstall and others, who have devoted much attention to these 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these 
secret societies, — such as the Karmatians, Isma’ilians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, Biitinis, and sundry others, which at various periods 
have devastated the Muhammadan world, and frequently threat- 
ened the extinction of that faith, — ^though originally based upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially of India, 
where the tenets(pf transmigration and of absorption into the Deity 
were even more familiar both to Buddhists and Brdhmans than they 
were to these miserable schismatics.. 
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The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Karmatians, or “ people of the veil,” whose creed could not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being anilbunced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to be “the Guide ! the Director! the Invitation ! the Word! 
the Holy Ghost ! the Demonstration ! the Herald ! the Camel ! ” 

Assuming, then, that this Ibn Sumar, the ruler of Midtan in 
423 ir. (1032 a.d.), was in reality a Sumra, wc must date the com- 
mencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as early as that period, 
and most probably even before ]\Iahmud’s death, in the lower course 
of the Indus ; for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ibn Asir, tliat Mahmud on his return from Sommat, in 416 ii., (1025 
A.D.), 2 )]aced a Miiliammadan clxief in possession of Mansiira; for 
that the iiicumbeut had abjured Ishimism. So that the expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karmatian, or a Hindu ; and, in 
eitlier case, doubtless a Sumra, who, iJPthe distractions of the 
Ghaznivide Empire, would have allowed no long time to elapse 
before he reco vered the dominions from w’hich ho had been expelled. 

This re-cstablishment might have been delayed during the reign 
of Mashid, who is expressly mentioned by Baihald as comprising all 
Sind within his dominions. The Sumras, indeed, may possibly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to the Ghaznivides, even down to the 
time of ’Abdu-r Easlu'd in 443 ii. (1051 a.d.) ; or paid tribute as 
an acknowledgment of fealty; but after that time, the advance of 
the Saljiiks on the northern frontier of the empire, and the internal 
disorders of the government, must have offered too favourable a 
conjuncture for them to profess any longer an oven nominal sub- 
ordmation to distant monarchs unable to enforce it. 

The Sumra power could at no time have been extensive and 
absolute in Sind; and the passage translated above at p. 340, from 
the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, showing seven tributary chiefs in Sind in the 
time of Nasiru-d din, represents perhaps the true ,sj;p,to of the country 
during a great portion of the so-called Sumra period. Moreover, 
this unfortunate province was subject to perpetual incursions from 
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the Ghorian, Khilji, and Tughlik dynasties of Dehlf and the Panjab, 
as well as the still more ruinous devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitations, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder : but, 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable tracts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distinction.* 


The Samma DynaHty. 

In considering the annals of this race, wo are relieved from many 
of the perjdexities which attend iis during the preceding period. 
After expelling the Siimras in 752 A.n. (1851 a.d.), the Sammas 
retained their power, till they were themselves displaced by the 
Arghuns in 927 a.ii. (1521 a.d.). Some authorities assign an earlier, 
as well as later, date for the commencement of their rule. The Beg 
Ldr-ndma says 734 A.TJ.|pL334 a.d.), making the dynasty last 193 
years. The Tdrihh-i TdMri says 843 a.h. (1439 a.d.), giving it no 
more than 84 years. The TuJifaturl Kir dm says 927 h., which gives 
175 j^ears. 

The Tdrilch-i TdJiiri is obviously wrong, because when Sultan 
Piroz Tuglilik invaded Sind in TG2 a.k. (1361 a.d.), he was opposed 
by a Prince whoso title was Jam, one borne by Sammas only, not by 
Sumras, — and this we learn from a contemporary author, Shams-i 
Siraj, whose father himself commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 5000, 
boats emploj^cd upon the expedition. The power of the Jam may 
be judged of by his being able to bring a force of 40,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultan of Dehli, whom ho kept 

^ Compare Hammer-Purgstall, Geschtchte der Assassinen, hook i., and Fundgruben 
des Orients^ Vol. VI. ; JBiog, JJniverselk, v. ** Car math Renouard, Fncyo, Metro- 
poliiana^ Vol. XVIII. pp. 301, 308; M. Jules Syrie Moderne^ 195-7; 

M. Silvestre de Sacy, Fxposd de la religion dee Bruzes^ Tom. I, p. cdxci, II. 341 ; 
and Journal des Savants^ ann. 1818 ; the entire work of De Sacy has been copiously 
abstracted in the first and second Volumes of Col. Churchill’s Mount LebanoUf 1853 ; 
Weil, Ges. der Chalifen^ Vol. II. p. 214, III. 65; Sale, Koran^ Prel. Disc., Vol. I. 
p* 252 ; Secret Societies of the Middle Ages, pp. 37-44 ; Bohlen, JDas alte Jndien, 
Vol. I. p. 206. 
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at bay for two years and a-half. Ten years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughlik’s in- 
vasion, the chief of Thatta was a Sumra, and not a Samma. We 
may, therefore, safely concur with the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm in taking the 
year 7o2 h. as that of the accession of tho Sammas, which was, 
indeed, coincident with that of Sultan Firoz, for his reign com- 
menced while ho was yet in Sind, and this change of dynasty was 
probably in some measure contingent upon his success in that pro- 
vince, l)eforc ho advanced upon Dehli. 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the Samma 
dynasty in 927 n. (1521 a.d.). 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin of this 
tribe obscure, in their endeavours to disguise and embellish tho 
truth. The extracts from tho Tuhfatu-l Kirdm will show the pro- 
pensity of tlie Sindian mind to wander into the region of fable and 
romance. Nothing can bo made out of such arrant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inclines to that of Jamslud. The Arabic origin from Abi Jahl has 
boon assigned, in order to do honour to the^ponverts from Hinduism, 
The Jharejas of Kachh, who are of Samma extraction, prefer claim- 
ing tho distant connection of Sham, or Syria. The descent from 
Sam, the son of the prophet Null, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobilitation, partly that a fit eponymos might be 
found for Samma ; and Jamshid, or Jam (for he is known under 
both forms indiscriminately), has been hit upon, in order that a 
suitable etymology might bo obtained for the titular designation 
of Jam. 

Tod derives the word Jam from Samma, but the correctness of 
this etymology may be doubted, for it was not the designation of the 
family generally, but merely of the chiefs. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still home by many native rulers in these parts — such as the Jam of 
Bela, tho Jam of Nawanagar, in Surashtra, the Jam of Kcj, the Jam 
of tho Joky as, a Samma tribe, and others — and has no necessary 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid. In the same manner, it has 
been attempted to engraft the genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stock, by detecting the identity between Achmmenes and 
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Jamshid;* but here, again, notwithstanding- that the hypothesis is 
supported by the respectable name of Heeren, we are compelled to 
withhold our assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim — 

Alfana vient d’equus, sans doutc ; 

Maia il faut avoucr aussi, 

Qu’en Tenant de la jusqu* ici 
II a bieii change sur la route. 

What the Sammas really were is shown in an interesting passage 
of the Chacli-ndmay where we find them, on the banks of the lower 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shawms to proffer their alle- 
giance to Muhammad Kasim. Samba, the governor of Dcbal, on the 
part of Chach, may bo considered the representative of the family at 
an earlier period.* 

They were then either Buddhists or Hindus, and were received into 
favour in consideration of their prompt and early submission. They 
form a branch of the great stock of the Yadavas, and their pedigree 
is derived from Samba, the son of Krishna, who is himself known 
by the epithet of “ Syama,” indicative of his dark complexion. 
Sammanagar, on the was' their original capital, which has 

been supposed by some to bo the Minogara of the Greek geographers, 
and is probably re 2 )resented by the modern Siliwan. Sihwan itself, 
which has been subject to various changes of name, may, perhaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it bo not a corruption of Sindo- 
mana), from the Sihta, themselves a branch of the Sammas, men- 
tioned in the Chach-ndma, and ’also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will aj)pear from some of the preceding Extracts. 
The name is also still preserved amongst the Jharejas of Kachh. 
The more modern capital of the Sammas, during part of the period 
under review, and before its transfer to Thatta, was Samui, mentioned 
in another Note. Since the Sammas became proselytes to Islam, 
which occurred not earlier than 793 n. (1391 a.d.), their name, ’ 
though it still comprises several large erratic and pastoral com- 
munities, is less known than that of their brethren, or descendants, 
the Samejas, and the demi-Hindu Jharejas, of Kachh, who do 

^ Schuitzler, Encyle. des Qms du Monde, Tom. I. pp. 144; Wahl, AUyemeine 
Beschreibung dee Ben, Beichs, pp, 209; Zendmeeta, I, 14; Heeren, Asiatic Nations, 
Vol. I. pp. 377. 

® Chach^ndma, MS. pp. 70, 109. 
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honour to thoir extraction by their martial qualities, however no- 
toriously they may be deficient in other virtues. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably Rajputs of 
the groat Yadava stock, and that they have occupied the banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful in the supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in the Sambastaa and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
The name of Sambastae, who are represented as a republican con- 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and Sabarcae 
in Quintus Curtius; but Sambus, of whose subjects no less than 
80,000 (let us hoj)o Diodorus was more correct in saying 8,000) 
were wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer — 

** That made such waste in brief mortality.” 
and whose capital was the Sindonalia, Sindimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect in all three authors, 
with the closer variation of Samus in some copies,^ and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Samma dynasty in Sind than 
that which forms the subject of this Note.® 


The Arghun Dynasty. 

The family of the Arghuns derive their name, as stated at p. 303, 
from Arghun Khan Tarkhan, the grandson of Hulaku, the grandson 
of Changiz Khan. Amir Basri is there said, in general terms, to be 
one of the descendants of Arghun Khan. The descent more ac- 
curately traced, is as follows : — 


Arghun Khan. 

Uljaitu Sultan Muhammad 
Khudabanda. 


Amir Elchx. 

Amir Eku Timur. 
Amir Shakal Beg. 


* He is Sabbas in Plutarch, Saboutaa in Strabo ; and under the further disguises of 
^Amhigarus in Justin, and Ambiras in Orosius. 

* Compare TdrikhA Sind^ MS. p. 31; ^eg-Ldr-ndma, MS. p. 9 , Tdrikh^^iTdUri^ 
MS. pp. 42, 61 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. pp. 15, 37, 166 ; Shams-i Sirhj, T. Firoz-^ 
shdhi^ MS. ; Zia Barni, T. Firozshdhi, MS. ; Tod, Annals of Mdjasthdn^ Vol. I. 

86 ; II. pp. 220, 226, 312 ; and Travels in W. India, pp. 464, 474 ; Dr. Burnes] 
History of Cutch, Introd. pp. xi. xiv, 1, 73; Vincent, Comm, and Nav, of the 
Ancients, Vol. I. pp. 161, 165 ; Droysen, Ceschichte Alexanders des Grossen, pp. 
446-9 ; Bitter, Erdkunde von As., Vol. I. pt. i. pp. 473-4 ; Diod. Siculus, mbliotk 
Histor., Lib. xvii, cap. 102, 103^; Arrian, Anab., Lib. vi. cap, 16; Q. Curt. Bufus, 
De Qest Alex., Lib. ix. cap. 32 ; C. Muller, Scriptores Eerum Alex. M,, p. 71 ; B. 
Geier, Alex. M. Histor. Soriptores, p, 174. 

VOL I. 32 
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Bartak Beg. Mfram Beg. 

Mfr Shekhu Beg. Ahmad Waif. 

Mahmud Beg. Farrukh Bog. 

Y^r Beg. Amfr Basri. 

M(r Farrukh Beg. 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuals — 
Shuja’, or Shah, Beg, and his son %[irza Shah Husain, with whom 
the family became extinct. The relations of the former with the 
Emperor Babar, when possession of the province of Kandahar was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Humd- 
yun, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some importance in the 
general history of India, especially when we consider that the 
memoirs of Babar are defective in the period alluded to. 

The duration of their rule is variously stated at 35, 36, and 41 
years. The last period is correct only if wo date from 921 ii. (1515 
A.n.), when, according to the Tdrihhi Tahir Shah Beg invaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Sind : but as the final conquest of 
Lower, as well as Upper Sind was not effected from the Sammas 
till 927 H. (1521 A.D.), it is more correct to assume 35 years as the 
period. 

All authorities concur in representing that the Arghun dynasty — 
Shah Husain having died childless — closed in 962 a.h, (1554-5 A.n.)® 

The Tarkhan Dynasty. 

When Aung, Khan of the Keraite Mongols, and celebrated in 
Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at the instigation of 
the jealous enemies of Changiz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favourite ; two youths, named Ba’ta and Kashlak, 
who had overheard the discussion of the measures which were de- 
termined upon for execution on the following day, instantly flew to 
the camp of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to liim the circumstances 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Being thu9 

' The Tarkhdn-ndmay following the chronology of the Tdrlkh-i Sind^ says that 
this first invasion occurred in 924 h. 

* Compare Tdrikh^i Sind, MS. p. 136; MS. p. 30 ; TarkMn^ 

ndma^ MS. p. 24 ; Tdrlkh^ Tdhirl^ MS. pp. 14, 61, 76, 81 ; Tuhfatu^l Kirdm^ MS« 
pp. 42, 62. 
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forwamod, he was able to defeat the scheme, and after defending 
himself against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger which 
impended over him. Upon proceeding to reward his gallant com- 
panions in the conflict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whose information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhan, expressly ordaining that their posterity for nine gene- 
rations should be exempted from all question for their oiFences, that 
they should bo free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire in war, without being obliged to 
resign any part of it to the Khan. From these are said to be de- 
scended the Tarkhans of Khurasan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarkhans were so denominated by Timur. When 
Tuktamish Khan was advancing against that potentate, he was 
gallantly opposed by Eku Timur, who fell in the unequal conflict ; 
but his surviving relatives, whose gallantry and devotion had been 
witnessed by Timur, were honoured by him with the title of Tar- 
khan, and it was enjoined, amongst other privileges, that the royal 
servitors should at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
that no criminal oftence committed by them should be subject to 
punishment, until nine times repeated. From these are said to be 
descended the Tarkhans of Sind. 

Others say, Timur bestowed the title upon aiset of men who gave 
him shelter in his youth, when he lost his way in a hunting ex- 
pedition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evidently fanci- 
ful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of pronouncing tar-khun,” 
quasi, wet witii the blood (of enemies).’* 

Though it is probable that the Tarkhans of Sind may, as the local 
histories assert, be able to trace their origin to Eku Tfmur, who, as 
•we have seen in the preceding Note, was the great grandson of 
Arghun Khan, and who was the member of the Imperial family 
from whom the Arghuns also were descended, — ^yet the Tarkhans 
of Khurasan and Turkistan cannot all be descended from the family 
of Ba’ta and Kashlak, because Arghdn Khm was himself a Tar- 
khan, and we find the title home by others who could have had no 
connection with those favoured youths. Thus, Tarkhan, prince of 
Farghdna, hospitably entertained the last monarch of Persia ; and 
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thus, among the events of 105 n. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of the Tarkhans as officers under the Khakari of the Kha- 
zars, to the west of the Caspian sea. Babu-1 Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkhan Is, the flower of the Tatdr tribes. One chief’s 
name was Hazar-Tarkhanl ; and other instances might easily be 
adduced of the antiquity of the title. 

We find the name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrj)ur and Tliatta ; 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhans of Sind may be considered to have 
expired in the year 1000 h., when Mirza Janl Beg resigned his in- 
dependence into the hands of Akbar’s general, the Khan-i Khanan, 
after the kingdom had remained with tlie Tarkhans for a period of 
38 years. 

The Tdrilch-i Tallin extends their rule even to 1022 n., or rather, 
it should have been 1021 h., when Ghazi Bog Tarkhan died at 
Kandahar ; but ho was only an imperial officer, having no independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a Jagirddr. Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Tarkhan period reach 
to 53 years; so that, as before mentioned, wo must date the ex- 
tinction of Sind as an independent kingdom, from 1000 a.h. (1591-2 
A.n.), and thenceforward the consideration of its affairs merges in 
the general histoi*y of the TImurian empire.* 

Shah Beg^s Capture of Thafta, 

The Tarhhdn-ndma states, that when Shah Beg advanced to the 
caj)ture of Thatta, the river, meaning the main stream of the Indus, 
ran to the north of that city. If this statement bo correct, it shows 
tliat a most important deviation must have occun-ed since that period 
in the course of the river. But I believe tliat the assertion arises 
from a mere mis-translation of the Tdrilch4 Sind, of Mir Ma’sum, 
which is generally followed verhaiim in the TarlcMn-ndma. 

' Compare Modem Universal History^ VoL III. p. 250 ; D’Olisson, Uistoire des 
Mongols, Tom. I. p. 44 ; Shajrat ul Atrdk, p. 71 ; Journal JK. A, S, Yol. XI. p. 
123, XII. p. 344 ; Price, Petrospect of Muham, Mist., Vol. I. p. 470, II. 483, III. 
117 ; D’Herbelot, Bihlioth. Orientale, v. “ Tarkhin Zafar-ndma, MS. ; Pauzaiu^s 
Safd, MS. ; llaUhu-s Siyar, MS. ; Tdrikh^i Tdhiri, MS. pp. 14, 76 ; Tarkhdn^ndma, 
MS. pp. 4, 23, 61, 69, 118 ; Tuhfatu^l Kirdm, MS. pp. 62, 62 ; lYeil, Oeschichtc der 
Chalifen, Vol, I. p. 600. 
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Mir Ma’sum says (p. 138), that “ Shah Beg advanced by daily 
inarches towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhf pass, and encamped 
on the banks of the Khanwah, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south. At that time the river generally flowed by Thatta ; 
therefore he was in doubt how he should cross.” Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly interpret the 
original, if wo were to say that, Thatta lies three kos to the 
north of the Khanwah.” We know that this could not have not been 
meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the Tarkhdn-ndma, in the endeavour to bo exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tiihfatu-l Kir dm, (p. 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place on the stream called ’AHjan, which 
flows below Thatta,” but does not mention whether this was the 
same stream near which Shah Beg encamped, though from the con- 
text wo may be allowed to presume that it was. The Tdrihh4 Tdliiri 
is more specific, and states (p. 48) that he encamped on the bank 
of the Khanwah, that is, the canal of water which Darya Khan had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Pargana of Samktira and 
other lands at the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Beg pitched his camp, not on 
the main stream, but on one of the canals, or little effluents, from 
the Indus. The Ghizri, or Ghara creek, is too far to the westward, 
though it is represented in some maps as running up as far as tlui 
Indus itself, and joining it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist 
traces of its having been met by a stream from the river at no very 
remote period, and, during the inundation's, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause. In the absence of any more 
precise identification, we may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with the ancient ’Alijan, and suiting best the position 
• indicated. 

Authorities differ about the date of Shah Bog’s crossing this river, 
and capturing Thatta, by which an end was put to the dynasty of 
the Jams, or Sammas. The Tdrikh4 Sind says it occuiTed in the 
month of Muharram, 926. The Tdrikh-i TdhM is silent. The 
Tarkhdn-ndma says Muharram, 927 (corresponding with December, 
1520) ; differing only in the day of the month from the Tnhfatu4 
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Kir dm f where the correctness of this latter date is established by an 
appropriate chronogram : — 

Kharabi Sind.— The Downfall of Sind.” 

The Tdrihh-i Tdliiri (p. 51) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shah Husain plundered Thatta, on the ground of extravagant 
joy having been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
lather, Shah Beg ; but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arghun. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shah 
Beg’s death. The Tarichdn-ndma states that it occurred in Sha’ban, 
926 H., not far from Chanduka, said in the Tdrikh4 Sind (MvS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that the accession of 
Mirza Shah Husain was celebrated where Shah Beg died. 

Firishta says he died in 930 n., but mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’siim (MS. 2^* 1^4) says, he died after leaving Bhakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat, — in the same page Agham is the particular spot 
implied — and that the words Shahr-Sha^hdn month of Sha’ban ”) 
represent the date of his death, le,, 928 h. (1522 A.D.). That veiy 
night, he adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coffin was conveyed to Mecca, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. He mentions (MS. p. 171) 
that SMh Husain’s succession took place at Nasi’pur, though ho has 
previously led us to su 2 )pose it was Agham. 

The Tdrikli4 Tdhiri (MS. p. 49) says that his death took place in 
924 H. — “ some say it occurred in Multan, some in Kandahar.” 

The Tuhfatu-l Kir dm (MS. p. 42) states that he died at Agham on 
the 23rd of Sha’ban, 928 h. It is mentioned in that work also, that 
this month represents the date of his death. The author gives satis- 
factory reasons why the reports just quoted from the Tdriihi Tdhiri 
must necessarily bo both incorrect. 

Under these conflicting evidences, wo may rest assurred that the 
chronogram is correct, and that Shah Beg Arghiin, the conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Sha’ban, 928 a.h. 
(18th July, 1522 a,d.). 
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NOTE (C.).— ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind, 

The names, which are given in the Beg-Ldr-ndma (p. 292) as 
thi*ee : — Bina, Tak, Nabumiya,” amount to four in the Tuhfatu-l 
Kir dm (MS. p. 4) — '^Banya, Tank, Mumid, and Mahmir.’* They 
are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut. Postans, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as “Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomced f and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 
1845, p. 78), as “ Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 

It would be a matter of great interest to restore these tribes 
correctly, and ascertain the course of their migrations. I can trace 
the mention of them to no earlier authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma, 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and we may 
put the list of the Vishnu Purdna and the Asiatic Besearches through 
all kinds of contortions, without meeting any race that will yield a 
sufficient resemblance for our adoption. That single exception is 
‘‘ Tak,” about which there can be no doubt. Bina ” may possibly 
represent ‘^Miiia,” the probable founders of the celebrated Minagara, 
and the present occupants of the upper Aravali range. Or if Baniya ” 
bo the correct reading, then the designation may have been applied 
to them, as being foresters. In Muraid ” we may perhaps have 
the Med ” of tho Arabs ; and in the ‘‘ Mahmfr,” we may chance to 
have the representatives of the ‘‘ Mhairs,” or ‘‘ Mairs ” of Eajputana, 
if, indeed, they differ from the Med. We can venture upon nothing 
beyond these dubious conjectures. 

That we should find the Tak ” in Sind at an early period, is 
by no means improbable, and if the statement rested on somewhat 
better, or more ancient, authority than the it might 

be assumed as an undoubted fact, with some degree of confidence. 

Tod exalts the Taks to a high and important rank amongst the 
tribes which emigrated from Scythia to India, making them the same 
as the Takshak, N^abansi, or serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the legendary annals of ancient India. His speculations, 
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^ome of which are fanciful, and some probable, may be found in the 
passages noted below.^ One thing is certam that the Taks wore pro- 
genitors of the Musiilman kings of Guzerat, before that province was 
absorbed into the empire of Akbar. 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the Tak, when Wajihu-l 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of tlio Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerat, the name appears to have l>een obliterated from 
the tribes of Rajasthan, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing ; but there are Taks amongst the Bhangis, 
who, though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the name. 
There are also TAnk Rajputs in the central Doab and lower Rohil- 
khand, whose privileges of intermarriage show them to bo of high 
lineage ; and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila ; 
of which the position is most probably to be sought between Manik- 
yala and the Suan River, notwithstanding some plausible and in- 
genious objections which hav'e been raised against that opinion.* 

Buddhists in Sind, 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Multan by the name of 
budd, and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, were called 
by the same name. As the Buddhist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one in Sind when the Musalmans first came in contact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the origin of this name, and not to the Persian hut, “ an 
idol,” which is itself most probably derived from the same source. 

^ Annals of JRdjaathdn, Vol, I. pp. 53, 92, 95, 99, 103-6, 536, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800; and Vol. II. pp. 225, 227, 445, 678, 735. His ardent admirer, Mr. E. 
Pocoeke, exalts them still higher, hy mis-spelling their name: — “The T&g is a 
renowned Eajpoot tribe ! The Toga of the E&mas was the dress worn by this tribe 
The race was the Taga-des (Toga-tns), that is, Tagland, . . The Gena Tagata, 
or Gens Togata, that is, the T&g Race !*' — India in Greece, p. 172. 

* On this interesting and mneh-Texed question, consult Mannert, Qeographie der. 
Or, und Mmer, Vol. V. ; Ritter, Asien, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 451 ; Asiatic Res,, Vol. VIII*. 
pp, 346, 348 ; Modern Traveller, “ India,” Vol. I, p. 119 ; Annals of RdJ,, Vol. I. pp, 
92, 104, 693 ; II. p. 227 ; Journal R, A, Soc,, Vol. V. p. 118 ; XL 157 ; Mem, sur 
P Inde, pp. 64, 107 ; Lassen, Indische Alterth., Vol. II. p. 145 ; M. Stan. Julien, Mist, 
d* Hiouen Thsang, p. 143 ; and, above all, J. Abbott, Journal A, S, Bengal, 1852, 
pp. 216-218, 254-263 ; in which work, Taxila has frequently formed the subject of 
discussion.— [/ownia/ R, A. S., Vol. XX. 221.]. 
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With regard to the hiidd of Dobal,^ M. Eeinaud has observed that 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddhist temple, but 
seems also to indicate a Buddhist siwpa,* or tower, which was fre- 
quently the companion of the temple ; and he traces the word hudd 
in the feoutliau, or rather foth, which we find mentioned in the 
Chinese relations, as ser\’ing at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. ‘^Feou4Jiou ” says Klap- 
roth, is tlio name winch they give to pyramids, or obelisks, con- 
taining the relics of Sakya, or other holy personages. Chapels, like- 
wise, are so called, in which these images are placed.® 

Although Chach, who usurped the throne about the beginning of 
the Ilijrf era, was a Brahman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to interfere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. 
Brahmanism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol -worship, that Chach and Dahir might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhist temple, without any greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Eoman was guilty of in worshipping Isis and Osiris, or than 
we witness every day in a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers 
at the shrine of Shaikh Saddu, Ghazi Mian, Shah Madar, or any 
other of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Hindustan. 
There is even no incompatibility in supposing that Chach, though a 
Brdhman by birth, still continued a Buddhist in his persuasion;^ 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular, not religious, — 
the four classes existing, in former times, equally amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst the Hindus of continental India, as they do 
at this day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jains 
of the Peninsula, where even Brahman priests may be found officiat- 
ing in their temples. 

There are several indications of the Buddhist religion prevailing 

> The temple of Debal is described as being one hundred and twenty feet high, 
surmounted by a dome also of equal height. — Tuhfatu^l Kirdm^ MS, p. 10. 

* The origin of our English “ tope.*’ It is curious that, in Icelandic also, stupa 
’ signifies ** a towerd* See further, respecting this word, Hammer-Purgstall, in Wien 

Jahrbiieher, No. evii. p. 17 ; Bumouf, Budd. Ind.^ Vol. I. p. 349 ; Fergusson, JI- 
lustr, to Anc. ArcML of Eindustdn, p. 14. [Journ, R. A, S,y I. (N.S.) p. 481.] 

* WYagvnonts Avabos^ pp, 193, 200 ; RoeAcouedci^ pp. 19, 41, 50, 91, 355 ; 
Mdmoire sur Vlnde^ pp. 90, 177, 290. 

^ There seems, indeed, reason to believe that his brother and successor, Chandar, 
was actually a Buddhist ascetic.— V. sup.^ p.l53. 
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at that period in the valley of the Indus, not only from the specific 
announcement of tho Chinese travellers, and the declaration of Il)n 
Khurdadba to that ejfiect, but from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists — ^between wliich the dis- 
tinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
graphy, were generally too nice to attract tho observations, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and supercilious foreigners. 
Thus, when priests are mentioned, they are usually called Samani ; ^ 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact [aupraj p. 170) ; 
the thousand Brahmans, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to retain the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered 
by Muhammad Kasim, with the permission of the Khalif, to carry 
in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg their bread 
from door to door every morning — a prominent ceremony observed 
by the Buddliist priesthood (j). 186) ; and, finally, the sculpturing, 
or otherwise perpetuating, the personal representations of their 
conquerors (p. 124) ; all these indicate Buddhist rather than 
Brahmanical habits. To this may be added the negative evidence 
afforded by the absence of any mention of priestcraft, or other 
pontifical assumption, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal tiireads, of 
burnt-sacrifices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the tenets of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the Ajrabs re- 
garding the respective objects of Brahman and Buddhist worship, 
prepares us, therefore, to find, as remarked at the commencement of 


* Vide, translations of the Fuiiihu-l BMan (p, 121) and the Chach^dma^ passim. 
These are the Sarmanes, Sai'manee, Garmanes, Samansei, and Semnoi, of Clemens of • 
Alexandria, Straho, and other Greek writers. The name is derived from the Sanskrit, 
Sramanuy “ a religious mendicant, an ascetic, especially one of the Buddhist faith.*' 
More information can be had respecting the various disguises and applications of this 
word, by consulting Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Fragmmta^ pp. 45-50 ; C. Miiller; 
Fragm. Sistor, Vol. II. pp. 435-7 ; Lassen, Mhein. Mtss., Vol. I. pp. 171- 

190; Ind. Alterih.) Gildemekter, de reh Ind,^ p. 114; Humboldt, Vol. 

II, pp. 59; Thirl wall, HisL Greece, Vol. VII. p. 15; Journal A. Bombay, 

No. viii. p. 91 ; Dr, Wilson, Antiq* of Western India, p. 63 ; Journal B, A, 8*, 
No. xii. 378-402 ; Bumouf, Budd, Ind,, Vol. 1. p. 275 ; Eitter, Asien^ VoL IV* 
pt. i. p. 491 ; Bohlen, das alts Indim, Vol. 1. pp. 319-322. 
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this Note, that the temple of the Sun at Multan is, by Biladuri, styled 
a hudd (p. 123). Even in the time of Mas’udf, the kings of Kanauj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Multan, are all styled 
Biidhy Bkdah or Bauura, doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had hoard to prevail in fhat capital (p. 22) ; and in this he is fol- 
lowed by Idrisi (p. 81), who wrote as late as the middle of the 
twelfth century ; so that the use of hudd is very indefinite ; and 
whether applied to man, temple, or st^ltuo, it by no means deter- 
mines the application to anything positively and necessarily con- 
*nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absence of that word 
denotes tlie contrary, when incidental notices and negative testi- 
monies, such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, can be 
adduced to support the probability of its prevalence. 

The Jats. 

[General Cunningham in his ArchoDlogical Eeport for 1863-4, says, 
The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biana and Bharatpur point to 
Kandahar as their parent country, while those of the Muhammadan 
Jats generally refer to Gajni or Garh-Gajni, which may be either 
the celebrated fort of Ghazni in Afghanistan or the old city of 
Gajnipur on the site of Eawul-Pindi. But if I am right in my 
identification of the Jats with the XantJiii of Strabo, and the latii 
of Pliny and Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the 
banks of the Oxus, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated from 
the Margus river, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale, and which, I 
believe to have been the original seat of the latii or Jats. Their 
course from the Oxus to the Indus may perhaps be dimly traced in 
the XutU of Dionysius of Samos, who are coupled with the Arieni, 
• and in the Zuihi of Ptolemy who occupied the Karmanian desert on 
the frontier of Drangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
•name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as before 
suggested, that they may have been best known in early times, by 
the general name of their horde, as Ahars, instead of by their tribal 
name as Jdts. According to this view, the main body of the latii 
would have occupied the district of Ahiria and the towns of Parda- 
hathra and Bardaxma in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while 
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the Panjab or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds, 

[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the Zaths and Meds were the chief popula- 
tion of the country. But as I have already shown that the original 
seat of the Med or Medi colony was in the Pan jab proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the latit or Jat colony, must have been in 
Sindh. At the present day the Jats are found in every 

part of the Panjab, where they form al>out two-fifths of the 
population. They are chiefly Musulmans, and are divided into not 
less than a hundred different tribes. o o To the east of the 
Panjab, the Hindu Jats are found in considerable numbers in the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jesalraer, and Jodhpur, where, in Col. 
Tod’s opinion, they are as numerous as all the Kajput races put 
together. They are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jumna, as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
habad, and Gwalior, where they are divided into two distinct clans. 
0 o o To the south of the Panjab, the Musulman Jats are said by 
Pottinger to form the entire population of the fruitful district of 
Haraud-Dajel, on the right bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbouring district of Kach-Gandava. In Sindh, 
where they have intermarried largely with Buluchis and Musulmans 
of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very largo proportion of the population 
must be of Jat descent.] 


The Kerks, 

The pirates, whose insolence led to the final subjugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of the tribe 
of Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar<» 
pronunciation. The reading is too clear to be discarded in favour 
of ^Kurd,* or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed; and M. Eeinaud,. 
whAfe he suggests the latter reading, which has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on the ground of Coorg being not a maritime, 
but an inland hiUy country — nevertheless informs us that, in 
the annals of the Arabs, the Kurk are more than once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, carrying their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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in the Eed Sea.^ Wo must, therefore, necessarily bo content to 
consider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Eai Dahir would not 
have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kerk be now extinct, and declared to be 
entirely incapable of present identification, we must enquire whether 
we cannot find any trace of their having occupied the banks of the 
Indus at some remote period. And, first of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention in the voyage 
of Nearchus, is sufficiently striking to attract our observation. Dr. 
Vincent and Ileeren consider Krokala to be the modern Karachi. 
A later autliority says Clialna, a small rocky island, about four miles 
from Cape Monze.^ Neither of these authorities knew that there is 
at present a large insular tract, which bears the name of Kakrala, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answeiing exactly all the requirements 
of Arrian’s description — a sandy island, subject to the influence of 
the tides.” ^ It is situated between the Wanyam and Pitti mouths 
of the river; but modern travellers differ about its precise limits. 
Captain Postans places it further to the west, and makes it include 
Karachi.* This is no shifting, or modern name. We can see from 
the Ayin4 Akhan^ and from some of the works quoted in this 
volume, that it has been known, and similarly applied, for the last 
three centuries at least ; and it may, without question, be regarded 
as the Krokala of Arrian. Its origin is easily accounted for, by 
conceiving it to moan the abode of the Krok,” or whfttever their 
real designation may have been before its perversion by the Greeks. 
The only other vestige of the name is in Karaka, a place three miles 
below Haidarabad. 

In pointing out another possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am awai'e I shall be treading on dangerous and very disputable 
; ground. Nevertheless, let us at once, without further preliminary, 

transfer ourselves to the north-eastern shores of the Euxine sea, 

# 

Mevmire 8ur r Jnde^ p. %- 

2 Cotmnerce and Navigation of tJie Ancients, Vol. I. j). 194; Asiatic Nations, 
Vol. II. p. 246 ; Journal of the Geographical Society, Vol, V. p, 264 ; Bitter, 
Asien, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 479. 

8 Nearchi Paraplus, p. 4 ; Plin. Nat, Mist., vi. 21. 

4 Personal Ohs. on Sindh, p. 24; McMardo, Journ. R, As, Soc,, Vol, I, p. 212; 
Bumes, Travels to Bokhara, VoL III. p. 12; X* Univers Pittoresque, “ Inde,” p. ^8. 
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where we shall find, among other peoples and places recalling 
Indian associations, the tribe of Kerketaei or Kerkotce * — the bay of 
Kerketis® — the river of Korax^ — the mountains of Korax* — the 
town of Korok-ondame* — the river and peninsula of Korok-ondame® 

— the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis ’ — the tribe of Kcrketiki® — 

* 

the city of Karkinitis® — the city of Karkine*® — ^tho bay of Karki- 
nitis” — the city of Kirkseum'® — the river of Karkenites^® — the 
region of Kerketos^^ — the tribe of Koraxi*® — the wall of Korax^® — 
and other similar names, — all within so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to bo identical, that they can have but 
one origin, derived from the same fundamental root — Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark — retaining immutably the same consonants, 
but admitting arbitrary transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked what connection these names can possibly have 
with our Sindian stock. Let us, then, carry the ciKpiiry a little 
further, and many more Indian resemblances may be traced : — for, 

^ Hellanicus, Fragm, 91 ; Scylax Caryand., Periplus; cd. Htidson, p. 31 ; Strabo, 
Oeograph,^ xi. 2 ; cd. Taiichnitz, Vol. II. pp. 399, 406 ; Dioriys., Perieg, V. 082. 
Pallas and lleineggs consider that the Charkiis, or Circassians, derive their name from 
the Kerketce. They certainly occupy the same sites. 

* Ptol., Geogr.y v. 8. ® Ptoh, Geogr.^ v. 9. 

* Ptol., Geogr.y ib, and iii. 6; Plin,, Nat, Eist.y vi, 9, 12; Pompon, Mela, de situ 
OrbiSf i, 19 ; iii. 5. 

® Strabo, 4eogr, ih. p. 403; Ptol., Oeogr,, v. 9; Stephanas Byzant., Ethnica^^,^, 

® Strabo, Geogr.^ ib, ; Pompon, Mel., i. 19 ; Dionys., Perieg.y 650. 

’ Strabo, Geogr,^ ib. ; Steph. Byz., s.v. 

® Pompon, Mela, i. 19 ; Priscian, Perieg.,, 663, 

® Steph. Byz., v. Kapuiviris ; llcrod., iv. 99. 

Plin., Nat. JTw^, iv. 26 ; Ptol., Qeogr. iii. 6. 

Strabo, Qeogr.,, vii. 3 ; ib, p. 90 ; Pompon. Mel., ii. 1 ; Artemidori, Fragm. p. 87. 

^2 Plin., Nat. Hist,, vi. 4; Etymolog, Magnum, v. KlpKa7ov', Apoll. Rhod., Argon., 
ii. 400 ; iii. 200. 

^2 Ptol., Geogr., iii, 5. Eustathius, ad Dionys., Perieg., 682. 

HecatflBUS, Fragm., 185 ; Scylax Cayand, Periplus, p. 31 ; Steph. Byz., s.v. 

Bayer, de Muro ,^Reineggs, Hisior,- Topograph. Besehreibung d. KauhasuSy. 
Tom. I. p. 16 ; Steph. Byz., v. K6pa^oi, The common names of Cliarax, and its 
compounds, Characene, Characoma, etc., in Syria, Asia Minor, and along the course 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, offer an inviting resemblance, but have no connection 
with these. The origin of these names is, curiously enough, both Hebrew and 
Greek ; the Hebrew signifying a ** wall," or “ fortress ^ “ fosse." The 
Kerak, or Karac, which we so often read of in the history of the Crusades, is derived 
from the former. 
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next to these wild Kerketiki, we are struck with finding the very 
Sindians themselves. 

KERKETiKi(7Me, fcYox ctt geuSy SiNDig^we superhi} 

We have also a Sindikus portus* — a town of Sinda® — the tribe of 
Sindiani^ — the town of Sindica® — the tract of Sindike® — ^the town 
of Sindis"^ — the tribe of Sindones® — the town of Sindos® — the tribe 
of Sinti^° Here, again, it may be admitted, that some of these may 
be diflerent names for the same tribes and the same places. 

The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iv. 28), was originally Indi, but commentators were so 
struck mth the anomaly of finding Indians on the frontiers of 
Europe, and they considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
with geographers, that they have now unanimously agreed to read 
Sindi, tliough the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scripts. It is impossible to say what is gained by the substitution ; 
for Sindi must be themselves Indians, and the difficulty is in no way 
removed by this arbitrary conversion. Hesychius, moreover, — no 
mean authority — says that the Sindi of the Euxine were, in reality, 
Indians ; nay, more, though writing two centuries before our Kerks 
are even named or alluded to, he expressly calls the Kcrketae also 

an Indian nation.” 

It has been remarked, that oven if no such direct testimony had 
been given, the hints that remain to us concerning the character and 
manners of these Sindi, the peculiar object of their worship, and 
their dissolute religious rites and sorceries, would leave no doubt as 
to the country from which they were derived. 

It is from this region that the Indian merchants must have sailed 

1 Orpliei Argonautieay Cribclli versio, v. 1049 ; see also Herod., iv. 28 ; Apollon, 
Phod., Argonaut., iv. 322 ; Strabo, Geogr., xi. 2 ; ib, p. 403 ; Val. Flacc., Argon., 

*vi. 86. 

2 Scylax Caryand., Periplusy p. 31 ; Strabo, Geog., ih., p. 406 ; Ptol., Qeogr. v. 

9 ; Stepb. Byz., v. 'ZMikos, This is still called Sindjak, a haven near Anapa, 
llennell’s map makes it correspond with Anapa itself. * 

3 Ptol., Geogr.y v. 9. * Lucian, Toxaris, c. 65. 

6 Herod., iv. 86.— Plin., Nat, Hist., vi. 5, « Strabo, ib. pp. 399, 403, 404, 

’ Hesychius, Lex., s.v. ® Pompon. Mela, i. 19. » Pompon. Mela, i. 19. 

JO Scylax Car., Peripl, tj,— Hesychius, Lex., s.v.—Polymnus, Stratagem,, viii. 66. 

JJ 'S.imoiy '401/os *lpbiK6y, KepnMiy UOvos *lpbiK6y, Conf. Inferprett, Hesych., 
Vol. II. p. 234. 
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who were shipwrecked in the Baltic, and presented by the king of 
the Suevi, or of the Batavi, to L. Metellus Celer, the pro-consul of 
Gaul ; for they could not have been carried round from the continent 
of India to the north of Europe by the ocean. Various solutions of 
this difficulty have been attempted. It has been surmised that they 
might have been Greenlanders, or mariners from North America, or 
even painted Britons : but the fact cannot be disputed, that they are 
called plainly Indians,*’ by all the authors who have recorded the 
fact, however improbable their appearance in those regions might 
have been.^ 

Their nautical habits were no doubt acquired originally in the 
Indian Ocean, and were inherited by generations of descendants. It 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies, 
which led to the Muhammadan conquest, and has only now been 
eradicated by the power of the British, may have been the cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, no 
difficulty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. The very term 
of {gtiohileSf aj^plied to them by Ainmianus Marcellinus (xxii. 8), 
and the curious expressions used by Valerius Flaccus (vi. 8G), — 
DcgetieresqvLQ niunt Sindi, glomerantque, paterno 
Crimine nunc etiam metuenies verbera^ turmas, — 
imply a punishment and degradation, wlaicli are by no means suf- 
ficiently explained by reference to the anecdotes related by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 1-4), and Justin (ii. S)? 

Whether this degradation adheres to any of their descendants at 
the present time will form the subject of a future essay ; but before 
closing the subject of these early Indian piracies, wo should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with whi^i they always inspired 
the Persian monarchy, even in the days of its most absolute power. 
Strabo and Arrian inform us, that in order to protect their cities^ 

^ Qui ex Indid cqmmercai causa narigantes, tempestate essent in Germanid abrepti, 
— -Plin., Eist.^ ii. 67. Compare Pompon. Mel,, de siL Orb.^ iii. 6, The 

original authority is Cornelius Nepos, Fragmenta^ p. 731 ; ed, A. van Staveren, Lugd* 
Bat., 1734, where the Notes should be consulted. See also Kamusio, Navigate ei 
Viaggi^ Tom. I. p. 873 D. 

® Ukert, alte Geographies Vol. IH. pt. ii. pp. 494-496, 610; "W*. D. Cooley, 
Maritime and Intamd Diseovery, Vol. I. pp. 82-87 ; Mdm, de VAcad. dee Jnscrip^s 
Tom. VI. p. 263 ; XLVI. p. 403 ; M. Viv. de St. Martin, Mtudee de O^ographie an- 
eienne, Tom. I. p. 273. 
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against piratical attacks, tlie Persians made the Tigris entirely in- 
accessible for navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alexander, on his return from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from religious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea- 
coast.^ 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 
connexion with these parts. The southern neighbours of these 
Euxine Sindi were the Kolchians. C. Eitter, in his Vorhalle, quoted 
at the end of this Note, asserts that they came originally from the 
west of India. Pindar^ and Herodotus^ both remark upon the 
darkness of their complexion. The latter also mentions that they 
were curly -headed. He states that he had satisfied himself, not 
only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egyptians, descended from a portion of the invading 
army of Sesostris, which had either been detached by that conqueror, 
or, being wearied with his wandering expedition, had remained, of 
their own accord, near the river Phasis. Ho also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, the fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
living, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of his view of 
an affinity between these nations. He has been followed by Diodorus 
and other ancient writers, as weU as many modern scholars, who 
have endeavoured to accoimt for this presumed connection.^ I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry ; but will merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from some 
confusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting the connection between the continents of India and 
Ethiopia, — which pervaded the minds of poets and geographers 

* ^ Strabo, Geograph,, xvi. 1; %h., Vol. iii. p. 338; Arrian, Expvdit, Aiex,, vii. 
7 Amm. Marcellinus, xxiii. 6 ; Robertson, Ancient India, Note x.; Ritter, Asien, 
Vol. X. pp. 24-32 ; Ind, AUerthum, ii. 601. Heeren and others have questioned 
whether these dykes were not rather maintained for the purposes of irrigation. 

* Yii\aivd)Vi(r<n Scholiast dwells on the subject. 

® Bui,, II. 104. See also Eustathius ad Dionys., Perieg,, 689. 

* Bill. Hist., i. 28, 65 ; Apollon. Rhod., Argon., iv. 259-271 ; Strabo. Qeogr,, xi. 
2, ib., p. 409 ; Val Flacc., Argon., v. 421; Fest Avien., Bescr. Orbis, 871 ; Amm. 
Marc., xxii. 8 ; Ukert, alte Qeogr,, Vol. III. pt. ii. p. 609 ; St. Martin, lot. eit,, 
pp. 266-270. 
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from Homer' down to Ptolemy ,®--or rather down to Idrisi and 
Marino Sanuto ; ^ and which induced even Alexander, when ho saw 
crocodiles in the Indus, although their existence therein had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive tliat that river was con- 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt.* 

It is admitted that grave objections may be raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against carrying these presumed analogies 
too far ; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with Fluellen, there is a 
river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
o o 0 there is vsalmons in both.” But, while some have endea- 
voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the inhabitants of the Euxine shores and India, on tlie ground of 
such names as Acesincs,® Ilypanis,® Kophes, or Kobus,'' Typhaonia,** 


' //., xxiii. 205 ; Odi/ss.^ i. 23. 

2 Geoffrapk.f vii. 3, 5, There had been a decided retrogression in the system of 
Ptolemy ; for Herodotus, Strabo, and some others had a far coiTOctcr knowledge of 
the Southern Ocean. 

* Vincent, I^ertplus of the Erythr(tan Se<i^ pp. 668, 664-8 ; M. Jaubert, Geog. 
d’JSdrisi] Ge&ta Dei per Vrancos^ Vol. II. p. 

* Strabo, Geograph. xv, 1, Vol. III. p. 266 ; Axnixxiy Ejipcdit. Alex.^ vi. 1 ; Gcier. 
Alex. M. llistoriarum Scriptores^ p. 118. 

It is fair to remark, that such ignorance is not reconcilable, cither with the 
general arrangement of Alexander’s plans, or with the real geographical knowledge 
which his inquisitive mind must have imbibed. Ilcspecting the supposed geographical 
connection of these two countries ; see Schanffelhorgcr, Corpue Script. Vet. qui de 
India eeripserunt^ 1845, 1. 12; Sir J. Stoddart, Introd. to the Study of Un. 
pp. 112, 218; Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Fragmenta^ pp. 1-5, 64; Dr. Smith’s Diet, 
of Geogr.y v. ‘‘Arabicus Sinus” and ^‘Asia;” Gildemeister , de rebm 
Indieie^ pp. 27, 145 ; Humboldt, Cosmos (Sabine), Vol. II. Note 419 ; D’Anvillo, 
Antiq. de Vlnde^ p. 187 ; Cooley, Mar. and Inland Discov.., Vol. 1., pp. 113, 128, 150 ; 
Valentp, Beschryving van Dost Ind., Vol. I. p. 62 ; Robertson’s India^ Note xxxii ; 
Ctesi® Operum Beliquieey ed. Bacbr, pp. 309, 454. These quotations do not refer to 
the large and interesting question of their civil, religious, and ethnographical affinities, 
which Heeren, Bohlen, and others have treated of in learned disquisitions. 

* A river of Sicily. — Thucyd., Bell Pelop.^ iv. 25. 

* A western tributary of the Dneiper, according to Herodotus. Also, the name of 
another river which fell into the Pontus Euxinus. Herod., iv. 17, 62 ; Ovid., Pont.^ 
iv. 10, 47 ; Metamorph..f xv. 286. 

’ A river on the eastern shore of the Euxine. — ^Plin., Nat. Hist., vi. 4 ; Arrian, 
Perip.y p. 10. 

® Rocky mountains in the Caucasus and India. — Btymol, Magn.^ s.v. Tw^odwa. 
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Phasis,* Caucasus, and such like, being found in both one country and 
the other ; and while the resemblance between the worship of Odin 
and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advocates;® it may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, bo asserted that these names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a mere partial likeness, either through 
the ignorance of the Greeks, or with the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, by shifting further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of distant ])laces, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approach, and lying far away — 

“ Extra flammantia ma)nia mundi.** ^ 

In the grossness of their indiscriminate adulation, they were at 
all times ready to as(;ribe to that conqueror the obscure achieve- 
ments of mythical heroes, whose glory was inseparably connected 
with certain streams and mountains, which even they, in the pleni- 
tude of their power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount. Strabo, indeed, infonns us that the Argonautic monu- 
ments were industriously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from 
a ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason, might surpass that of their 
master. Parmenio is especially mentioned both by him and Justin, 
(18 one whose jealousy was prompted to destroy several temples 
erected in honour of Jason, in order that no man’s name in the 
east might be more venerable than that of Alexander.” ^ 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the influence of reason and pliilosopby, and guided by the results 

' A river of Scythia, as well as of Kolchis and of Taprobane. — Plin., JVa/. Misg,, 
X. 48; Val. Flue., Argon.^ ii. 596; Pausan., iv. 44; Steph. Byz., v. Re- 

specting the Kolchis of Southern India, see Dr. Smith’s of Geography^ v. 

“ Colchis” and “ Colchi India;.” 

* This Odin-Buddha-Hypothesis, as the Germans call it, has been, perhaps, some- 
* what too readily condemned by Remusat, Klaproth, A. W. Schlegel, TJkert, and 
others. Compare Asiatic Researches \ Fundgruben des Or., Yol. IV., p. 201; Asia 
Polyglotia^ p. 144; Introd. to TJniv. ut sup., pp. 275-8; Finn Magnusen, 

* Mythologim Lexicon^ Copenhagen, 1848. 

® Compare on this subject, Strabo, Gcogr.^ vii. 36, xi. 2, Vol. II. p. 77, 408 ; the 
Scholiast upon Apollon. Rhod., Argon.^ ii. 397, 417 ; Ukert, alte Geographic^ Vol. 
III. pt. 2, pp. 205, 505. 

< Justin, EisL Phil.y xlii. 3 ; Strabo. Geogr,, xi. 6, Vol. II. p. 421, xi. U, p. 441, 
xi. 14, p. 456, XV. 1, Vol. III. p. 253, xvi. 4, p. 412 ; Arrian, IndieUy ii ; JSxped, 
Alex,y v. 3. 
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of an extended observation, that the Greeks have transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations, and that many of the bar- 
baric names have been Hellenised,^* ^ 

We find frequent instances of the same tendency to corruption in 
our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even greater perversions. 
Thus, we have heard our ignorant European soldiery convert Shekh- 
awati into ' sherry and water Siraju-d Daula into a belted knight, 
* Sir Koger Dowler Doli'p into ‘ Tulip Shah Shuja’u-1 Mulk into 
‘ Cha sugar and milk,* and other similar absurdities ; under which, 
in like manner, many of the barbaric names have been Anylicised,’* 
But when we apply the same argument to the cases under con- 
sideration, we shall see it has no force ; for hero there has been no 
room for the corrujitions and flatteries to which allusions have been 
made ; nor did it ever occur to the Greeks to enter upon the same 
comparisons which are engaging our attention. When we carry 
these identifications yet furtlier, we shall find names with which 
the Greeks were not even acejuainted ; and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes exist, but between peoples 
in the one country and places in the other, — the latter known, the 
former unknown, to ancient historians and geographers, — who have, 
therefore, left the field open for moderns alone to speculate in. 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced that 
these striking monuments of connection attract our observation ; but, 
when we also find the Maidi next to the Sindi and Kerketce,* a tribe 


' Nikanor, in Steph, Byz., Ethniea, t. Tivan, Compare Hesych., Lex. v. 
^ay9apo<l>dyos ; Schlegcl, Ind. BibliothekfYol.lJ. p. 297 ; Droysen, Gewhichte Alex/sy 
p. 405 ; Wesseling, ad Diod. Sic., xyu. 83 ; Bcrnhardy, ad Dionys, Lerieg. 714. 

* (Pseudo-) Arist., de Mirabel AuscuUat.y c. 123. The Sindi were by some 
authors considered to be a remnant of the Maiotro ; Steph. Byz., v. StvSol ; Strabo, 
Oeogr.y xi. 2, ib. Vol. II. p. 404. This extraordinary juxtaposition of Sindi and 
Maidi again occurs in Thrace ; See Thucyd., Bell. Pelop.y ii, 98. Bespecting the 
Sindi, Sindus, Sintica, and similar names in Thrace and Macedonia, see Herod., vii. 
123 ; Omsar, Bell Oiv.y iii. 79 ; Liv., Hist. Bom.y xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 46, xly.*29 , 
Polybius, Excerpt. y x. 37 ; Plin., Nat, Misty iv. 10 ; Steph. Byz., v. Sii/rfa ; Enog 
Metrop. y, ** Thrace.^* Homer tells us also of Sintians on Lemnos, who * spoke a 
strange language ;* II. i. 594 ; Od. viii. 294 ; and they had before his time been 
noticed by Hellanicus of Lesbos ; Fragmentay 112, 113. From these, the Scholiast 
on Thucydides says, that the Thracian Sindians were derived. More Indian families 
inight be mentioned in Lycia and other intermediate countries, but enough has been 
adduced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Arii or Arichi,* an island of Aria or Aretias,* a river Arius,® a 
tribe of Maetes or Mteotai/ a town of Madia,® a town of Matium,® a 
tribe of Matiani,’ a town of Mateta,® a tribe of Kottas,® a country of 
Kutais,^® a city of Knta,” a city of Kutaia,^* a tribe of Kolchi,^® a dis- 
trict of Kolchis,^^ a Kobihiari sea,*® a tribe of Koli,*® the mountains of 
Koli,*^ a district of Koli,*® a province of Iberia,*® a tribe of Iberes,^® 
a tribe of Bounomai,^* a district of Minyas,**^ a city of Male,^^ a tribe 
of Baternfc,^^ a river of Bathys,’® a port and town of Bata ; when 
we find all these names in close juxtaposition, reminding us in their 
various forms of our own Mods, Kathis, Koles, Abhirs, Minas, 
MaUinas, and Bhatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in 
and near the valley of the Indus ; and when we consider, moreover, 
that all these different names, including tlie Sindi and Kerketse, 
were congregated about the western region of the Caucjisus, within a 


' Strabo, Qeogr. ibid. ; Steph. Byz. v. ; Ptol., Gcogr.y v. 9. 

* Apollon. Rhod., Argon.^ ii. 103; Plin., Hat. Hist.y v. 13. 

3 Scyl. Caryand., p. 32. The connection of the Arii and Maidi will be developed 
in the following Note. 

* Scymnus Chius, 870 ; Strabo, ii. 5, xi. 2; Priscian. Perieg., 644. As for the 
lake Majotis being so called, as Herodotus (iv. 86) says, because it is the mother of 
the Pontus, it is surprising that so frivolous a reason has met favour with modem 
geographers. See, on this name, Zeuss, die JDeutschim und die Nachharstdmme, p. 296. 

Ptol., Oeogr. v. 9. ® I'h**-? v*- 

7 Pompon. Mel., de sit Orb., i. 2. ® Ptol., Geogr., v. 8. ® Ptol., Geogr., vi. 7. 

*0 Oq)hei Argonaut., 824, 1009 ; Apollon. Rhod., Argonaut., ii. 399, 403, iv. 611. 

Lycophron, Cassandra, 174; Steph. Byz., v. Kbra ; Eustath., ad. //., iv. 103. 

Val. Flaccus, Argon., vi. 428, 693; Etymol, Mag., p. 77. 

w Herod., ii. 104; Diod. Sic., i. 28 ; Pindar, Pyth., iv. 378. 

Strabo, xi. 2, ib. p. 408 ; Ptol., v. 10 ; Pomp Mela, i. 19. 

Strabo, ib. p. 399. ^ Scyh Car., Periplm, p. 31 ; Steph. Byz., v. KwXoi. 

A portion of the Caucasus; Hecatajus, Fragm., 161, 186 ; Steph. Byz., ib. 

Steph. Byz., ib. ; Ptol., Geogr., vi. 6. 

'9 Ptol. Qeogr., v. 9 ; Val. Place., Argon., vi. 120 ; Pliny, Plutarch, Pomponius 
, Mela, etc. 

20 Strabo, Geog., xi. 2, p. 406 ; 3,.p. 412 ; Appian, Mithrid^tes, 101, 116. 

21 Orphei, Argonauika, v. 1036. Their relation to the bucolic Abhirs, or Ahfrs 
as we now call them, will be obvious to any one who has resided in India Ind. 

*AUerthum. II. 647, 953, 956. Servius ad Virgil, Eclog., iv. 34. 

22 Scylax Caryand., Periplus, p. 82, and the note of Vossius, p. 42. 

2* Valer. Place., Argon., vi. 70. 

20 Plin., Nat. Mist., vi. 4; Peutinger, Tab., Segm. vii. This may be derived, as 
is usually supposed, from ‘ deep.’ ; Dr. Falconer’s translation of the Feriplua of 
the Emine Sea, p. 44. « 

20 Scyl. Garland., Peripl, p. 31 ; Strabo, Qeogr., ib. p. 406 ; Ptol., Qeogr., v. 9. • 
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space scarcely larger than the province of lower Sind, aiid^ when 
again we reflect upon the curious coincidence, that Pliny^ calls the 
former province Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy* calls the latter 
“ Indo-Scythia that even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,® as well as the accurate geographer, 
Stephanus,* continued to call the former by the name of India,” it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative in- 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogether acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are indeed 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that there is 
ample room and verge enough ” for a sliarp eye, a nice ear, and a 
playful fancy, in the * selection of such alliterative illustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagination, and since they add little to the cogency of oui’ 
argument, they may bo resigned as such without a murmur, still it 
is impossible to yield the Sindi, the Kerketse, or even the Maidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, with 
respect to them, it must bo confessed by all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the 
Euxine. 

, It is not the purport of this Note to show how these coincidences 
could possibly have arisen ; how nations, separated by so many 
mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could have preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of such close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced. Ukert, the strongest opponent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, men- 
tions that the ancients are express in asserting that the Indians^ 

* Plin., Nat iv. 26. 

* Geogr.i vli. ; Eustathius ad Dionys., Ferieg,^ 1088 ; Mannert, Geog* der Grmh$tC 
und Momer^ Vol. V. p. 220 ; Ersch aad Gruber, EnegcL der Wissenechaftm^ s.v. 

“ Indo-scythia;” Nom, J(mrn» Asiatique, 3rd series, Tom. VIII. p. 264. 

* Eeclee, i. Id. See also the note by Isaac Yossiua to Scylax Caryand., p. 
40, ap, Hudson, Geog. Gr. Min.^ Vol, I, ; and Frdret, Mem* de VAead* dee Imeript*^ 
Tom. IV, p. 603. 

* Mthfiica^ tv. Vopylirirta et 'ZMitcas* See also Is. Tzetaes ad Lycophron, Qts- 
sandra^ 174, where he calls the Kolchians IvdiKol 
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never sent out of their country any armies or colonies ; ‘ but migra- 
tions might ciisily have arisen from other causes, and a hint has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular instance, the expatria- 
tion might perhaps not have been altogether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, the pro- 
gress of one Indian family from the banks of the Indus to the 
remotest shores of Europe ; and in the following Note upon the 
Meds, I have shown several instances of compulsory transportations 
to countries nearly as remote ,* so that this branch of the enquiry 
need not engage our attention further in this place, the object of 
showing the probable existmce of a tribe of Kerks, both on the 
Indus and Euxine, having, it is hoped, already been sufficiently 
proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced mind.* 

T/ie Meds, 

We find the Meds frequently mentioned by the Arab authors on 
Sind, and, togetlier with their rivals the Jats, they may be con- 
sidered the oldest occupants of that province, wlio, in their names 
as well as persons, have survived to our own times. 

The first account we have of them is in the Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh 
That work mentions that the Jats and the Mods are reputed to be 
descendants of Ham, the son of Noah, and that they occupied the 
banks of the Indus, in the province of Sind. The Meds, who 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life, used to invade the territories 
of the Jats, putting them to great distress, and compelling them to 
take up their abode on the opposite side of the river ; but, sub- 
sequently, the Jats, being accustomed to the use of boats, crossed 
over and defeated the Meds, taking several prisoners and plundering 
their country. 

' Strabo, Qeogr,, xv. 1 ; ih, Vol. III. p. 251 ; Died. Sic., Bihlioth, Eistor., ii. 38. 

3 Compare also Wabl, Asien, 'S’oX. I. pp. 793, et. seq. ; Maltc Brun, XInmrsal Geo- 
graphy, Vol. II. pp. 27-62 ; Mnemann, Descriptio Caucasi, Gotting., 1803 ; 
Bommel, Caueaa, regionum et gentium Straboniana descr., Lips. 1804; Ritter, 

Vol. II. p. 622 ; and die Vorhalle der Europdischer V'dlker-gesehtchten, pp. 51, 7 j, 
300 ; Eichwald, Geogr. d, Kasp, Meeree, p. 303, et seq . ; Boeckb, Corpus Jnserip- 
tionum, Vol. II. pp. 100-110 ; M. V. de St. Martin, Mem, histor. sur la Qiog, ane. 
du (7a«cfl^,Sect. U,m,m Etudes de (?%., Vol. I; Ukert, AUe GyrapMe ^X, 
HI. pt. ii. pp. 282-286 ; Christopb. Cellarius, Notttia orbis anUqw, Vol, II. pp. 
366-367. 
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At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of protracting their 
attests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Bury odh ana, the 
king of Hastinapur, begging him to norninato a king to rule over 
them. Buryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Bassal (Buh- 
sala), the wife of Jayadratha, who exercised the functions of govern- 
ment with great wisdom and moderation. The families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all parts 
of Hindustan, were sent by Buryodhana to her court, and from 
that time Sind became flourishing and populous, and many cities 
were founded. The Jats and the Mods liad separate tracts of land 
assigned to tliem, and were governed by chiefs of\lieir own election. 

The queen and Jayadratha made the city of ’Askaland their 
capital ; the same place, apparently, wdiich is called in a subsequent 
passage ’Askaland-usa, perhaps the U'clih of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p. 365). 

Jayadratha was killed in th(i latal field of Thanesar, and liis faith- 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign liad continued for 
more than twenty years. On the same field was extinguished the 
dynasty called after the name of Bharata, ho being the most cele- 
brated ancestor of Bhritarashtra, the father of Buryodhana and tht^ 
Kurus. On the transfer of the empire to the Pandavas, Yudhish- 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son of Jayadratha and 
Bassal (Buhsala), and from him Hal was descended [supra, p. 103). 
As the Great War, in which these heroes enacted a consjjicuous part, 
has been supposed, on astronomical grounds, to have taken place 
during the twelfth century b.c.,' we must assign an equal antiquity 
to their contemporaries the Meds of Sind, if we put faith in this 
narrative ; but as this early settlement is not, in Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability in the case of the Jats, we need not withhold 
our faith in its correctness with respect to the Meds. Indeed, 
admitting that the ‘ Jartikas’ of the Mahd-hMrata and the Purdnas 
represent the Jats, we cannot but consider the ‘ Madras* as ropre- 

^ Sir W. Jones, WorhB, Vol. III. p. 213 ; TIL 77. Some fix it earlier. See 
Prichard, into the JPhys. Hist, of Mankind, Vol. IV. p. 101, eeq, ; 

Lassen, Indische AlUrthumskmde, Vol. I. p, 499, et, seq . ; Prof. Wilson, J, A, S, 
Hmgol, Vol. XIII. p. 81. 
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senting the Mecls — confirming thereby the antiquity and synchron- 
ism of tliese two races on tlio banks of the Indus. ^ 

During the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad Kasim is re- 
presented as making peace with the Meds of Surashtra, seafarers 
and pirates, with wliom the men of Basra were then at war.” Iliis 
gives a great extent to their dominion at that period towards the 
south-east. 

In the time of Mu’tasim Bi-llah, ’Aniran, the Barmekide, gover- 
nor of Sind, directed an expedition against tlie Meds, in which he 
killed three thousand of tliem, and constructed an cmb.ankment, 
which he called tlie Meds’ embankment, probably for the purpose of 
depriving them of the means of irrigation, as was done so effectually 
in 17G2 and 1802 at IMora and Ali Bandar, when the Sindians 
ruined the prosperity of north-western Kaclih. The word SaJear, 
‘embankment,’ is preserved in the town of that name opposite to 
Bori, where, however, the mound is a natural limestone formation 
of about one hundred feet high, and not an artificial causeway.^ 
Nevertheless, we might, if we could bo sure tliat any Meds were 
then on the western side of the Indus, pronounce this to be the iden- 
tical locality ; for certainly, in Biladuri {supra p. 128), the whole 
transaction seems to bo closely connected with ’Amran s proceedings 
against Kandabel and the Jats on the Aral river, not far from Sakar, 
insomuch that, iminodiately after settling affairs with them he 
returns to attack the Meds, having the chief of the Jats in liis com- 
pany. But, as on the occasion of this second att^ick, he dug a canal 
from the sea to their lake, rendering their water salt and nauseous, 
there can be no question of this scene, at least, being in the south- 
eastern portion of the province, where they were settled in the 
greatest numbers ; and here, therefore, we must also look for tlie 
embankment raised in the first incursion. They are said to have 
been attacked by ’Amran from several different directions, and weie 
thus doubtless reduced to great extremities. 


Tnd D. 20, and Indische AUerth, VoL I. pp. 97, 397, 
a, Index ; As. Researches^ Vol. VIII. p. 346 *, M. 
Ao HiSnaranhie ancimne. Tom. i. p. 337. 


' Lassen, de FentapotamiCi Ind.j 
821 ; Wilson, Vishnu FurdnUy I 

Vivien de St. Martin, FJtudes de Gdographie ancimne, Tom. i. p. 

’ Sakar. or Sakhar, as it k now pronounced, is better known to the natires ae 
Chipribandar,*' which would imply that it was, in part at least, artificial. 
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During the reign of the same Khalif, we find an Arab chieftain, 
Muhammad bin Eazl, who had taken possession of Sindan, in the 
Abrdsa district of Kachh, attacking the Meds with a squadron of 
seventy vessels;^ on which occasion he took Mali, of which the 
position may be identified with Malia on the Machu. This powerful 
armament seems to have been directed against the sea-board of 
the tract invaded by *Amran, now occupied by the Ean of Kachh ; 
where Vi'gogad, Vingar, and Ballyari, on the northern, and Phang- 
warri, Nerona, Bitaro, etc., on the southern shore, are all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, as well as by independent 
European observation, to have been once washed by the sea. 

All these various expeditions, however, had but little permanent 
effect in reducing the power of the Meds, for Mas’udi informs us 
that, when he visited Sind, the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against their aggressions.* 

Ibn Haukal notices them under the name of Mand (p. 38), and 
though, without the diacritical point, the word might be read Med, 
yet as all the MSS., few as they are, concur in this reading, it must be 
retained. He describes them as dwelling on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Multan to the sea, and in the desert between that 
river and Famhal, the frontier town of Hind. They had many stations 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed a very large 
population, unconverted to the faith. What Abu-1 Fidd says of 
them is taken from this passage, and we do not read of them in any 
subsequent author.® 

Hence we might suppose that the tribe is entirely extinct, and 
have left no memorial of their existence, except the passages above 
quoted. M. Keinaud, indeed, observes that he finds it impossible 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known population, and 
therefore conceives that the denomination is disfigured. But he is 
mistaken in this supposition, for the tribe of Med still exists, both 
to the east and the west of the Indus and those on the coast, being 

^ Bdrija in the original. Supra^ p. 124, 128, See Note on the word ** Barge.** 

* Mimoire sur Vlnde^ pp. 43, 60, 188, 215, 234. 

* Gildemeister, Script. Arab, de rebus Indicts^ p. 172. 

* In the Ayln-i Ahbari also we have a tract called after their name within the 
Sirkhr of Hhji Kh&n. 
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unable now to practice piracy after the mode of their ancestors, 
devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of fishing. To the 
east, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, the 
site of their occupation during the Arab period ; and to the west, 
they are found in the little ports of Makran, from Sunmjeni to 
Charbar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai, and 
CHelmar-zdf. 

It is possible that the Mods, or some offshoot of that stock, may 
have been designated as Hand, for that syllable enters into the 
name of several native tribes and places existing to this day ; as the 
Mand-ar, the Mand-hor, the Mind-hro, besides the Buluch tribe of 
Mond-rani, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, 
in Chachagam, to the east of the Giuni, Mand-rasa to the north of 
the ^lakalf hills, and Mund-ra and other similar names in Kachh. 

That the Mers of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. The native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
north-western provinces of Hindustan, tends so much to an inter- 
mixture of the cerebral letters r and d, — the written character, indeed, 
being the same in both, and the diacritical marks being a mere modern 
innovation — that Mer and Med may be identical : and the addition of 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
commonly write it Mhair, offers still no argument against identity, 
for that also is an optional excrescence, especially in the names of 
peoples and families. For the same reason, the connection of the 
Mahr of Hbaro, and other tracts in the Upper Sind, where they 
are reckoned by their neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country between Bhakkar and Bahawalpur, is equally plausible.^ 

Tod pronounces the Mers to be of Bhattf origin, and derives their 
name from Meru, ** a mountain.” But at the same time that he pro- 
nounces them to be Bhattis, he says they are a branch of the Mina, 
or Maina^ one of the aboriginal races of India. These statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must be rejected. 

1 To them may perhaps be ascribed the distinction of giving name to the Mihr^in, 
or Indus. 

The old town of Mhar in Kachh, where there is a tepaple of great antiquity and 
celebrity, dedicated to the goddess Asapdra, may probably trace its origin to a similar 
source. 
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During the whole period of their known history, they have been 
conspicuous for their lawless and predatory habits, from the time 
when four thousand Mcr archers defended their passes against 
Pirthi-Raj,i down to a.d. 1821, when their excesses compelled the 
British government to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience. Since which period, it is gratifying to 
observe that they have emerged from their barbarism, and, under the 
judicious management of European officers, have learnt to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and set a nohible example of industry to the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the fact that the IVtcrs of 
the A'ravali are but little advanced beyond the tract whore tlie Mods 
are known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a numerous and 
thriving population ; that their brethren, the Minas, can theinsWves 
be traced in their original seats to the banks of the Indus ; that 
Kathiwar, or the Saurashtran peninsula, was the very nursery of 
the piractical expeditions for wliich the Meds were a])out the same 
period celeberated and feared, and where Mors still reside, we may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no groat force to 
reason and probability.* 

The simple permutation of a letter — not unnaturally forced, but 
based upon a law of common observance — introduces us to a new 
connexion of considerable interest ; for we may make bold to claim, 
as an ancient representative of this race, Moris, or Moeris, the king 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted his caj)ital, 
and fled to the mountains. The site of this town, at the head of the 
Delta of the Indus, answers well to the position which we may pre- 
sume the chief of the Meds to have occupied at that period ; and, 
that the name was not personal, but derived from his tribe, we may 
be satisfied, from the common practice of Alexander’s historians, as 

' With reference to the concluding paragraphs of this Note, the celebrity of 
Median archery — the Medi pharetrd should be borne in mind. Ilorat., 

Carm. ii. Od. 16 ; Propert., Lib. iii. Eleg. 11. 

* Compare Chr. Lassen, Zeitsehrift fur die Kunde dee Morgenlandes^ 1840, Tom. iii. 
p. 189, QXid. Indieche AUerthumskunde^YoX. I. p. 369; Tod, Annals of Rdjasthdn^ Vol. 
I. pp. 680-686; II. 323; Renouard, Encyclop. Metrop.^yoX. XX. pp. 40-42; Col. 
Dixon, Report on Mhairwdra\ M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, jkiudes de Qdographie 
aneienne, Tom. I. p. 339. 
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exemplified in the instances of Abisares, Porus, Sambus, Musicanus, 
Assacanus, and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the naticjns, countries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Dr. Vincent, in admitting, as the etymon of Moeris, the Arabic 
words Mir ItaiSj “ the ruling chief,’' has suffered his too easy 
credulity to bo played upon by an ambitious young orientalist. 
Bohlen has attempted to trace in the name of Moeris a corruption of 
Mahdrujd, ‘^tlie groat king,” in which he is followed by liitter; but, 
independent of the fact that his kingdom was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, he is expressly noticed by Arrian, under the 
humble title of V7rap)(0^, which invariably implies subordination, 
and not supremacy.^ A more probable, but still unlikely, origin 
has been suggested, from the tri]>e of Maiinja hut they were fiir 
away in the east, remote from Sind, so that altogether locality and 
verbal resemblance are most favourable to the present hyj)othesis, 
that Moris is a Grecised form for the chief of the Mors.” 

Wo may even extend our views to a still more remote period, and 
indulge in speculations whether this tribe may not originally have 
been a colony of Modes. There is nothing in tlio distance of the 
migration which would militate against this supposition, for Hero- 
dotus imaitions the Sigyiiiiae, as a colony of the Modes settled 
beyond the Danube ; — How they can have been a colony of the 
Medes,” he observes, ‘‘I cannot comprehend; but anything may 
happen in course of time.”^ The Medians are also said to have 
accompanied tho expedition of Hercules, when ho crossed over from 
Spain into Africa.^ The Sauromatm were Median colonists beyond 
tho Tanais, or Don.® The Matienoi, or Matienes,® the Kharimatai,^ 
and possibly the Mares,® were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre- 
serving in their names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

^ Q. Curt. Puf., De ffesHs Ahx. Mag., Lib. ix. cb. at ; Arrian, Anab., Lib. vi. ch. 
17 ; Hitter, Dio Erdkunde von As., Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 474 ; Boblcii, das Alte Jndien, 
Vol. I. p. 91 ; Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the Ancients, \o\. I. p- 1-57. 

» Theod. Bcnfey, Indicn\ M. F. Baudry, Encijclopodie Moderns, lorn. xviu. coll. 
140 144 ^ Herodotus, v. 9, 

^’saUust. Jugurtha, H ; Now. Mimoirea de V Academic dec Inscripliom, Tom. lii. 

y* IS\, et seq, ^ 

® Diod. Sic., Eibl. Hist., ii. 43; Kin., Hist. Nat., vi. 7. See on this subject, 
Zeuss, die Deutschen und die Nachbarstdmme, p. 298, 

• Dionysii. Ferieg, 1002 ; Herod., i. 189 ; iii. 94 ; y. 49, 62. 

^ Stephan. Byzant., s.v. Xapipdrai. 

® Herod., iii. 94 ; yii. 97 ; Steph. Byzant., s.y. 
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They may either have been transplanted to the banks of the Indus 
when tlie Medo-Persian empire extended so far to the eastward ; or 
they may have migrated thither at some indefinitely early period ; 
or they may have sought an asylum there upon the occupation of 
their country by the Scythians; or during the persecution of the 
Magi, who consituted one of the six tribes of Modes, just as the 
Parsis did in Guzerat, at a later period and on similar occasion. It 
is worthy of remark that Ibn Haukal places the Budlias, or Budhyas, 
in the same cjitegory with the Mand, representing them jis com- 
prising several tribes to the west of the Indus. Now, the Budii 
were also one of the six Median tribes, and the juxtaposition of 
these two names in the province of Sind should not escape notice, 
for they also may have formed a body of similar emigrants.^ 

All arguments against the probability of such dispersions stand 
self-confuted, when we consider that Sindians wore on the Euxine f 
and that, besides the familiar instances of Samaritans and Jews 
under the Assyrians, we read over and over again in Persian 
history, of the deportations of entire tribes, expressly termed 
* ava(nrd<TToi by Herodotus.^ Thus we have the removal of Paao- 
nians to Phrygia,^ of Barcseans from Africa to Bactria,'^ of Milesians 
to Ampe, near the Tigris,® of Egj^ptians to Susa,"^ of Eretrians from 
Euboea to Ardericca,® and to Gordyene,® of Antiochians to Malniza,*® 
and others which it would be tedious to specify. 

There is another curious coincidence worthy of notice. It is well 
known, that fg)m below the junction of the Punjab rivers down to 
Sihwan, the Indus takes the name of Sar, SirOy or Sira, and from 
below Haidarabad to the sea, that of Ldr. It is more correct, but 
unusual, to add an intermediate division, called Wicliolo, central,’’ 
representing the district lying immediately around Haidarabad, just 

' Herodotus, i. 101 ; Gildemeister, de relm Jndicisy p. 172. 

* I have entered on this subject in another Note ; and will here merely again re- 
mark upon the singular fact of Sindi and Maidi occupying the same tract on the 
Euxine, and again, the Sinti and Maidi being found in close proximity with each 
other, even in Thrace. 

® Herodotus, iv. 204. 4 Herodotus, v. 98 ; vii. 80. 

® Herodotus, iv. 204. « Herodotus, vi. 20. ^ Ctesias, Persiea, c. 9. 

® Herodotus, vi. 119; Philostrati, Vifa Apollon,, i. 24-30, 

• Strabo, Geogr,, xvi. 1 ; ed. Tauchnitz, Vol. Ill, p. 351. 

Ancient Universal History, Vol, IX. p. 305. 
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as on the Nile, the Wustanf, “ midlands,” of the Arabs represented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Efjjypt.^ Sir A. Burncs says 
that Sir and Ldr are two Buluch words for “north” and “south.” 
But the first is a Slavonic word also, which Gattcrer and Niebuhr 
tell us is retained in -matjc, signifying “northern” Modes. 

There were also a province of Siracene, and a tribe of Siraceni, and 
other similar names north of the Caucasus.^ The Slavonic and 
Persian show a gn^at similarity: thus, spaco signifies “a bitch” 
in both, and tlie same with the first syllable of Sauromatm, or Sar- 
matfc.® Hence Sar for the “northern” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of Median than Buluch emigration, though the Persian 
element could be accounted for, even on the latter supposition, see- 
ing what a strong tincture the Buluchi language retains of its 
original Tranian connection.* 

Moreover, amongst the several tribes of Kshatriyas, who, having 
neglected to observe the holy customs, and to visit the Brahmans, 
became so degenerate that they were expelled their caste, and re- 
garded as “Dasyus,” or robber tribes, Manu enumerates the “Pah- 
lavas.”® “ They are,” continues the holy legislator, “ Dasyus, 
whether they^ speak the language of Mlechchhas, or that of A'ryas. 
Ary a in Sanskrit, airy a in Zend, means “ noble, “ sacred, * vener- 
able ;” hence a portion of Upper India is called A'ryavaria, the 
holy land,” or “ country of the A'ryas.” The Medes being also of 
the same original stock, were universally called Aril. The A'ryas of 
Manu, therefore, are not necessarily, as some interpret, only de- 
generate natives, but may likewise have been Medes occupying the 


'Dr. Ea(hc,J?ar/yf;r.jT/«/ory,p. 13; Lt. Burton, 

a Plin., Nat Hist,, iv. 26 ; Strabo, Gcogr., xi. 2, 5 ; cd. Tauchnitz, Vol. I . pp. 
399, 419, 422; Tacitus, AnnaL, xiii. 15; Ptol, Oeogr Boeckb In^ 

VaI TF n lonq 3 Vuller’s Institut, p. 32. 

4; A.Buri Travels into BoHara, Vol. III. pp. 64 268 ; 
to ths Court of Sinde, pp. xiv. 107 ; Journ. K. As. Soe., o . ' J'~ ’ ’ ‘ 

Beogr. Aofl., Vol. III. 128,130; Niebuhr, o» An<nenf ntstorg,Yo\.l. W, 
Herodotus, i. 110 ; Beport of British Association, 18ol, p. 

MS. p. 166 ; Gatterer, Comnimt. Soe. Scient. Gott., Vol. iii. pp. 16 , . 

The name of Saris probably at least as old asthe“Soram’ of btephanus, a tribe 

yfWcb must have been on, or near, the Indus, because an Alexandria, enumerated by 
him as the fourteenth, was built within their territory. If the ^ople of Sar are not 
meant, allusion is perhaps made to the Sodhas, who once occupied Aat^^nntry.- 
See Ethnicay v. *A\f^dvdp€ia. ^ •'* ■*’ 
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valley of the Indus. It is probable that a still earlier, and more 
degenerate branch of the same family may be spoken of under the 
name of ‘‘ Meda,’^ in the code of Manu, who must live without the 
town, and maintain themselves bj’^ slaying beasts of the forest.” 
Allusion seems hero to be made to the Mers of the A'ravalu^ 

Those indications need not bo enlarged on iurtber in this place. 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant. 
Others, who feel so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves; for it is foreign to the main design of this Note, wliich 
has merely been to show that we have the IVIcds of the Arabs retain- 
ing their own name to this day, as well as probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the original scats of their occu])ation. 
That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
seqidmur jirohahilia, nec ultra quam id, quod verimnile occurrerit, pro- 
gredi possumuSj et refellere sine pertinacid ct refelU sine iracundid 
parati sumus? 

[General Cunningham, in his Report for 18G3-64:, says: — The 
Meds or Mands are almost certainly the rei)resoTitatives of the Man- 
drueni, who lived on the Mandrus river, to the south of the Oxus ; 
and as their name is found in the Panjab from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I conclude 
that they must have accompanied their neiglibours, the latii, or 
Jdts, on their forced migrations to Ariana and India. In the clas- 
sical writers, the name is found as Medi and Mandueni, and in the 
Muhammadan writers, as Med and Mand,'* To show that these 


^ Herodotus, vii. 02 ; Institutes of Manu., ii. 22, 30, 45, 48 ; Hecren, Historical 
Researches \ Asiatic Nations, Talboys, Vol. III. p. 322; Lassen, Alter thums., 
Vol. I. pp. 515, et seq.’, Ind. Bibliothek, Vol. III. p. 71 ; Ersch and Gruber, Enty- 
ehpddie, vv. “ Indo-Germanischcr Spraebstamm,** p. 1, 46, and ** Indien,” pp. 4, 16, 
etscq; Abhandlungen der Koenig. Bayer. Acad, der Wissenschaften, 1829, p. 146; 
Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, pp. 119-124; Pott, Etym. Forschungen, pp. Ixxii. ; Bur- 
nout, Comm, sur le Ya(;na, Note p. cv. ; M . F. Baudry, Encycl. Moderne, Tom. 
XVIII. col. 122-130. 

* Besides the special references given above, compare M. Vivien de Saint Martin, 
Hist, sur la Oeogr. ane, du Cauease, pp. 242, 248, in EHudes de G^ographie, 
Vol. I. ; and Kist. de V Asie Min. Ancienne, p. 218 ; Boeckh, Corpus Inscript., Vol. 
II. p. 83; Schafarik, Blawisehe Alterthumer, Vol. I. pp. 302, 333, et seq. ; Ukert, 
Oeographie der Griechen und Romer^ Vol. III. Abth. ii. pp. 119, 269, 273, 279, 284, 
333, 337, 346. 
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two spellings are but natural modes of pronunciation of the same 
name, the General notices the various ways in which the name 

of a village on the Jhelam is spelt in different maps and books 

Meriala, Mandiali, Mdmridla, Matidydla, Maridla, and Merali.'] 

[“The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls the 
Jhelam Medus Ilydaspea, The epithet is explained by the statement 
of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow past the city 
of Media.” Now this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy’s EutJiy- 
media, or Sagala, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bulvcphala. Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media. Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or Meds, 
wore in the Panjab as early at least as the time of Virgil, in n.c. 40 
to 30, and as we know tliat they were not one of the five tribes of 
Yuchi, or Tocliari, whose names are given by the Chinese writers, it 
may be inferred, with tolerable certainty, that tliey must have be- 
longed to the great horde of Sus, or Ahars, who entered India about 
13.C. 126, and gave their name to the province of Indo -Scythia,” 

[As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than a.d, 250, 
wo have a break of upwards of four centuries before wo reach the 
earliest notices of the Aluhammadan writers. In these we find the 
Meds or Mands firmly established in Sindh, along with their ancient 
rivals the Juts, both of whom arc said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah. Rashid-ud din further states that they were in Sindh at 
the time of the Maha-bharata, but this is amply refuted by the native 
histories of the province, which omit both names from the list of 
aborigines of Sindh. Ibn Haukal describes the Mauds of his time 
(about A.D. 977), as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan 
to the sea, and to the desert between Maknin and Pamhal. Masudi; 
who visited India in a.d. 915—16, calls them Mind, and states that 
they were a race of Sindh, who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices are sufficient to show, that at 
some time previous to the first appearance of the jVIuhamraadans, the 
Meds must have been forced to migrate from the Uppoi Pan jab to 
Sindh. There they have since remained, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by the MePs of the Aravali Range to 
the east of the Indus, of Kdthiawar to the south, and of Biluohistdn 
to the west.” 


TOL, I. 


34 
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[‘‘Tlie name of Mery or Mandy is still found in many parts of 
the Punjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Eechna Doabs, in Mera, 
Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sind Sagar Doab, and in Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the west of Kalar Kahar, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses 
an Arian Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well, Tlio 
Mera would seem also to haye occupied Lahore, as Abu Kihan states 
that the capital of Lohawar was named Medhulcur or Mandhuhur} 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Bavi, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a new name. There 
is an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Bavi, 
and only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the Mandhuk'ar of Abu Bihaii. But the old mound of 
Miraihiray in the Gugera district, in which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bricks have been discovered by the railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurrence of the name in so 
many parts of the Panjab, tind always attached to old places, as in 
Meray Mandray and Merialiy of the Sindh Sagar Doab, and in Med- 
huJcur or Mandhukur, the capital of Lohawar, offers the strongest 
confirmation of the conclusion which I have already derived from the 
notices of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mera were once the 
dominant race in the Panjab. The special location of the Medi on 
the Hydaspes by classical writers of the first century of the Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Merialiy and other places which 
still bear the name, and the admitted foreign origin of their modern 
representatives, the Meray all point to the same conclusion, that the 
Medi, or Medsy were the first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Panjab.” 

^ j-o o o o « About this time (30 to 20 b.c.) th^f Meds may bo 
supposed to have retired towards the south, until they finally es- 
tablished themselves in Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Mimagara, As this could scarcely have been effected 
with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Sindh, whom I 
suppose to have been the latiiy or Jata, I would refer to this period 
as the beginning of that continued rivalry, which the historian 
Bashidu-d din attributes|^to the Jata and Meda,^ To this same 

^ [See supra, p. 62.] 

* [See tbe Mujmalu-t Tawdrlkh, supra, p. 103,] 
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cause I would also refer the statement of the Erythrsean Periplus, that 
about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expelling each other.”] 

'V' 

The Watrsf and Sodha Tribes, 

Wairsf, we are told in the Beg-Lar-ndma (MS. p. 55), was a chief 
among the Sodhas. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas ; for Wairsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
work. It is written indiscriminately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS. pp. 190, 191). The Sameja tribe, often mentioned in 
the same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 

An exact translation of the text to which this note refers would re- 
present Bajia as the daughter of the Band (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout in the original as Bahia) ; but at p. 61 we leai*n that she 
was his sister’s son, and so she is also styled in the Tuhfatud Kirdm 
(MS. p. 73). Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Abu-1 Kasim Khan-i Zaman, who was the issue of 
the marriage with Mir Kasim Bcg-Lar, passing his childhood 
among the Bhattis of Jesalmir after his father’s death, but rather 
among the Sodhas of ’Umarkot. 

The Soda or Sodha tribe (spelt Soda by Col. Tod, and Soda by 
the Bev. Mr. Benouard) is an offshoot of the Pramara, and has been 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of Western India, 
into which they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours froui the banks of the Indus. 
Col. Tod contends that they are tho descendants of the Sogdi of 
Alexander’s time, in which there is greater probability than in most 
«of his speculations. Sogdi may be a corruption, derived from the 
greater familiarity of historians with the northern nation of that 
name. The Sodrse of Diodorus offers an equal resemblance of name 
and position. It is not plain which bank of tho river the Sodrae or 
Sogdi then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q. Curtins, and 
Arrian’s use of ‘‘right” and “left,” as applied to the banks of the 
Indus, is so opposed to the modern practice of tracing a river from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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The transaction mentioned in the text shows the early period at 
which the Hindus began to disgrace themselves by their inter- 
marriages with Muhammadans ; and the high repute of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to maintain that practice in full 
vigour to the present time. 

At the period treated of, we find the Sodlias in possession of 
’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence have been subse- 
quently much increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar. 

The Eana of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Talpurs of Sind; and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains his title of Band, resides at Chor, a few miles north-east 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.' 


NOTE (D).— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Terrors of the Moghal Helmet. 

(Page 276). 

The reader of the history of the Crusades will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to him than Darya 
Khan. The chivalrous Sire de Joinville tells us, that Kichard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the children of the Saracens, 
and that even their very horses were presumed to start at his 
shadow : — 

‘‘ Le roy Kichard fist tant d’armes outremer a celle foys que il y 
fu, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasins avoient pouour d’aucun 
bisson, leur mestres leur disoient : — ‘ (hides tUj fesoient ils a leurs 
chevaus, * que se soil le roy Biehart d' AngleterreV Et quant les 

• 

' Mannert, Geographic der Griechen und Romero Vol. V. ; Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
von As,, Yol, IV. pt. i. p. 471; Tod, A.nnals of Rdja8thdn,Yol. I. p. 93; II. p. 
310-319 ; Encye. Metrop., Vol. XXIII. p. 781 ; Journ. R, As. Soo., Vol. I. p. 33 ; 
Mitford, ITist, of Greece, Vol. X. pp. 231, 232, notes 15 to 17 ; Dr. Burnos, Visit to 
the Court of Sinde, p. 105 ; Journ, R. Qeog. Soe., Vol. IV. p. 93 ; Vincent, Comm, 
and Nav. of the AneienU, Vol. I. pp. 137--146 ; Arrian, Anab., vi. 15 ; Diod. Sic., 
BiUioth. But., xvii. 102; Mrs. Postans, Cuteh, pp, 52, 136. 
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enfans aus Sarrasins br6oieut, dies leur disoient: — 'Tay4oy! tay- 
toy I ouje irai querre le roy Bichart qui te iuera,* ” ^ 

It is curious that we should learn this from a Frenchman only. 
Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the language of panegyric in 
speaking of Kichard, omit this anecdote, which appears to he de- 
rived from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In the passage taken from the Tdrikh-t Tahir i we have not only chil- 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Darya Khan. The same effect is ascribed in that work 
(pp. 48, 52) to the Moghal cap : — “ Such fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courage, and the 
women miscarried at the very sight of the Moghals with their terrific 
head-pieces:' But the shape and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
Tdlcif are not described. The Tuhfatii-l Kirdm (p. 42) tells us that 
oven horses started at it, as those of the Saracens at Kichard ot* 
England. 

We might, from the expressions used, conceive tliat their helmets, 
like those of Ulysses and some of the barbarous nations of antiquity, 
were covered with alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
and that the Moghals in Sind stalked about, — 

tegmen torquens immanc leonis, 

Tenibili impexum seta, cum dentibus albis, 

Indutus.* 

but had this been the case, we should have most probably had more 
frequent mention of the circumstance, especially by Khusru, who 
was their prisoner, and delighted to record their hideous faces and 
fashions. 

But neither in Khusru, nor in any other author, do we find notice 
of such an helmet, or chapelle de fer, as would give rise to the feara 
here depicted. A good European observer of thoir manners mere y 
remarks that the upper part of their casque was ot iron cr s e . 
The tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present imensions, 


. 304. 


> Bial. du roy St. Logs, U. p. 116; see also Matt, Westni., 

» Virg. JEn., rii. 666 „K»lvbe sod iUe quod protegat in dreuitu 

> Oalca autem est supenus ferrea vel 6® chaly , „ ^ Yoyagti ot dt 

coUum et gulam de corio est.”-J. de Hano-Corpini, in Soouotl 4e voy g 

Mimires^ Tom. IV. p. 687. 
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might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty, ‘ have excited 
surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alann. From an early period, 
ever since the Moghal tribes were known to Europe, this appendage 
lias naturally excited observation, just as it does now, whore they 
border on European nations.® Procopius® and Priscus* remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their day, have 
wo!m a head-dress, such as Eubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women. Even at present, the Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, being higher than a military chako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching down to the waist. But this 
is nothing to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller. 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdhi, It must have been more formidable than 
European couits ever produced, even in the horned and steeple 
coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

Tlieir women have an ornament for their heads, whicli they call 
BottOj being made of the barke of a tree. ^ ^ ^ It hath a square 
sharp spire rising from the topj)e thereof, being more than a cubite 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinaclo. o o o o Upon the 
midst of the sayd spire, or square toppe, they put a bunch of quills 
or of slender canes, another cubite long, or more. ^ ^ Hereupon, 
when such gentlewomen ride together, and are beheld afar off, they 
seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads, cariying their 
lances upright ; for the sayd JBotta appeareth like a helmet with a 
lance over it.’’ ® 

This is like the fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ A Mongol is amenable to punishment if ho pluck another by his tuft of hair, 
not on account of the assault, but because the tuft is declared to be the property of 
the En^eror.” — PaUas, Mongolischen Volker, Vol. I. p. 194. 

2 M. J. de Klaproth, Voyage au Camaee^ Tom. I. p. 83. 

3 BUtoria Arcana^ p. 31, Lugd. 1623. He says the Massagetm adopt tho same 
custom. 

^ Excerpta de Legationibus^ 2. 

® Eubruquis, cap. 8, ap. Hakluyt, Voyages and JDiscoveries^ Vol. I. p. 108. The 
original Latin is given at p. 232, and a similar description by lean de Plan-Garpin, 
at p. 615 of the Eetmil de Voyages et de M^moireSf a^ve quoted. Quatremere, Mist, 
Mong,, p. 102, note 30. 
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infinite trouble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup- 
pression. So like, indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from the eastern model, but that tliese comical fashions are 
the product of no particular age or country ; for even before the 
decline of the Empire, the lioman lady— 

“ Tot premit ordinibus, tot adbuc compagibus altum 
^idificat caput ; Andromacben a fronte videbis.”^ 

Nevertheless, when we consider that, about the time of the capture 
of Conshintinoxfio, Turkish turbans were all the rage in Western 
Europe, we may perhaps admit, that, had we not become acquainted 
with Tartar costume, the marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
never could have been introduced amongst us. Paradin describes 

it as Made of certain rolls of linen pointed like steeples, about 

an ell in height. These were called by some, great butterflies, from 
having two large wings on each side, resembling those of that insect. 
The high cap was covered with a fine piece of lawn, hanging down 
to the ground, the greater jiart of which was tucked under the arm. 

This must e^ddently be the same as the Tartar Botta, and the 
illuminations of that period make the dimensions still more por- 
tentous, and the resemblance to the eastern priginal still more 
striking. The paysannes of Normandy have to this day preserved 
this monstrous extravagance for the gratification of modern eyes. 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which spread such dismay in 
Sind, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin Tilpah^ which 
the Turkmans now wear, about a foot high. An exaggerated form 
of this would have been alarming enough to produce the effect 
described. 


Dismounting for Comhat, 


Wo find that the practice of dismounting, previous to coming to 
close combat, is frequently alluded to in these local histones, as 
being of common observance among many of the border tn es 
between Sind and Edjpiitana. 


* Juvenal, Sat., vi. 601. Buporti’s note gives other instances. 

» Paradin, AnnaUi Smrgogm, p. 700. Speoator, No. 98 ; Planehfi, 

8 Wright, MhceologtcalJourn^, ^ j^^eatre, EUt. dt Breta0n«,lm., 

mt. of Brim Costume, pp. 146 -U 9 , 236.2W, 

X. oh. 42 ; Bsyle, IHct. Sietor., v. on which see L’Univm. Belt,, vi. 67. 

4 I presume this is the same as the Kalpak, ou whio 
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Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-ndmaf at p. 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Ilathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
Jharejas of Guzerat, who accompanied Jam Ffroz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, appealing to that custom, as established among them- 
selves ; declaring that they always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p. 411) that Eai Chaoh and Mahrat of 
Chitor contend fxgainst each other on foot ; the former representing 
that, being a Brahman, he was imable to fight on horseback ; then 
again mounting his horse unexpectedly, ho slays his antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery. 

It is probable that the Ran4 of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the military practice of those times. Indeed, to the present day, 
we find Sindians, unlike most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug- 
nant to fighting on horseback, and priding themselves more on 
being foot soldiers than cavalry. 

I allude in a subsequent note to the dismoimting being followed 
by binding those fighting on the same side, one to the other, by 
their waistbands : but this seems to have been resorted to only in 
desperate circumstances, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
escape. The mere dismounting appears not to have been attended 
with any vow of self-sacrifice. 

In Persian history we meet with similar instances of this dis- 
mounting to engage in single combat. Tlius, after the fatal battle 
of Kadisfya, the Persian general, Takharjan, dismounts to fight with 
the Arab champion, Zahir. 

The practice was very common in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
being introduced chiefly for the purpose of obviating the incon- 
venience of the cumbersome armour of that period. The cavalry 
dismounted, leaving their horses at some distance, and combated 
with their lances on foot. William of Tyre (xvii. 4) says of the 
Emperor Conrad’s cavalry, in the second Crusade : — ** Do equis 
descendentes, et facti pedites ; sicut mos est Teutonicis in summis 
necessitatibus bellica troctare negotia.” The English did the same 
in their engagement with the Scotch, in 1138, near North Allerton, 
commonly called the Battle of the Standard. Comines also (i. 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fashion: ‘‘Entre les Bourgig- 
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nons, lors estoient les plus honorez oeux que doscendoient aveo lea 
archers.” 

Tn the wars of Edward III dismounting was not uncommon; and 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of his knights, the famous partizan leader, 
disguised by contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agutus, introduced it into Ihily. And it was, as wo leant from Mon- 
strelet (ii. 10, 20), practised by the English in their second wars 
with France, especially at the battles of Crevant and Yerneuil.^ 

Colligation in Fighting, 

The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
devoted band tying themselves together by their waistbands, before 
fighting d tout outranccy is mentioned in the same terms in the 
Tdrikh-i Sind (MS. p. 178). 

“When they saw the army of the Moghals, they dismounted from 
iheir horses^ took their turbans from off their heads, and binding the 
comers of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, they en- 
gaged in battle; for it is the custom of the people of Hind and 
Sind, whenever they devote themselves to death, to deseend from 
their horses, to make hare their heads and feet, and to bind themselves 
to each other by iheir mantles and waistbands,'' 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas ; and it 
is among their descendants in Kachh that we find this curious 
custom again alluded to (Tdrikh-i Sind, MS. p. 191), when Mirza 
Shdh Husain attacked Kai Khangar. Hero we have a new feature 
added, of serryiiig shields together like a compact phalanx. 

“ The men under Khangar, having set themselves in battle array, 
dismounted from iheir horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and bound the corners of their waistbands." 

Tlie Tarkhdn-ndma omits all mention of the proceedings between 
Raf Khangar^ and Mirzd Shah Husain, but they are noticed in the 
Tuhfatud Kirdm (MS. p. 191) ; and the observance of this strange 
pmetioe is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
from the Tdrikh-i Sind, 

^ Hallam^i Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. I. p. 508. 

» According to a stanza familiarly quoted in Guzer^t, there have been no less than 
seven Jhdroja chieftains of this name. We need not here show which was the oppo- 
nent of Mirz& Shah Husain. 
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The dismounting from horseback, prior to actual contact in the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence ; but the colli- 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Campi Eauclii, we read of the Ciinbri binding them- 
selves together by long chains run through their belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of maintaining an unbroken line.* There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Coinites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion.^ 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, wo find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together witli his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glorious battle of Crcf;y : — 

**The valyant kynge of Behaygiie (Bohemia), called Charles of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperoiir Henry of Luzenbourge, 
for all that ho was nygho blynde, whan ho vnderstodo tlie order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, “ ^\here is the lorde 
Charles, my sonne.” His men sayde, Sir, wo can nat tell ; we 
thynke he be fightyngo.” Than he sayde, Sirs, ye ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this iouniey ; I requyre you bring mo 
so farre forwardc, that I may stryke one stroke with my swerde.” 
They sayde they wolde do his commaundement ; and to the intent 
that they shulde not lose hym in the preaso, tlmj tyed all their raynes 
of their bridelles eche to other, and sette the kynge before to accom- 
plysshe his desyre, and so they went on their enneniyes. Tlie lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfe Kynge of Be- 
haygne, and bare the armes, he cam in good order to the batayle ; 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrie on their partie, he de- 
parted, I can nat tell you whiche waye. The kynge, his father, was 
so farre forewarde, that he strake a stroke with his swerde, ye and 
mo than £oure, and fought valyantly, and so dydo his company ; and 

1 Plutarck, Marius, cap. 27. 

» Caesar, Bell, Gall, Lib. iii. Cap. 22, vii. 40; Tacitus, Germania, Cap. 14; 
J. Schiller, Thesaur, Antiq* Teutonkarum, iii. pp. 38, 749. 
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they adventured themselfo so forewarde, that they were ther aU 
slayno ; and the next day they were founde in the place about the 
kjnge, and all their horses tyed eche to other 

A curiou 3 instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad ’Ali 
gained his victory over the Wahabis at Bissel. Several bodies of 
the Azir Arabs, who had sworn by the oath of divorce, not to turn 
their backs on the Turks, were found by the victors tied together by 
the legs, with the intent of preventing each other from running 
away, and in that unbroken and desperate line of battle were 
literally cut to pieces.® 

Barge^ an Arabic word. 

The terra used by Biladuri to represent a vessel of war is Bdrija. 
Ho uses the same word, in the plural, in speaking of the vessels 
which were captured by the Mods, on their voyage from Ceylon to 
to the Persian Gulf, an act of piracy which led to the Arab conquest 
of Sind {supra j p. 118). 

Biruni says also, a century later, that the Bawdrij are established 
at Kachh and Somnat, and arc so called because they devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of piracy, in ships which are called Bera {supra, 
p. Co).^ This is a native word still in use for a boat, but tlie origin 
of tlie terra Baiodrij must bo sought, not in the Indian Bera, but 
rather in the Arabic Bdrija, which Golius, on the authority of the 
Kdmus, tells us to mean a large vessel of war,* 

From the same source oui* English Barge seems to be derived, 
which, though at first view it may appear rather a staiiling asser- 
tion, will perhaps bo admitted, when Ave see how our best ety- 
mologists have failed in their endeavours to trace its real origin. 
Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old French Barje, or Barge, 
and Low-Latin Barga. lie should have ascertained whence the 
French Barje is itself derived. Tooke says, Barge is a strong boat, 
and Baric is a stout vessel, derived from the past participle of 

^ Froissart's Chronicks, translated by I^rd Berners, Cap. f * ^7' 

a Sir H. Brydges, Mistory of the WaJmuhy, p. 91; Dr. Cnchton, Eistory of 

Arabia, p. 602. 

5 See also Gildemeister, de reb. Ind., p. 185. 

* Navis magaa bellica.— Arabico-Zatinum, s.v. 
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heorgan, “to protect,” “to strengthen.”^ Crabb says from Barca? 
Kichardson, from the Gothic hairgan, “ to fortify.” Webster, from 
Dutch Bargie, Palgrave tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Barga and Barlca;^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (a.d. 891) on the siege of Paris 
by the Normans. 

Barcas per flumina raptant.* 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between our 
words Barh and Barge, The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem. The former is, indeed, much older 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paulinas, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a.d. 431, applies it thus : — 

Ut mca salubri Barca perfugio foret 
Puppis superstes obrutae.® 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authors, altered into 
BaXKa by Nicetas^® Salmasius and J. C. Scaliger have sought for a 
Grecian origin of the word, and the latter finds it in Sapov, quasi, 
“a ship of burden.”^ Others, again, say from “Barca, a city of 
Africa;” and Eoderic of Toledo, from “Barco, a city of Spain.”® 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with Barge, respecting 
which it is obvious to remark, that, though its present use is con- 
fined to fluviatilo transits and pageantries — whether for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, merchandize or Lord Mayors — it was, 
on its first introduction, designed for higher purposes. Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-going craft. Thus Chaucer : — 

He knew wel alio the bavens, as they were, 

Fro* Gotland to the Cape de Finistere, 

And every crekc in Bretagne and in Spaine : 

His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine.® 

* Diversions of Burley, Vol. II. p. 181. 

* TMhnoUgieal Dictionary, 8.v. 

® Quoting Hincmar — “ quas nostrates Bargas vocant.** — History of Normandy and 
England, Vol. I. p. 610. 

® De bello Paris, lib. ii. This poem was published in Latin and French, with 
notes, by M. Taranne, in 1834* 

® Bo'emaia, 13. ® Alex., Lib. i. Num. 7. 7 Bxereitat, 71. 

® De rebus Hispan,, Lib. i. Cap. 6. These quotations are from Hofmann, Lexicon 
Universale, Vol. I. p. 476. See also Ducange, Olossar, Med, ei Inf, Latinitatis, vv. 

* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, v. 412. 
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Even as late as the fifteenth century, the great Swedish ship of 
1000 tons burden was called the King’s barge and the largest 
vessel hitherto built in Scotland was called the Bishop’s harge.^ But 
what is more to the pui*poso is, that we do not find mention of the 
word till the Crusades had introduced it, through the Arabic 
language, into our vocabulary,^ and then only as a large ship, used 
chiefly on military expeditions. So, in the very old Eomance of 
Bichard Coeur do Lion : — 

Among you partes^ every charge. 

I brought in shippes and in bargej 
More gold and silver with me, 

Than has your lord and swilke* three. 

Again, a little further on : — 

Against liem comen her navey, 

Cogges,® and dromounds,'^ many galley, 

Barffcs, schoutes, and trayeres felc,® 

That were charged with all weal, 

With armour, and with other vitail, 

That nothing in the host should fail.® 

Coupling this early and distinctive use of the term with tho 
fact of its being first used during the Holy Wars, and with the 
unsatisfactory guesses of our lexicographers, we may safely conclude 
that the English Barge is no other than the Arabic Bdrlja, however 
much it may now be diverted from the original design of its 
invention. 

^ Rymer’s Vol. XI. p. 364. 

* Mac Pherson's Annals of Commerce^ Vol. I. p. 689, 

s Admitting that tho g in the Low-Latin Barga may have had the soft pronuncia- 
tion of j\ and that Barge is thence derived, we can still refer its origin to the Arabs 
in Spain. * Divide. ^ Such. « Cock-boats. 

Large vessels of burthen. This word, though a Greek etymology is assigne o 
it, is probably itself Arabic. — MaePherson, Annals of Commerce^ Vol. I. p. 352. 

® Many long-boats. 

® Ellis, Early English Metrical Romances^ pp. 315, 324. 
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